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ITH the use of linotype bars a problem in con- 

nection with proofreading has arisen, that has 
not yet received sufficient attention, in newspaper offices 
especially. The problem involves also the making of 
corrections in the bars. Probably in a majority of offices 
the proofreading force has been increased somewhat 
with the enlargement of the product, but seldom ade- 
quately, if good work is desired. It seems reasonably 
certain, judging from examination of many newspapers, 
that the real necessity of careful revising of proofs is 
not commonly recognized. 

How many newspapers are printed every day replete 
with errors of all possible kinds — nay, with many that 
would seem impossible if they did not stare us in the 
face? Such newspapers need not be counted; their 
name is legion. But does any one think that all these 
errors are the result of careless proofreading? Some 
of them are, certainly, but probably only a small pro- 
portion. Many errors find their way into print notwith- 
standing their correction on the proof, especially if no 
revising of proofs is done, and errors often appear even 
when proofs are revised. Experience seems to prove 
that the most careful and intelligent workers, those who 
would very seldom leave a marked error uncorrected in 
type, will often put a new bar in the wrong place, thus 
increasing instead of diminishing the number of errors. 
The bars are not so easy to read as type is—or at least 
any but the newest white-faced type — and for each cor- 
rection, no matter how slight, the whole line must be 
replaced. 

For practical illustration and enforcement of the 
point, or points, nothing else seems so promising as a 
statement of experience in one establishment. On a 
certain evening newspaper all the composition, includ- 
ing advertisements, used to average about 2, 500,000 ems 
weekly when done by hand, and now the Mergenthaler 
machines produce an average amount much larger than 
that, and the type-work, consisting of tables and dis- 
played advertisements, amounts roughly to 2,500,000 
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ems, making nearly 6,000,000 ems in all. Notwith- 
standing this increase in production, the force of proof- 
readers remains to this day the same — even the same 
persons — and there is probably not a newspaper in the 
country that is printed with fewer errors. One great 
difference between the ‘present and the old-time condi- 
tions is seen in the fact that the proofreaders now work 
many more hours in the week than they did originally, 
but their wages is increased only by an occasional allow- 
ance for overtime. The regular weekly wages is the 
same, but the readers, who seldom used to work all the 
hours that could have been demanded as a full week, 
now seldom work less than the full number of hours. 
Their pay was not originally considered by their em- 
ployers as being too much, or it would never have been 
so much. Surely it should have been increased with 
their work. But that is only incidental; this writing 
is not a plea for increased pay, but an inquiry as to 
method, with a view to improvement in the work. 

No editors were ever more solicitous.of accuracy 
than those of the newspaper we are considering; yet we 
may hope to be pardoned for pointing out what may be 
called false economy on their part, possibly creating 
increased likelihood of error. One example may suffice 
for this. Ina reprint article the managing editor made 
three new paragraphs on his proof. This necessitated 
the resetting of thirty lines, use of a few minutes of 
time for substituting the new bars for the old ones, the 
reading of the new matter in proof, and then a little 
more resetting and another revision, besides the waste 
of material, or wear and tear. All this, of course, is 
not much in one instance, but similar things happen 
with sufficient frequency to add considerable expense. 
It does not seem unlikely that their avoidance, through 
more careful preparation of copy, would be good econ- 
omy, even at the cost of increasing the editorial force. 
Composing-room workers are not so expensive individ- 
ually as editors are; but one experienced proofreader 
employed in the editorial room in preparing copy so 
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that it could be followed literally, and with the special 
duty of making everything plain, might be found very 
helpful. Of course much copy must be rushed through 
without such careful preparation, but there is enough of 
it that need not be. It would be an almost impossible 
accomplishment to tell the full amount of increase in 
liability to error over that of type-work, but a few exam- 
ples of errors that never could occur in handling type 
instead of bars are worth stating. 

In a collection of related paragraphs one of them 
began with the line, ‘‘ All canned goods should be 
opened for,’’ and the next one with the line, ‘‘ A cor- 
respondent asks for a formula for.’? The editor struck 
out, on proof, ‘‘for’’ on the end of the first of these 
lines, and two lines had to be set in making the correc- 
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reading. Three lines had to be set, and the man who 
changed the bars in the form, amid the utmost haste, and 
with four or five men working over the page, did not 
realize that the three bars handed to him were to take 
the place of only two original ones, and removed three 
instead of two, thus making a new ‘‘out’’ in the very 
act of inserting the first one. And this could not reason- 
ably be held very censurable on the part of any man but 
one who did it often enough to prove that he was habit- 
ually careless. The man who did it in this instance had 
previously proved himself beyond doubt a careful and 
accurate workman. 

In the office we are considering there are fifteen 
machines, and the operators take turns in setting the 
new lines for office corrections. For this they measure 
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tion. In changing the bars the second line ending with 
‘‘for’’? was removed, together with the next line, and 
the two new bars, belonging to the preceding paragraph, 
were inserted there. This is a very common kind of 
occurrence, and a fair amount of certainty in avoiding it 
would demand very deliberate work, which is just the 
one thing that cannot be had in the rush of getting out 
an evening newspaper. 

Another way in which serious errors are sometimes 
made is by removing an extra bar, as in the following 
instance: A sentence was omitted from the very begin- 
ning of a short item just before edition time, when it was 
impossible to revise anything; in fact, just when it is not 
uncommon to put the matter right into the form without 


twice the number of lines set. One operator asked the 
foreman, who leaves all the correcting as a special 
department in charge of one man, why he was passed 
by when his turn came, and orders were given that he 
must have this work in his turn. His first line of cor- 
rection occurred in an article for which the form was 
waiting. Its last word was ‘‘companion,’’ and he set 
‘‘campaign.’’ Something happened that is unusual 
under the circumstances; the floorman noticed the error 
in the bar and had the operator reset the line with the 
right word—all of which wasted valuable time, for it 
kept the form waiting. 

Proofreading details have been multiplied almost 
beyond conception by the change from type to linotype. 











We may well enough keep to the one establishment, 
though there is no reason to suppose that the considera- 
tion might not with equal force be placed on a general 
basis. In the first place, all advertisements have always 
been and still are read twice by copy. This was not 
nearly so burdensome in the old time as it is now, as the 
advertising matter has at least doubled in quantity. 
Revises were always taken, but in the type-work mere 
comparison of the changed letters or words often suf- 
ficed, though the reviser even then was supposed to read 
advertisements all through for possible errors not noticed 
in the other reading; but now not a letter of them can 
be allowed to escape his scrutiny with any degree of 
safety. By this is meant the linotype matter. There 
never was any real certainty in handling display except 
through careful reading. 

As the slightest change now involves substitution of 
an entire new line, any error, even of a single letter, 
may lead to the making of a new error, so that revising 
becomes a matter not merely of looking at the word in 
which a letter is changed, which could be done some- 
times on a proof from type. Again, not only are new 
errors often made within the line, but, as we have seen, 
lines are likely to be dropped or misplaced in changing 
the bars. Certainty cannot be fully assured without 
reading through at least three lines for even the slightest 
change, so that the reader may not only see that the 
new line is free from error, but may be sure that it is in 
its proper place. 

Even the reading of three lines is sometimes not 
sufficient. Let the reader, in revising, find an error 
uncorrected, so that he might be sure in type-work that 
it had been overlooked; it will never do merely to repeat 
the mark in handling linotype matter. Instances of this 
kind frequently result from substitution of the new bar 
in the wrong place —so frequently that the reviser, on 
coming to one of them, should instantly expect to find 
the corrected line somewhere else, and another line 
missing where the bar has been inserted. With this 
likelihood in mind, it must be apparent that every 
revise demands reading all through, if accuracy is to 
be required with any semblance of justice. 

Again, on the paper alluded to all editorial articles 
have to be read carefully by the reviser, who usually 
gets them all in a heap— often within half an hour of 
going to press; and not only this, but editors’ proofs 
must be carefully revised also. This alone may easily 
be recognized as no slight task, but it is not all. Fre- 
quently in the same half-hour this reviser has had in 
addition.a number of advertisement proofs that must be 
attended to immediately. He has good help, but the 
news matter often flows in at that same time in a regular 
deluge, and the editorial and advertising matter he must 
handle alone. It is more than the quickest and most 


accurate reader living can turn out in the time allowed 
without feeling that he may pass a very bad error at 
almost any instant. 

Even what is here said does not come anywhere 
It is told of 


near to telling the whole ‘‘tale of woe.’’ 
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only one establishment, but that one is undoubtedly 
typical of those that may be classed as careful. News- 
paper publishers, and even composing-room foremen, 
have not yet begun to realize the full demand of the 
proofreading work caused by the linotype, and those 
who are desirous of preserving typographical accuracy 
should make a much closer study of the circumstances. 





MUSIC PRINTING.* 


NO. III.— BY W. H. DRIFFIELD. 
COMBINATIONS. 


HE modes of making combinations which appear 
frequently on all kinds of music, will now be con- 
sidered. 

NOTE-HEADS.— To set up the note-heads in Exam- 
ple 7, the characters requisite would be a, 63 + (joined 
line note-head); 4, 78 (joined space note-head); ¢, 
52 (double line note-head); d, the same as ¢, only 
reversed, The use of stems and rules will be explained 
shortly. 

(7) 
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Example 8 would be made up from the following 
sorts, a and 4, No. 64 (double space note-head) 6 
reversed; c and d, Nos. 55 and 71 (single line note-head 
and space continuation note-head), @d reversed; e and /, 
Nos. 55 and 79, / reversed. 


(8) 
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Example 9: a, 67 (unison space note-head); 4, 61 
(unison line note-head); c, 75, three of 73, and 72; d, 
the same as ¢, only reversed; e, 74, 73 and 72; /, the 
same as é, only reversed. 


(9) 
pbs! (yin) Pee he 2 eek a Ae 
RAED MULES! es = —s- = = 
a b c d é - 


Example to illustrates the use of kerned sorts, dis- 
tinguished by a cross in front of them: a, 71, 70 and 
64; 6, 70 and 78; c, 64— this shows the value of the 


(10) 
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kern ; it will be noticed that two double space note- 
heads placed close together leave an intervening space, 
which can only be overcome by the use of Nos. 70 
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(kerned) and 64, or the special sort (d) No. 77, cast 
on a three-line body. When a space note and a line 
note occur together (e), they cannot be placed directly 
underneath each other, and special note-heads are intro- 
duced for the purpose of backing them; in this instance 
we have the following: 71 and 55, with 76 (backing 
space note), and in f, 78, and 62 (backing line note). 

Example 11 illustrates the use of black notes outside 
the stave. To make a line note (a) outside the stave, 
55 and 37 would be required; and for space notes, above 
or below the stave (4 and c), 69 and 68 (called respec- 
tively ‘‘B’”’ and ‘‘D”’ note-heads) would be used. 

The further use of these notes is shown in d. 

















The use of black notes ought now to be clearly 
understood, and the same rules apply to minim note- 
heads, Nos. 81 to 84, and 89 to gg. Black notes 
(except where otherwise stated) are 134 ems, and white 
notes 2 ems in width. 

Nos. 80, 85 to 88, and 100 to 102, are for making 
breves and semi-breves, and no difficulty need be expe- 
rienced in using these, as there are only ‘‘line,’’ 
‘*space’’ and ‘‘B’’ notes. 

‘‘STEMS’’ AND ‘‘ Tatxs.’’—In order to give to 
each black note its distinguishing characteristic, 
‘‘stems’’ and ‘‘tails’’ have to be added thereto. A 
note is not cast entirely in one piece, but is made up by 
the combination of several sorts. For instance — in the 
following example (12) it will be noticed that adove the 
first four note-heads (a, 6, c and @) is placed No. 28 
(staff full stem), and above e, fand g is placed No. 33 
(staff cut stem). In addition to these stems there is 
added to 4, No. 104 (quaver backing tail); to c, No. 192 
(semi-quaver backing tail); to d, No. 210 (demi-semi- 
quaver backing tail); to e, No. 104, the same sort as is 
added to 4, only placed on the fourth instead of the fifth 
line, and turned round; to f, No. 193; and to g, No. 
210—same asd. These are examples of stems turned 
up, or what are used for the ¢red/e line, in all ordinary 
music. The last six notes in Example 12 are to illustrate 
the use of down stems: to 4 is added No. 108; to z, 184; 
to k, 205; to /, 107; to m, 185, and to ”, 204. 











The center notes, B in the treble stave, and D in the 
bass stave, are also set up complete within the stave, 
and necessitate the use of T pieces — Nos. 16 to 25. In 
Example 13 there are added to a, 4, c and d, No. 18 
(two-em T piece) with backing tails to 4, c and d, as are 
added to 4, c and d@ in Example 12; to e is added No. 
18; and /, g and # are made up of No. 57 (single note- 
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head) and tails Nos. 108, 184 and 205, respectively. D 
notes in the bass stave are made in a similar manner to 
B notes just described. The preceding are the methods 
for making complete notes which appear entirely in the 
stave. (13) 

NI 


—— 
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The notes C and D in the treble, G and A in the 
alto, E and F in the tenor, and B and C in the bass, 
appear half zz the stave and half outside the stave, 
thereby involving different construction from those 
already mentioned. In Example 14, treble line, the 
stem required for a is No. 40; for 6, No. 39; stem and 
tail for c, Nos. 40 and 104; for d, 39 and 103 (note the 
difference between 103 and 104, one without a line 
through it, the other with); for e, 40 and 193; for f, 39 
and 192; for g, 40 and 210, and for #, 39 and 210. 


(14) 
! » & 
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Example 14, alto line: a, 39; 4, 40; c, a DOUBLE note- 
head and 105; d, 107; e, SINGLE note-head and 184; /, 
185; g and h, 205. The same rules apply to making 
the notes E and F in the tenor line as to C and D in 
the treble; and to making B and C in the bass as to G 
and A in the alto. 

Notes entirely outside the stave need still further 
treatment, and are made up according to the following 
example. In the treble line the stem added to a is 
No. 37; to 4 (for which a ‘‘D”’ note-head, No. 69, is 
used), 38; to c, 37 and 103; tod, 38, and 103 turned 
round; to ¢, 192; to f, 193; to g and 4, 210. In the 

















alto line the stems used are as follows: To a, No. 37; 
6, 38; c, 36 and 105; d (for which a ‘‘D”’’ note-head, 
No. 69, is used), 106; e, 184; 7, 185; g, 205, and 4, 204. 
Tenor notes are completed in the same manner as the 
treble, and bass notes same as the alto. It must here 
be noticed that all line notes outside the stave must 
have ‘‘full’’ stems, i. e., stems equal to two single bod- 
ies; and all space notes must have ‘‘cut’’ stems, i. e., 
equal to one and a half bodies. Notes appearing out- 
side the stave also must have added to them, on either 
side, No. 1 (leger line). Aiso when notes occur above 
or below the first leger space, a ‘‘ rule’? — No. 3 in the 
case of black notes, and No. 4 for white notes — must 
be inserted to show the missing line. 

The stems for minims, it will be noticed, are very 
simple, and are used as follows: For a, 32; 6, 27; ¢, 17; 
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d, 40; e, 39; 7, 38, and g, 37. A breve, 4 and 7, is 
made by adding to semi-breve note-heads No. 44 for 
line notes, and 45 for space notes. 
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Brinps.— The characters from 110 to 183, 186 to 
IgI, and 194 to 218 are termed ‘‘binds,’’ and are used 
for connecting quavers, semi-quavers or demi-semi- 
quavers into groups, the more common of which are 
explained in the following examples. 

For connecting space quavers (Ex. 17) the sorts 
used are a, 167; 6, three of 167——or for an alternate 
combination, 167 and 173. For connecting line 
quavers, c, 180; d, three of 180 —or for alternate com- 
binations, any of the sorts from 177 to 183 which 
make the required length. 


(17) 
— ELIE EE 
DRY LAREN Saad ee EE 
| it 


ee 
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For connecting semi-quavers the same sorts are used 
for both space and line notes. No. 203 is the character 
used in this illustration. 


(18) 
=e 


The two preceding are examples of grouping notes 
placed horizontally. 

It is common in all kinds of music to find phrases 
having an ascending or descending gradient, and for 
these different characters are required. In Example 19, 
a, a space note, is joined to the line note immediately 
below it, and 143, called a down bind, is the sort brought 
into requisition. A line note connected to the space 
note above, 4, necessitates the use of an wf bind, 113. 
A group of four notes in a descending scale, c, require 
for their connection Nos. 143, 137 and 143; and a group 
of four notes in an ascending scale, d, require Nos. 127, 
123 and 127. 





(19) 











Example 20 indicates the method of joining up and 
down semi-quavers. For a, 198 is used; 6, 191; ¢, 199, 
198 and 199; d, 191, 190 and Iog1. 





Demi-semi-quavers are connected in a similar man- 
ner, and if the preceding example was altered to these 
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notes the sorts used would be for a, 214; 6, 208; ¢, 213, 

214 and 213; and for d, 209, 208 and 209. 
MISCELLANEOUS COMBINATIONS.— The sorts from 

219 to 258 are used for slurring notes, and are conse- 


quently designated ‘‘slurs.’’ Their use will be seen in 
the example of classical music given further on. They 
range in size from 2 ems to Io ems, in single pieces, for 
use both in and out of the stave; but a slur of any 
length can be made by the use of the sorts Nos. 250 
to 258. Nos. 259 to 269 are cres. and dim. signs, the 
characters when pointing to the right denoting a decrease 
in sound, and when pointing to the left an zucrease in 
sound, 

Nos. 270 to 339 will easily be recognized and their 
use discovered if careful attention has been paid to the 
first portion of this article—‘‘The Rudiments of 
Music.”’ 

The remaining characters are grace notes and their 
adjuncts, in the construction of which the same rules 
are adopted as apply to the larger notes, with the 
exception that their stems are reduced half a line, and 
less space is placed between each note. 

The five parallel lines forming the stave, which 
appear so even and exact, are made up of many pieces, 
and all lines unoccupied by notes or signs are made up 
by the use of Nos. 1 to 15. These first fifteen sorts, in 
fact, constitute the ‘‘spacing out’’ material (for the 
stave) of a music compositor, and, with the quads, 
are used most of anything in the font. For making 
the space between notes which are placed outside the 
stave uniform with the notes occurring zzside the stave, 


quads must be used. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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ELECTROT YPING — CASTING. 
( Continued.) 
NO. XIX.— BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


DEVICE which is sometimes employed in connec- 

tion with the backing-up process and which is 

claimed to accomplish a material saving of time and 

labor is illustrated in Fig. 19. The description is taken 
from the circular of the manufacturer. 

The apparatus is designed to flatten the plates by 
pressure after the metal has been poured and before it 
has set and hardened. 

The process differs but little from that hitherto 
employed, the new feature being the application of 
pressure, whereby much of the hammering and finishing 
is obviated. 

The press has been so designed as to make it thor- 
oughly efficient and convenient, many suggestions from 
experienced electrotypers being embodied in its con- 
struction. Its operation is very simple, presenting no 
difficulties. 

When the pan is lifted out of the metal pot the 
metal that adheres to the bottom of the pan is scraped 
off by a steel scraper attached to the front end of the 
press. On the inner sides of the frame of the press 
are rollers, seven on each side, upon which the pans 
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move easily and quickly. The pan is set on the rollers 
on the front of the press and the shell backed as _ usual. 
Air is blown on the bottom of the pan from a pipe 
underneath, and on the metal from a pipe above, the 
object being to cool the cast evenly as well as quickly. 
When the metal has commenced to set, a sheet of thick 
asbestos, covered with powdered chalk or blacklead, is 








FIG. 19. 


laid on top of it and the pan rolled under the platen. 
The blast is then turned on the bottom of the pan 
under the platen. The rollers under the platen are on 


springs, and depressed by the pressure on the pan until 


the pan rests on supports underneath. The asbestos 
and the rollers being elastic, the pressure is gradual and 
easy. The pan remains under pressure till the next 
one is ready, and is then pushed out to the back of the 
press and taken off. 

The blast pipes underneath are supplied with the 
press and provided with dampers. They are so 
arranged that connection can be made with the pipe 
from the blower on either side of the press. 

Electrotypes are usually mounted on wooden blocks 
to make them ‘‘ type high,’’ but for certain purposes it 
is desirable to mount them on metal bases, as, for 
instance, half-tone cuts and matter which is ‘to be 
stereotyped, such as advertising cuts for daily news- 
papers. For the latter purpose electrotypes are made 
in standard widths, i. e., single, double or triple column. 

The electrotype, after it has been backed up and 
straightened, may be tacked or soldered to metal bases 
which have been previously trimmed and shaved to the 
proper dimensions, but better results are obtained both 
in appearance and security by casting the base directly 
on to the plate by placing the electrotype face down in 
an iron mold and pouring molten metal on the back. 
The cover of the mold is provided with corrugations 
which form depressions in the metal, thus effecting a 
saving in material and at the same time producing a 
cast both light and strong and more easily handled 
than a solid metal cast. 

Figs. 20 and 21 illustrate respectively a body mold 
and a section of a cast made therein. The bottom 
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plate of the mold on which the electrotype rests is not 
shown. 

Before making a cast all parts of the mold are 
floated in the metal pot until they are of uniform tem- 
perature with the metal. With a pair of pincers or 
tongs the bottom plate is then withdrawn from the metal 
and placed on two supporting blocks, one under either 
end, one of which is slightly higher than the other, so 
that the plate will have a pitch of about one-half inch. 
The frame of the mold is then laid on the bottom plate, 
the electrotype placed inside, the cover adjusted and the 
different parts clamped together with two iron hand 
clamps. The cover is somewhat shorter than the frame, 
which leaves an opening at the upper end to receive the 
metal. The temperature of the mold is sufficient to 
soften the backing of the electrotype, so that the new 
metal, which is poured slowly and cautiously, readily 
amalgamates with it. Having filled the mold, the cast 
may be cooled by swabbing the mold with cold water. 
As the metal cools it shrinks and more metal must be 
continually added until the cast is set. 

Electrotype body molds are made in several standard 
sizes, from 6 to 41 picas in width and about 14 inches 
long. Electrotypes wider than 41 picas are cast in 
adjustable molds, an illustration of which is shown in 
Fig. 22. In such a mold electrotypes from one-half to 


FIG. 21. 


four columns in width may be cast solid or cored. 
Eight cores of different sizes are usually provided, 
suitable for different kinds of work. 

In some foundries the mold is cooled after the cast 
has been poured by partially immersing it in a tank of 
water. When employing this method it is important 
that the cooling shall be effected gradually, otherwise 











uneven shrinkage would result and the electrotype be 
injured or destroyed. A convenient means of handling 
the molds is by means of a small derrick which may be 
locked in any desired position and thus permit the grad- 
ual immersion of the mold in the water. 

After the shell has been backed up, the cast is taken 
to the scrubbing trough and thoroughly cleaned with 





FIG. 22. 


kerosene and powdered pumice stone applied with a 
moderately stiff brush, and finally polished and dried 
with soft sawdust. Great care should be observed in 
cleaning half-tones, as a slight scratch is sufficient to 
ruin them. 

The backing pan will usually accommodate several 
shells, and after they have been cast and cleaned the 
next operation is to saw the different jobs apart that 
that they may be separately straightened and finished. 
For this purpose an iron saw table is employed, of which 
Fig. 23 is an illustration. The mandrel is driven by a 
countershaft and pulleys which are furnished with the 
machine. The rear end of the table is hinged to the 
frame of the machine; the front rests on the end of 
a screw, terminating in a hand wheel, by means of 
which the top may be adjusted to any desired height for 
sawing matrices, etc. An adjustable side gauge and a 
sliding end gauge are necessary features if the saw is to 
be used for general work, and a glass saw guard for 
protecting the eyes of the operator from flying chips 
and sawdust is also essential. 

Saw blades for cutting electrotype metal should have 
about the same temper as for sawing wood, and should 
not bé of greater diameter than the nature of the work 
demands. A large saw is liable to wind and warp, while, 
on the other hand, if it projects but slightly through 
the work this tendency will be minimized. The diam- 
eter of the saw must depend, of course, upon the dis- 
tance between the saw mandrel and the table top. For 
instance, if the saw mandrel is three inches below the 
top of the table, a nine-inch saw would be required to 
give sufficient cutting surface above the table and allow 
for a reasonable amount of wear. In most machines, 
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however, the mandrel is located within two and one-half 
inches from the top, or even less, thus permitting the 
use of smaller blades. For general use a cross-cut saw, 
eight inches in diameter, No. 18 or 19 gauge, and with 
about five points to the inch, is found most practical and 
convenient. Such a saw should be driven about 4,000 
revolutions a minute. 

To cut freely without sticking or filling up, saws 
should be kept sharp, round, evenly set, and the teeth 
should be filed all with the same angle and without 
hook. To keep the saw round, it should be jointed 
occasionally by elevating the table top until only the 
longer teeth of the saw project through the slot in the 
top, when they may be ground down with a piece of 
emery stone to uniform length. If the saw mandrel fits 
perfectly the hole in the saw and no more filing is done 
than is necessary to bring the teeth to a point, a perfect 
circle will by this method be obtained. 

The saw may be set by laying it on a block of hard- 
wood and striking every alternate tooth with a hammer 
or punch, and then turning it over and repeating the 
operation with the remaining teeth. It requires consid- 
erable skill, however, to set a saw evenly in this way, 
and it is preferable, particularly for the novice, to use a 
carpenter’s saw set which may be purchased at any 
hardware store. 

To file a saw properly it should be clamped between 
two round blocks about one inch thick and one inch 








FIG. 23. 


less in diameter than the saw. The blocks may be 


clamped together on the saw by placing them in a vise. 
The saw should be filed straight across and should not 
hook or lean forward of a line drawn from the center of 


the saw to its periphery. 
(7o be continued.) 








From painting by Charles F. Ulrich. 
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annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to Henry O. 

Shepard. No foreign postage stamps accepted, and no attention will be 

paid to postal-card requests for free samples. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER 
as an advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of 
the advertisements now in its columns, and the number of them, 
tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest 
trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertise- 
ments, to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should 
— this office not later than the twentieth of the month pre- 
ceding. 

















In order to protect the interests of poschonete, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to honestly fulfill the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things adver- 
tised must accompany the application for advertising space. ’ 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
ARGE book factories now find it necessary to have 
in their employ a mechanic familiar with the 
folding and sewing machines to cope with the constant 
repairing necessary to their delicate mechanisms. 





NLESS the bookbinder charges a fairly high price 

for making ‘‘stretchers,’? ‘‘dummies’’ and 
‘‘specimens,’’ he will find the publishers imposing on 
him and a seriously large amount of time devoted to 
unprofitable jobs. 





HE printing business has come to a point where the 
bindery with a pressroom is better able to control 
trade than its competitors. The publisher prefers to 
give the entire job to one house, effectually settling the 
question of responsibility, spoiled sheets and spoilage. 





AKING a uniform standard for the thickness of 
book plates is one of the practical reforms in the 
technic of the electrotyper’s work for which pressmen 
will thank the National Electrotypers’ Convention out 
of a full heart. Printers now want to know if it is not 
practical to block all cuts to picas. 





O you ever stop to consider the amount of time 
lost in waiting for other people?’’ is the philo- 
sophic opening to a homily by a writer in the Hartford 
Post. How many printers keep account of the time of 
their employes who are compelled to wait on one another 
because of insufficient or inadequate material for the 
work in hand? If waiting time is filled in on the ticket 
the printer cannot compete with others, and if he has to 
pay for waiting time where comes his profit? Study to 
save the fractions of time. Their aggregate is success 
or failure. 





WOFUL amount of ignorance exists among 
printers and others who have occasion to order 
engravings of the requirements for securing best results. 
To enlighten such we have pleasure in presenting in 
this issue an article on ‘‘Copy for Engravings,’’ by a 
gentleman well able to impart the necessary information: 
Mr. George H. Benedict, of Chicago, whose reputation 
as an engraver entitles him to speak authoritatively on 
matters relating to his art. We trust the article will 
have careful reading. If those who order engravings 
will follow the writer’s advice, they will save themselves 
and the engravers much trouble, delay and expense. 





EMBERS of the book stampers’ union of New 
York are kept well in line, a limit being placed 

on the amount of work handled in a day as well as the 
hours of work. Five thousand blank or ink impressions 
constitute a day’s work. Mechanics receive $3 per day 
and head stampers from $21 to $25 per week. A wise 
law of the union prohibits an apprentice leaving his shop 
to accept higher wages in another bindery. The gold- 
layers also belong to this union. The leaders have 
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managed to keep their members always in demand, and 
at this time of the year an advertisement for a book 
stamper is futile. Mr. C. F. Weimar, for some time the 


president of the union, has been promoted to the presi- 
dency of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 





ROOFREADERS will welcome the tardy justice 

done them at the late convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, by the adoption of a 
resolution whereby the printer-proofreader, and the 
reader who has not served an apprenticeship at the 
trade, will be placed on an equality. It was obligatory 
in union offices that all proofreaders who were also 
printers should belong to the union, but proofreaders 
who were not printers were not required to belong to 
the union. The inequality of this arrangement has 
been recognized, and all proofreaders in union offices 
will henceforth be members of the typographical union. 





HOURS AND WAGES IN GERMANY. 
HERE is matter for reflection, both for employing 
printers and for the employed, in the news that 
comes from Germany by the medium of the official organ 
of the master printers’ association of that country. This 
paper, Zeitschrift fiir Deutschlands Buchdrucker, of 
October 6, 1898, publishes the following order: 

‘‘ The Executive Committee on Wages have resolved 
to begin this fall an agitation for the extension of the 
common scale; wherever our colleague-like endeavors 
to introduce the common scale have been so far in vain, 
there the journeymen will, during the next few weeks, 
try to enforce its recognition by a strike, observing all 
legal restrictions. Our labor bureaus will in such cases 
refuse to furnish journeymen, but they will, above all, 
take care of those on strike for the introduction of the 
common scale, according to Section 8 of the Agreement. 

‘We calculate on the assistance of all union firms 
in whose interest it is that the competition on the labor 
market of the German Empire is kept within the limita- 
tions of the recognized common scale. 

‘*All employers desirous of avoiding disturbances 
in their business, and willing to foster the peace 6f our 
trade, are seriously requested to introduce the common 
scale, and to give immediate notice hereof either to the 
common scale office of the department to which they 
belong or to the general office at Munich, Schneller 
street, No. 22.’ 

Here follow the signatures of master printers and 
journeymen, side by side, among them that of George 
W. Biirenstein, of Berlin, who has a printing office 
occupying about one block and running more than a 
hundred presses, together with all the auxiliary trades, 
and who also builds his own typesetting and printing 
machinery. 

It is one of the greatest privileges of American lib- 
erty that it allows its citizens to stick in the mud of 
inherited habits and customs just as long as they please, 
and to move forward only when there is absolutely no 
help for it. The typothete and the unions are working 
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at cross purposes. Competition out of all sense or 
reason is the bane of the trade. The unions do not 
look far enough for the cause of the evils of long hours 
and small pay. The interests of the trade are the con- 
cern of the workmen at the bench and case just as much 
as they are the concern of the employing workman, 
whose hours of labor are without limit and whose anx- 
ieties and responsibilities are unrelieved by sympathy 
or consideration by his fellow-workman. Work along 
the lines laid down by the German printers would do 
more in a year to pacify the trade and bring it pros- 
perity than all the years of fighting which the union 
looks back on with so much gratification, yet which 
really shows so small a tangible result. 





THE ELECTRIC MOTOR. 

HEN we consider that a printing press for a 
daily newspaper is in use only a few hours 
out of each twenty-four, that its output may vary 
within very wide limits, and that under the old system 
steam was kept up and belting running for a consider- 
able time before and after the edition was actually 
printed, it is seen that the starting or stopping of a 
press by the turning of a hand switch results in a much 
more economical output of power. Among the prac- 
tical difficulties which always existed in the pressroom 
of a large daily newspaper run by belting was the fact 
that two men were always required to put the press in 
motion, if only for oiling purposes. This was because 
one man had always to stand by the belt to slip it on 
the pulley, while the other climbed up to oil bearings or 
to the semi-cylindrical stereotype plates on the printing 
cylinder. As the belt had only one invariable speed, 
and it took perceptible time for the man at the press to 
call out to the man at the belt, and for the man at the 
belt to throw it on to the idle pulley, the press was fre- 
quently turned past the desired mark, and had to be 
put through another revolution to again reach it. The 
electric motor, with twenty different rates of speed, 
between ‘‘ dead slow’’ and full speed, and with ‘‘stop’”’ 
buttons placed within reach of a man’s hand in every 
part of the machine, has changed all this, so that what 
is now comfortable for one man to do, was formerly a 

thankless job for two men to attempt together. 





THE NEED OF BETTER POSTAL FACILITIES. 
O class of business men are more interested than 
printers in the effort now being made throughout 
the country to induce the Government to improve the 
postal service by extending the scope of our parcels 
postal system. So many little things which the printer 
uses in his business could be advantageously supplied 
to him through the medium of the mails if the rates 
were low enough. He could, besides, resort to the post 
office for the delivery of many small orders which he is 
now unable to do without paying out most of his profits 

for postage or expressage. 

The agitation for a lower rate for small parcels, and 
for an increase in the maximum weight at which parcels 











can be entered at post offices, has been generally taken 
up by the mercantile and commercial associations, and 
THE INLAND PRINTER would recommend that associa- 
tions of master printers take up the subject and make 
their influence felt on the congressmen for their several 
districts, and the senators from their State. 

The Boston Zranscript prints the following informa- 
tion in regard to the English parcels post system, and 
suggests that many of its salient features could be 
adopted to advantage in this country : 

The regulations of the English parcels post are simple. The 
parcel to be sent must be handed in at the counter of a post 
office, and not mailed in the usual way, although in country 
districts rural postmen on their rounds are authorized to receive 
packages for transmission. Parcels must be packed in a rea- 
sonably strong and secure way to prevent injury to themselves 
and also to protect their contents from damaging other parcels 
in transit. They must be conspicuously marked Parcels Post, 
and be plainly and fully addressed, and they should also bear 
the name and address of the sender. They must be prepaid 
in postage stamps, the rate being, up to one pound in weight, 6 
cents; two pounds, 8 cents; three pounds, 1ocents; four pounds, 
12 cents, and so on up to eleven pounds, 24 cents, which is 
the maximum weight allowed to be carried. To this, how- 
ever, an exception may be made for bundles of newspapers 
when sent immediately on publication direct from the pubiish- 
ing house to newsdealers. The above rates, which include 
free delivery, will take parcels to any part of the United King- 
dom at which there is a post office. A receipt can be obtained, 
if desired, for each parcel, which can also be registered if the 
sender wishes, and the post office will pay moderate and rea- 
sonable compensation in case of loss or damage caused by the 
fault of its employes. Liquids, glass, china, crockery, eggs, 
fruit, fish, meat, butter, vegetables and all sorts of similar 
articles which may not be sent by letter post may be forwarded 
by the parcels post, if properly packed and marked conspicu- 
ously with some such warning for the carrier as: ‘‘ Fragile— 
with care,’’ ‘‘Eggs,’? or ‘‘Perishable.’? The average time 
taken in the transmission and delivery of parcels is only a little 
longer than that of the ordinary letter mail service. The opera- 
tions of the inland parcels post proved so successful that two 
years after its inception the English authorities, in 1885, inaugu- 
rated the ‘‘ foreign and colonial parcel post,’’ which now carries 
small packages at cheap rates to nearly all parts of the world 
except this country, with which it has no reciprocal relation. 


THE INLAND PRINTER would be glad to hear from 
any of the typothetzs or printers’ supply dealers who 
would join in a memorial to Congress to enlarge the 
postal laws along the line suggested. 





LIMITATION OF APPRENTICES. 

NE of the favorite claims made against organized 
workmen is that they tend to deprive the youth 

of the land from learning trades. Anyone disposed to 
be candid will on investigation find that the limitation 
of apprentices which the unions aim to enforce is in no 
way a tyrannical effort of a would-be close corporation, 
but a move to give justice to the learner and to con- 
serve the best interests of the trade. The union has 
nothing to fear from honest apprenticeship and thor- 
ough instruction, but it puts a barrier in the way of the 
dishonest hire of boys by employers who would debauch 
the trade. With that unerring view to first causes char- 
acteristic of our German fellow-craftsmen this matter is 
worked out by them in a fair and businesslike way — 
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by a notification each year, about Easter-time, to 
parents and guardians. The organization—the Ger- 
man Printers’ Guild—is made up of employers and 
journeymen, and their notification is signed by Mr. 
George W. Biirenstein as chairman of the employers, 
and by Mr. L. H. Gieseke as chairman for the journey- 
men. The published notice reads as follows: 


To the Parents and Guardians: The time approaches when 
boys leaving school are to learn trades yielding them incomes 
large enough for their own support and enabling them in future 
years to build up a home and to fulfill their duties toward their 
families and society. To this end, it is your imperative duty 
to put your boy under the care of such establishments as have 
the means of proper instruction, and where the character of 
the workshop in which the boy is to serve his time is in itself 
a recommendation for his future journeymanship. The former 
can be expected where the number of apprentices is in proper 
relation to that of the journeymen; and the latter where the 
employers are men of character and ability to instruct him. 
In workshops where the majority are apprentices, it is merely 
the object to teach apprentices minor manipulations so that a 
large profit is quickly made on their labor forcé, and the boys 
are then dismissed as unhappy botchers, thus being thrown into 
the world as outlawed persons, incapable of finding employ- 
ment to earn their livelihood. 

In order to resist such a reprehensible course, nearly all the 
German master and journeyman printers have formed a union 
and resolved that in future only such journeyman shall be em- 
ployed as have served their time in printing offices which have 
recognized the common scale, in writing, on file at the office 
of the Guild; and where the number of apprentices corresponds 
to the order of the above-mentioned common scale. 

It is therefore the paramount duty of parents and guardians 
desiring to put their boys in the printing trades, to ascertain 
whether or not the selected master printer has recognized the 
common scale. If they do not mind this, they most likely 
destroy all prospects of their wards ever getting employment in 
the German Empire. The officers of the Printers’ Guild will 
see to it that this measure, against unfair competition by abuse 
of apprentices, is rigidly carried out, and parents and guardians 
are therefore warned to be careful with whom they apprentice 
their boys. Reliable information will be furnished free of 
charge by the Common Scale Office of the German Printers, 
Berlin, S. W., Friedrich street, No. 240-241. 

The schools which the united employers and jour- 
neymen have established mzs¢ be visited under penalty 
of the law by each apprentice, the employers being held 
responsible for the apprentice’s appearance in the school. 
In the near future THE INLAND PRINTER will give a 
description of these schools from the pen of Mr. Henry 
W. Cherouny. 





INDEXING, 

We should hope no librarian at any of our public libraries 
would do what the compiler of ‘‘ The Reference Catalogue ’’ has 
done. ‘‘The Reference Catalogue’’ is a bulky volume, issued 
for the benefit of booksellers generally. In the index of the 
new volume a heading is given to the word ‘‘ Lead,” a most 
useful arrangement in view of the interest taken just now in all 
questions affecting lead poisoning. But mark how it reads: 


Lead, Copper. 

Metallurgy. 

—— Kindly Light (Newman). 
Poisoning. 








Cardinal Newman’s hymn is no doubt excellent in its way, but 
why it is stuck in here it is hard to understand, unless it is 
meant as a suitable thing to be sung over the graves of the 
many victims lead poisoning has claimed.—Zuglish Exchange. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 


PART II. NO. V.—BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


(Editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts.) 
T is to be hoped that upon our advice the printer, 
after reading Chapter I, attempted to copy some 
font, and that not following any special method, he found 
it pretty tedious work. That he then read Chapters II, 
III and IV, and found, with the help of our information 
about the Latin capitals in a square, and about the 
Gothic letter being dependent upon the swelling of a 
quill pen, that things seemed clearer, more intelligible. 
But we think that, with the help of the present chapter, 
he will make still more progress. The progress that he 
made before depended upon his fully appreciating our 
reference to the quill pen. If he procured one, and set 
to work studying the Grasset letters he must have made 
rapid progress; for it is only by using the quill pen that 
the Grasset and Auriol letters can be understood. So 
we say that if he will procure one and practice the Car- 
oline alphabet given in the last chapter, next the Burgo- 
mensis, next the Minnesinger, and then the Stimmel 
and Rogel alphabets, he will find that he has a very 
solid foundation on which to study lettering, and a 
clear idea of the genius of letters. He will begin to 
realize that the Caroline is the simplest, the Burgomen- 
sis and Minnesinger the more complex, but not very 
ornamental, but that in them the caligrapher had begun 
to assert himself, using a flourish from time to time to 
ornament the letters. And he will notice that these 
flourishes are such as are made naturally with a quill or 
reed pen, and that upon these curves and swellings are 
based not only the Gothic capitals, but also what are 
known as lower-case letters. 

It so happened that most of the southern scribes 
(Italians and Spanish) confined themselves to a very 
simple letter, while the northern ones took pleasure in 
variety. The southern style is called the Italian, or 
italic; the northern, the Gothic. There are many his- 
torical instances, however, where northern manuscripts 
are simple; and on the other hand, Visigothic and Lom- 
bardic writers, though southern, were more ornamental 
than their Roman and Venetian brethren; and our Bur- 
gomensis specimens we call Gothic, though it was origi- 
nated in Italy. The true southern ornamentation was 
originated under the Arabic influence in Spain (the time 
of the Saracens), and traveled up to France, where it is 
found in the elongated d, s and f in the French diplo- 
matic hand. 

You, of course, know that when the art of printing 
was invented the types had to be cast, and the dies were 
naturally cut in the form of the letters of the manuscript 
of the country in which the printing was done. Caxton 
imitated the manuscript of the low countries and not 
that of England, when he printed the first book printed 
in English movable type. So, too, Gutenberg’s type 
imitated the German manuscript, while Aldus’, tradi- 





* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 
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tion says, was cast after the manuscript of Petrarch, and 
that form has been called Italian or italic ever since. 
We give a specimen of Aldus’ ‘‘ Horace’’; copy with 
a quill the lower case in it till you can write with ease, 
and you will be able to write as Petrarch did. It is 
harder to associate it with quill pen writing than to asso- 
ciate Gothic with the pen letter. Nevertheless, if you 
will write for a little while with an old quill, lettering 


Q:HORATII FLACCIY POE. 
MATA OMNIA. 


Cennmetrumn Marij Seruij. 


Annotationes Aldi Manuatu Romaut in Horatiuen. 


Ratio ,quibus Ode eiufdem Potte tentne 
Aldo auchore- 7 
Nicolai Peroti Libellus ciufdem argumenti. 








Facsimile of the title-page of an Aldine Horace, 1519. Showing Latin 
monumental letter now known as upper-case roman, and Italian cursive 
hand, now known as italic. 


like the Minnesinger, and then with a new quill imitate 
the Aldus italic, you will soon see that the italic char- 
acter depends upon the pressure of the quill pen, just 
as the Gothic does, though not to such a degree. Make 
lower-case a, d and s, or an m several times, and you 
will see what I mean. The other Italian form, which 
printers do not call italic, is like the Lucidario, which is 
less cursive than the Petrarchian form. When modern- 
ized, the Lucidario becomes the ‘‘ Jenson’’ Morris type 
(while the Aldus is our italic), and it only needs a little 
investigation to realize how easily it became the French 











Old Style and English Old Style, and then our modern 
lower case — Roman. 

It will not be difficult for you if you will really 
obtain the quill pen and practice as I propose, to realize 
the truth of the following suggestions: 

Designing for printers is an intellectual attainment, 
or process. Few people know this, and your fight will 
be continually against this ignorance, both in yourself 
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First page of Larousse’s New Dictionary, showing a scholarly style of 
decoration. This can be best studied under a magnifying glass. 


and your customers. You will think that anything you 
like is artistic and appropriate and you will be tempted 
to attempt it. Your customers will say that they 
‘“know nothing about art’’ but they ‘‘ know what they 
like’’; so they will pick out some ill-executed and inap- 
propriate job and insist upon your following it. But my 
business is simply with that which is recognized as good. 
Now historic association plays an important part in 
designing for printers. 

The first page of the Larousse dictionary is a superb 
example of artistic designing. Here, to illustrate the 
letter A we have letters from many different periods, but 
they are all harmonious because of their ornament and 
their execution. And they are appropriate because 
they are historical So if you are designing an 
announcement of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, a 
prospectus of a genealogical society, a book of early 
English poetry (earlier than the tenth century) you 
could use the sixth or seventh century A because that 
belongs to the very best Irish-English lettering used 
between the sixth and tenth centuries. You will find in 
Strange’s ‘‘ Alphabets,’’ in an example from the ‘‘ Book 
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of Kells’’ (and the ‘‘ Durham Book’’ ) the other letters 
that go with the Larousse sixth century ornamented A 
specimen; this identical A is probably from ‘‘ The Rule 
of St. Benedict.’’ Now, if you should obtain an Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet and master this style of lettering and 
apply it as we have suggested, it would be associated 
with the subject; so you, as an educated printer, would 
know that you were right, and all the criticism would 
not deter you from using it. 

I take it for granted, however, that you only use 
this A as an initial letter, or in designing a title of a line 
or two; and that you would not use it over too large a 
surface, for it is not only necessary that a letter should 
be associated historically with a subject and that it be 
well designed, but it must also be associated with print- 
ing or bookmaking. It is true that some pages in the 
sixth and seventh century Irish-English manuscripts — 
the introductory pages— were sometimes very orna- 
mental, but the reading pages were, as a rule, quite 
simple. The good bookmaker never forgets his pages 
are for reading. So, a Gothic ornamental letter that 
might be appropriate in a stained glass window or on 
a hand-painted testimonial might be very offensive 
throughout a printed book. There is nothing that I 
know of more inartistic, more nauseating to critics than 
the millions of lithographed mottoes, Christmas cards, 
etc., that the English lithographic publishers have put 
out for the last decade — overburdened with ornament 
that should be painted and not printed. And so the 
whites in this sixth century A, and the dotted outline 
around it, make it in a way less appropriate for general 
printing than the solid black, twelfth century A. 

The middle A is in the style of the wood-cut Vene- 
tian letter of the sixteenth century; and while on 
general principles a gray background like this is not so 
satisfactory as a black one, yet the fact that the stipple 
could be punched into the wood very deeply, and is so 
near together that if one hole did fill up it would not be 
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This is a design by Eugene Grasset for the heading of a department in 
“La Revue Encyclopédique.”” It represents French designing art at its best. 
It is free from conventionality, and yet orderly and well balanced. The 
Auriol design for “‘ La Revue Encyclopédique”’ is bold and striking, but not 
as perfect as this. 


missed, makes this not a bad specimen of designing. 
But it, too, must not be used for general printing, but 
only as rich ornament. It is well balanced, mind you, 


and therefore the detail is not so worrying as would be 
as much detail put in freehand aimlessly and unbal- 
anced. 

If you will now turn to the cover design of the 
Larousse given in the August number, you will find it 
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a beautiful production by Grasset, wherein we see also 
some decorative elements that may be studied in con- 
junction with what has gone before, as well as what we 
have written in this chapter about letters. For example, 
the use of line with silhouette—we find a dandelion leaf 
reduced to silhouette, and another laurel wreath like the 
one on Goethe’s Mother’s head. But the lettering of 
the title is the most interesting part of it. Grasset has 
studied the Caroline letter, and reproduces it with very 
scholarly fidelity. Only you who have studied an exam- 
ple like the Caroline alphabet we give from Strange’s 
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Design for an article in ‘‘La Revue Encyclopédique”’ on ‘‘ Le Théatre 
Moderne et L' Influence Etrangére, par Jean Jullien,” with an initial letter and 
design embracing a half-tone portrait of the author. A harmonious design, 
showing the use of silhouette; and Caroline lettering not so well understood 
as in the work of Grasset. Designed by George Auriol. 


book can appreciate the workmanship and good taste in 
the Grasset. A companion piece to this is the heading 
by Auriol where we see a modification of the monu- 
mental letter and the uncial as in thed and the r. Here 
the initials J J and the L are Gothic in principle, and 
you will not fail to see how harmoniously the L extends 
the spirit of the plant design, so that if you have ever 
read essays upon Gothic art like the writings of Ruskin 
you will readily see the plant form is here built upon, 
as in Gothic architecture. What we have said so far 
ought to have prepared you for a historic survey of the 
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topic of lettering. Our space is much too limited to 
make such a survey very extensive, but what we shall 
give in the next chapter will serve as a foundation on 
which you can build, by reading, a much more exhaust- 
ive study of the subject. 


(To be continued.) 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 

NO. XV.— BY F. HORACE TEALL,. 
T is fortunate that the writers who have erratic 
notions about the use of words, and express them 
in print, are restricted in the extent of their pernicious 
influence on the language. ‘‘Pernicious’’ seems a 
strong adjective when we acknowledge that those to 
whose work it is applied have really tried their best to 
do good, and were actuated by a noble motive; but 
when its real application is borne in mind—to the 
influence, not to the person — it seems justifiable. The 
best motive imaginable may as well have been non- 
existent if the work is done carelessly or hastily, with- 
out sufficient inquiry into circumstances. Such is the 
case in the matter of a certain writer’s inveighment 
against the use of the word ‘‘ modiste,’’ when he says: 
‘‘It is a hazardous thing to use words we do not know 
the meaning of, as we see in the following sentence: ‘It 
is not more than ten years since the Viscountess de 
Noue shocked the good ladies of St. Louis by appear- 
ing at one of the fashionable balls there in a dress made 
for her by a Parisian modiste that had been much 
admired in that city.’ According to this the Viscountess 
had her gowns made by a milliner. The French for 
dressmaker is couturiére en robes.’’ Many persons might 
be misled by this, for it is very specious; but a little 
thought should have induced the author to leave it 
unsaid. The word ‘‘modiste’’ may have been orig- 
inally applied in French only to a milliner, but it is now 
used in English mainly (if not only) for a dressmaker, 
and is correctly so used. Even French dictionaries 
translate it ‘‘dressmaker,’’ and all English dictionaries 
so define it. Thus, in fact, the word in the sentence 
quoted does not illustrate a hazardous thing, though it 
may well be true that many persons so use it simply 
because they know that everybody does. ‘‘ Modiste’’ 
literally means ‘‘a woman who deals in or makes fash- 
ionable articles, particularly of women’s apparel.’’ As 
to this particular word, probably the bad teaching noted 
will not mislead many readers, for the use is so well 
established that it must persist. As an example of hasty 
expression, that might sometimes be injurious, however, 
it well deserves all the space here given to it by way of 
caution. 

Pedantic strictness has demanded that the word 
‘‘monopoly’’ should not be used for anything but a 
legal right to control some business exclusively, and 
originally there was some ground for such restriction. 
Gilbert M. Tucker, in a book entitled ‘‘Our Common 
Speech,’’ said: ‘‘The frequent and glaring misuse of 


* Copyright, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 











this term is of no little importance, as it leads to confu- 
sion of thought, and sometimes to very ill-advised polit- 
ical action. A monopoly is an industry that is protected 
from competition by legal enactment. Certain dema- 
gogues are doing their best to lead the unthinking mul- 
titude to apply the term to industries which are 
perfectly open to competition, but in which, for one 
reason or another, nobody cares to compete —a widely 
different thing. The owner of a patent has a monopoly; 
but the notion that railroading, banking, or gas-making 
can be a monopoly, as long as all the world is at liberty 
to engage therein if it pleases, is at once grotesque and 
dangerous.’’ This is quoted by Alfred Ayres in ‘‘ The 
Verbalist,’’ with no other remarks, showing that it was 
thought by him to be all right and sufficient. Never- 
theless, the word long ago emerged from such absolute 
restriction into a much wider legitimate usage. Even 
with such narrow limits for the noun, it would still have 
been correct to say that one who by any means secured 
control of an entire trade, or made competition hope- 
less, monopolizes the trade; that is, he makes it like a 
monopoly. No step in language is more natural than 
that such monopolized business should soon be legiti- 
mately called a monopoly, for the effect is the same that 
would be secured by legal sanction. There is no con- 
fusion of thought, and it is neither grotesque nor dan- 
gerous to use the word ‘‘monopoly”’ in the sense, as 
given in the Standard Dictionary, ‘‘such control of a 
special thing, as a commodity, as enables the person 
or persons exercising it to raise the price of it above its 
real value, or above the price it would bring under 
competition.”’ 

A letter to the editor of the New York Sum said that 
a teacher told her pupils that ‘‘ black,’’ ‘‘ truthful,’’ and 
other such adjectives cannot be compared. The editor’s 
answer was that they can be compared, because they are 
compared, and many quotations from the best writers 
were given, notably this, said to be surely known by the 
grammarians who made the false assertion: ‘‘ We, the 
people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union.’’ Undoubtedly, strict logic would de- 
mand ‘‘ more nearly perfect,’’ or something expressive 
of approach to perfection, since anything really perfect 
could not be more so. ‘‘Still,’’ says Alfred Ayres, 
‘such phrases [as ‘‘ more perfect,’’ ‘‘ most complete’’ ] 
are, and probably will continue to be, used by good 
writers.’’ Such an assertion is equivalent to saying 
that the phrases are good English, and they are. These 
comparisons, however, might well be made less fre- 
quently, and some of them, as ‘‘ more universal,’’ may 
better be avoided altogether. 

Naturally, ‘‘move’’ should have a simpler meaning 
than ‘‘remove,’’ but some lexicographers reverse the 
natural order, as in the following, from Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary: ‘‘‘ Move’ is a generic term, in- 
cluding the sense of ‘remove,’ which is more generally 
applied to a change from one station or permanent 
position, stand, or seat to another station.’’ This is a 
peculiarly faulty sample of lexicography. Of course, 
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the remark deals only with the intransitive use of the 
verbs, and they are primarily transitive, as in saying we 
move something or remove something. When thus 
applied to an object, to move the thing is to shift its 
position, to remove it is to take it away or abolish it. 
It is a fact that ‘‘remove’’ is used for change of station, 
but it is not true that it is more generally so used than 


‘*move.’’ The only common application of either is to 
change of residence or place of business, and the word 
nearly always used is ‘‘move.’’ Vans for carrying 
household goods are called moving-vans. The day of 
changing is called moving day. It may be possible that 
it is because of finding in a dictionary such a statement 
as the one quoted that so many people now speak of the 
change as removing rather than moving, and we have 
notices of removal rather than of moving by business 
houses; but if it is at all necessary to choose between 
the two words, the other choice is more sensible, and, as 
a matter of fact, it is far more common. Shakespeare 
wrote ‘‘ Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane.’’ It 
is not unlikely that in his time, just as it is now, that was 
correct English; but it is equally probable that then, as 
now, his choice of words would have been better, from a 
strict etymological point of view, had he written ‘‘ Till 
Birnam wood shall move to Dunsinane.’’ 


(7o be continued.) 








From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, III. Photo by Rowley. 


Behold this ruin! ’Twas a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full. 

This narrow cell was Life’s retreat, 

This space was Thought's mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot, 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot. 

Nor Hope, nor Love, nor Joy, nor Fear, 
Have left one trace of record here. 


[About fifty years ago these lines were found penned on a skull in a 
London museum. The author was never known.— EpDIToR.] 
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Half-tone by 
ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Photo by Morrison, Chicago. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 

names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 











APPRECIATION OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


To the Editor: BuncGay, Enc., November 1, 1898. 
I am a long time in thanking you for your very flattering 
letter about the color specimens that I sent you nearly twelve 
months ago. Since then I have been appointed overseer in one 
of the oldest houses in London’s county works here. Our 
master here takes THE INLAND PRINTER and puts it in the 
public reading room for the benefit of the printers, and I have 
been encouraging them to study it by lending them the back 
numbers to take home, and they ail like it very much. I weary 
for it myself each month, for it is most entertaining reading to 
anyone who takes any interest in his business. Thanking you 
again, I remain, Yours faithfully, G. W. GREIG. 
(Late of Bushey, Herts. ) 





DIS-UNION IN THE UNION. ‘ 
To the Editor : CLEVELAND, OHIO, September 19, 1898. 

I attended an adjourned open meeting of No. 53 one even- 
ing last week, called to discuss the nine-hour movement, and I 
must say that if the attendance was any indication of the inter- 
est taken in the movement, it is very small indeed, in compari- 
son to the number of people employed in the different branches 
of our trade. 

The sentiment of the meeting was about evenly divided as 
to whether to ask ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work, or nine 
hours’ pay for nine hours’ work. Until we are more strongly 
united it would be folly to demand anything at present. 

There seems to be a lack of interest in the union on the 
part of the job hands. Why is it? Out of about twenty-two 
employes in a certain office in Cleveland, but three belong to 
the union at present, but there are eleven others who have held 
cards, but dropped out — some of them are ‘‘ old timers.’’ 

There seems to be some enmity between the news and job 
hands, and if this letter will bring forth a discussion on the 
subject and eventually bring about a better feeling, the writer 
will be greatly satisfied. 

Let us hear from some of the job hands why they have 
dropped out. A PRINT. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 25, 1898. 

Aug. McCraith’s department in THE INLAND PRINTER is 
always interesting and instructive, but as in the best of things 
human, there are occasional flaws in it. A very serious error 
appears in his department in the October number —such a 
gross misrepresentation of Henry George and his theory that I 
feel called upon to protest. ‘‘It [capital] does not, as Henry 
George said, increase with time, like growing wheat or mellow- 
ing wine —a suggestion that was ridiculed out of discussion at 
the time.’’ 


Henry George never said this of capital, and so it was not ; 


‘‘ridiculed out of discussion at the time.’’ What Henry George 
did say was this: ‘‘ Interest springs from the power of increase 
which the productive forces of nature and the capacity for 
exchange give to capital.’’ Quite a different thing. 

In discussing interest and the law of interest, George defines 
interest as ‘‘including all return for the use of capital,’ and 
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‘“excluding all compensation for risk, which forms so large a 
part of what is commonly called interest.’? He clearly appre- 
hended the fact that many forms of capital have no inherent 
power of increase, but he also saw that other forms have this 
power — growing wheat and mellowing wine, for instance. 
Through the exchangeability of capital this power must com- 
mercially attach itself to all capital. I have some money, for 
instance, which X desires to borrow; it is true that my money 
has no inherent power of increase, but I may exchange it for 
something that has— wheat or wine or cattle; shall I loan my 
money to X without recompense and thus forego the advantages 
I might otherwise have gained ? 

Or I have, suppose, a machine by which the product of labor 
may be considerably increased. The machine has no inherent 
power of increase —it will not work without labor, and if it 
stands idle it will rust. But shall I not have some share of the 
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His First INITIATION. 





increased product as a consideration for its use? Is not pro- 
ductive capital entitled to wages as well as productive labor? 
Of course, I speak of legitimate capital only. 

Henry George’s position, in short, is understood by me to 
be this: A productive power exists in capital distinct from but 
not independent of the productive power of labor, and interest 
is the wages of capital. 

I will only say of Mr. McCraith’s ingenious scheme for the 
abolition of interest, that a money that is worth nothing to lend 
or borrow will be equally worthless for any other purpose. I 
would not sell my old shoes for a bushel of such money. 

STEPHEN BELL. 

















A VOICE FROM OVER THE SEA, 
I have received the May copy of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It is handsomer than anything published either in France or 
Germany in the trade periodical line. As a lithographer, and 
former coworker with E. F. Wagner, I am much interested in 
the practical articles on lithography, art and process work by 
him.— John Gross, 69 Neppert Strasse, Mulhausen, Elsas. 
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ECHOES FROM THE PRESS CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 


ANY things combine to make the Press Club of Chicago 

M the greatest organization of the kind in the world. It 
has absolutely refused to admit to membership men 

who are not newspaper workers or literary writers. The trou- 
ble with nearly all similar associations is that because somebody 
is said to be ‘‘a good fellow,” a loophole is found to make him 
amember. The Press Club of Chicago has had its days of pros- 
perity and its days of adversity. Men who could 

reach down into their pockets and free the club 

from financial difficulty have offered to do so on 

condition of their election to membership. But they 

were not eligible, and the club has always resolutely 

refused to exceed the limits of its constitution. This 

has been the first and great reason of its success. It was 
organized as a press club and it remained so. With a 
membership of nearly four hundred, the club today has reached 
the strongest point in its history. Its scope has been greatly 
widened in the last year. Many trade newspaper men have 
been admitted and they have found the organization of ines- 
timable benefit to them. In the large parlor of the club may be 
seen any day men who represent the daily, the weekly, the 
literary and the trade press of Chicago and the West. Editorial 
writers, reporters, reviewers, novelists, historians—all are 
there. While the club is jealous of its membership, it is based 
on the strongest lines of equality and fraternal sentiment. The 
best of good-fellowship prevails. There is no ‘‘ backbiting,”’ 


no petty gossiping. This, in brief, is an outline of the Press 
Club of Chicago. 

Some of the best-known writers of America are members 
of the Press Club. For instance, there is Stanley Waterloo, 
whose books have been widely read in this country and in 
England. And there is Opie Read, whose novels depict phases 


of life so natural that his characters seem formed of flesh and 
blood. Then there is T. S. Denison, a finished and graceful 
writer; and H. S. Canfield, vigorous and bold in his style; and 
John McGovern, an easy, powerful and descriptive writer and 
lecturer; and John Crawford, one of the best editorial writers 
and book reviewers in the United States, and a score of others 
whose names are familiar to the readers of current literature. 
And there is no lack of poets in the club. Col. William Light- 
foot Visscher has achieved fame as a writer of verse. Earnest 
McGaffey’s poems are finished and graceful. Frank Putnam 
has written some poetical gems. The poetry of Charles 
Eugene Banks has sentiment and pathos. Nixon Waterman’s 
verses in dialect have the true jingle of the humorist. The 
poetry of Earl Marble shows the touch of genius. 

Now, these are some of the people of the Press Club. .But 
they are only a part of it. While the club is full of literary 
men it does not put on any airs. It is still thoroughly Bohe- 
mian in its character and always will be. It is filled with good 
fellows from every department of literature and newspaper 
work. 

BELIEVING that a newspaper club should be for men only, 
the constitution provides that no woman may become a mem- 
ber. There was just one exception to this rule. That was 
made at the request of the late Franc B. Wilkie in favor of 
Blanche Roosevelt Tucker, whose death was recently an- 
nounced from Paris. She became an honorary member in 
1880. But one must not be led to believe by this that the Press 
Club is ungallant. On the contrary, the members all have the 
highest regard for the ladies. Every week a reception is given 
to them in the parlors of the club, and Wednesday afternoon is 
known as “‘ Ladies’ Day.’’ Then at the numerous receptions 
and entertainments the ladies are always the first consideration. 
The programmes are arranged for their especial pleasure. 

These social features, by the way, are becoming very popu- 
lar. Mr. A. H. Packard, chairman of the Reception Commit- 
tee, has arranged to give them at intervals of about every two 
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weeks during the winter season. The last two entertainments 
proved great successes. At one John McGovern delivered a 
lecture on Jean Jacques Rousseau, and at the other Colonel 
Visscher lectured on ‘‘Sixty Minutes in the War.”’ 


VisIToRs are always interested in the portrait gallery of the 
club. This consists of oil paintings of its presidents. Just the 
other day an excellent painting of the late Washington Hesing, 
by Schwerdt, was placed on exhibition in the parlor. It is 
probable that the club will purchase it. Moses Wentworth, a 
nephew of the late John Wentworth, has recently presented 
the Press Club with a photograph and a steel engraving of his 
uncle. ‘‘Long’’ John Wentworth was an old member of the 
club. He was the twenty-first and the twenty-fourth mayor of 
Chicago and one of the strongest characters in the city. He 
was six feet six inches tall and a man of most positive convic- 
tion and action. He published the Chicago Democrat back 
in the ‘‘forties.’’ Although a democrat, he was elected mayor 
twice on the Republican ticket— in 1857 and 1860. 

An interesting picture that was presented to the club not 
long ago, was a large photograph of the late Charles A. Dana. 
It was given by his son, Paul Dana. 

F. J. Schulte has also presented to the club an exceedingly 
good likeness in oil of the late Franc B. Wilkie, the first presi- 
dent of the organization. It represents Mr. Wilkie with a 
cigar in his mouth, and is as natural as life. 

There are many other pictures in the club that are deserving 
of mention, but the scope of the present article will not admit 
of this. 


AS REGULARLY as the hands of the big clock in the parlor 
get around to 10 o’clock, a group of members distribute them- 
selves in the big easy chairs. The arms of the chairs make 
good leg racks. Pipes, stogies, two-fers, and the finest 
Havanas, are aglow. There is absolutely no restriction as to 
what a man shall smoke. It may be a rope or a rubber pipe 
if he wishes, although, of course, there will be comments, and 
I have yet to see the man who can stand up long under the 
comments of this morning coterie of critics, free-thinkers, 
free-talkers, and all-round joshers. 

The other morning the name of Flanders came up. 
Flanders is all right. They call him Mons. Flanders up at the 
club, and with the same freedom, probably, that the baker in 
the ‘‘ Hunting of the Snark’’ was called ‘‘Candle Ends’”’ and 
“Toasted Cheese,’’ some of Flander’s intimate friends address 
him as ‘‘ Flans the Flambeau.”’ 

Flanders will disappear off the face of the earth for months. 
Then he will show up suddenly some day smiling. And 
Flanders can smile blandly —the smile of an innocent babe. 
The first time I ever met him was up in Mason City, Iowa. 
Flanders was there with a roller skating troup —snowed in. 
He told me afterward that his people had to wade home 
through the snow. Some time after that he bobbed up 
serenely in Chicago as a newspaper reporter. Now he has 
gone to Alaska. That is how his name happened to come up 
in the club. Everyone knew something about Flanders. 

One time he was sent down by the old Heradd to report a 
prize fight in Indiana. To get to the scene of action he had 
to go through a dense woods. The trees were covered with 
snow, and as the moon shone through the icy branches of the 
trees, Flanders got worked up somehow. It struck him as 
very picturesque. In the meantime it was getting late, and the 
telegraph editor was waiting and waiting and saying unkind 
things about Flanders. At last the first installment came trick- 


ling in. 


‘*Thank God,”’’ said the telegraph man, ‘‘ here comes Flan- 
ders’ stuff.’’ 

The dispatch started out with a vivid description of the 
night scene in the Indiana woods. Flanders told what a mag- 
ical effect the moonbeams had on the glistening snow. Then 
to make it more impressive he said, ‘‘and the screech-owls 
fluttered overhead.’’ This thing went on for two columns, but 











not a word of the prize fight. Flanders hadn’t reached that 
yet. The telegraph editor was trying to get a word in edge- 
ways to the telegraph operator to tell Flanders to get down 
to business, but the operator was busy. Flanders was at his 
elbow pumping it into him, and describing the grandeur of 
Indiana scenery in the winter time. The telegraph editor gave 
itup. Just as the papers were running off on the press Flan- 
ders got down to the start of the fight. He had the two fight- 
ers shaking hands. At that point the telegraph editor quit him 
and went home. 

‘* And the funniest thing about it,’’ said Flanders some little 
time afterward, ‘‘whenever I went in to see the city editor, 
looking for a job, no matter how cheerfully I greeted him 
with ‘good morning, Mr. City Editor,’ he would never say a 
word, but point to my dispatch pasted on the wall and contain- 
ing the passage, ‘and the screech-owls fluttered overhead.’ ”’ 
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COPY FOR ENGRAVINGS. 


BY GEO. H. BENEDICT. 


ANY articles have recently appeared in trade papers on 
M the subject of illustrations and illustrated advertising, 
and it is noticeable that the main point of all such arti- 
cles has been to advertise the engraving house with which the 
writer was connected. Nothing of general interest and advan- 
tage to buyers of cuts can be gained by a perusal of the articles 
in question. There is a need of practical information on this 
subject, and the purpose of this article is to acquaint the printer 
and publisher with a general knowledge pertaining to the 
making and cost of engravings by the most modern methods 
of producing them. 

Experience has proven that the more intimate knowledge 
the person ordering has of the making of engravings, the less 
trouble is likely to arise in satisfying him, and there can be no 
doubt but that this knowledge enables him to save time, expense 
and annoyance in his business. As orders by correspondence 
are sent from every section of the United States, an important 
suggestion to follow is, that correspondents should write as 
explicitly as possible in stating their wants and conditions to the 
engraver. A full letter at the outset saves time in the end, and, 
when accompanied by the copy, should insure satisfactory 


results. 
THE HALF-TONE PROCESS. 


It is impossible to make a good half-tone from a bad orig- 
inal. So much depends upon the extent of reduction and upon 
the color and distinctness of the copy to be reproduced that it 
is important to use great care in selecting the copy, which 
should be at least as large as the proposed engraving. Nega- 
tives and tintypes should never be offered as copy. 

To obtain the best results, photographs must be toned to a 
neutral tint, nicely mounted and burnished; sharp in detail, and 
without solid colors or abrupt lights and shades in the parts that 
should be nicely graded. A light background prevents the 
picture looking flat. The ‘‘ Aristo’”’ and ‘‘ Brilliant’? albumen 
prints are best. 

Whatever is to be photographed should be as distinct as 
possible, and it must never be forgotten that, in the re-photo- 
graphing, through a screen, which is necessary in the process, 
some of the clearness of the original is lost. This loss is 
decreased when it is possible to reduce the original only a little, 
for in that case the lights and shadows of the picture are con- 
centrated more than they were in the original, and the loss is 
not so apparent. 

Since the photographs furnished for half-tone illustrations 
vary from every kind of amateur and professional prints, 
obtained under every conceivable condition, they frequently 
require a considerable amount of retouching. It is often the 
case that there is a need to strengthen the shadows or retouch 
the high lights. Common instances of this are where light dra- 
peries appear in costumes or backgrounds, in which case it is 
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necessary to strengthen the outlines or shadows so that there 
will be a distinction between the different parts of the picture in 
the reproduction. In retouching ordinary photographs, the 
prints can often be improved by strengthening the high lights in 
the eyes and other points of the features, and sometimes by 
drawing a distinct line between portions of the head or costume 
and background, While these details may appear indistinctly 
in the photograph, they will be lacking in the reproduction. In 
other cases it may be desirable to remove certain portions of 
the original, or change the picture entirely; in the case of build- 
ings, to supply names or remove objectionable points. In a 
street view blurs are frequently caused by the movement of 
figures. These defects are remedied by painting in the figures, 
or removed by painting in the details of the street or back- 
ground. 
COST OF HALF-TONES. 

For strictly high-grade half-tone cuts, mounted on wood, in 
square finish from good photographs, the usual charge is 20 
cents per square inch. The minimum price for small cuts is $2 
each. Wood-cut finish, vignetting, improving or altering pho- 
tographs is charged extra at 75 cents per hour. Vignetting 
column cuts will average 35 cents each; double column, 75 
cents each. Plates finer than 150-line are twenty-five per cent 
extra; duplicate plates from original negatives are twenty-five 
per cent less. 

The cost of groups depends on the copy furnished; if the 
photographs can be placed together and the negatives made at 
one operation, the square inch price should prevail; but if the 
copy is in separate photographs, varying in size and color, 
extra negatives will be necessary, for which there will be an 
extra charge. If an ornamental background is required, the 
charge for the drawing will approximate 75 cents per hour. 


NEWSPAPER CUTS. 


As photo-zinc etchings cannot be made from photographs 
without first making pen drawings, and it is impossible to make 
a good cut from a bad copy, it is therefore important, when 
ordering cuts for newspaper illustrations, to use care in select- 
ing the photographs; they should be as perfect as possible, and 
contain everything to be shown in the engraving. In making 
the pen drawing, objects that disfigure the picture can be omit- 
ted, but it is difficult to add anything not shown. The photo- 
graphs should be larger than the proposed engravings, or at 
least of the same size. Large engravings made from small 
photographs do not show to advantage. Tintypes are difficult 
to work from; never send them to an engraver unless no better 
copy can be had. 

The cost of photo-zinc etchings, from pen drawings by 
artists, in newspaper style, of standard quality, will be, 
approximately : 


PORTRAITS. 

%-Col. Col. 2-Col. 

2 eee eee $2.00 $4.00 

PRUE as 5 nics ce cacvetcgevcnce ee 3.00 6.00 

ESE OEP err eane 4.00 8.00 
BUILDINGS. 

COE isos oki s5.2 5 -» $4.00 

IN 1 5s Garao Wick cecilnncasts ch'cbbcaceheceensss) GOR 

PN Ser vod Rated gc di wills< dved.ahivliesac ches veaweee’ 8.00 


PHOTO-ZINC ETCHING. 


Direct reproductions by photo-zinc etching can only be 
made from copy that is in clear black lines or dots on clean 
white paper. Flat tints and blurred shadows cannot be repro- 
duced unless first transformed into lines or stipple. Prints 
from wood cuts can be reduced as much as one-third, while 
close-lined steel engravings and lithographs may be enlarged 
to advantage. The enlargement tends to make the lines more 
open and suitable for letterpress printing. In ordering repro- 


ductions it is safer to select the coarser kinds of work and have 
them reduced, but it is important to remember that when a 
picture is reduced the lines are brought nearer together in 
exactly the same proportion that the picture is made smaller, 
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and a point can be reached when the lines will run together. 
When the copy is either to be reduced or enlarged, the relative 
proportions are preserved. If either dimension, height or width 
be given, the other will be unfailingly regulated by the camera. 


COST OF PHOTO-ZINC ETCHING. 


First-class photo-zinc etching mounted on wood, from draw- 
ings or other copy furnished by the customer, suitably prepared 
for direct reproduction, without alteration to the copy or plate, 
is generally charged at 8 cents per square inch. The minimum 
price for small cuts is 80 cents each. When a number of copies 


From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Ill. Photo by B. Cary. 


UNCLE JImMMy. 


drawn to a scale are reproduced at one operation, the square 
inch rate rules for the plate as etched, with an extra charge of 
ro cents each for blocking separately. The minimum charge in 
such cases is 40 cents. 

The cost of designs and plates for headings varies in pro- 
portion to the fineness of the work and amount of detail in the 
drawing or plate. Newspaper headings will vary from $8 to 
$40; letter-heads from $12 to $25; note-heads from $8 to-$15; 
business cards from $10 to $20; monograms from $2 to $6. If 
the customer when writing will state the amount he is willing 
to invest in the plate, the engraver will probably either furnish 
a design at once or write regarding it. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 


For highly finished mechanical work, wood engraving is 
still the most satisfactory, and probably always will be. For 
boldness of outline and depth of shading, it has not been 
equaled by any process work. It is impossible to produce a 
pen-and-ink drawing for photo-zinc etching that will have the 
fine, wavy free line which the wood engraver makes with his 
graver, or to draw the graduated and flat tints produced by 
the ruling machine on wood. For much of the small work 
used in catalogues it is not only better to engrave on wood, 
but cheaper, as all drawings for process cuts are made larger 
than the plate to be obtained, and the increased size of the 
drawing calls for an additional expenditure of labor, which 
results in a greater cost for the completed plate than would be 
necessary to complete the wood cut. 

For the coarser advertising cuts and large plates containing 
plain or shaded lettering, hard metal plates are used in place 
of wood blocks. They are also peculiarly adapted to colored 
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label work, flat and ruled tints, etc. The plates can be printed 
from directly, and the saving in electrotypes is an item of con- 
siderable consequence. 

THE WAX PROCESS 


is utilized for making every variety of railroad, geographical, 
State, county and town maps, mechanical and architectural 
diagrams, intricate rulework and fine script. By it are pro- 
duced plates for the uses named which cannot be surpassed in 
beauty, clearness of line and exceptional printing quality. All 
ordinary designs in ink or pencil, blue prints or photographs, 
answer for copy as well as finished drawings. 

For original designs, wood, metal or wax ‘engravings, the 
cost varies in proportion to the fineness of the work and the 
amount of detail in the drawing or plate; no general prices 
can be given. Each subject requiring a special estimate, the 
copy should always be sent with the inquiry for prices. 

Electrotypes, when required, should always be made before 
the original is used, otherwise they will show whatever wear 
the original has been subjected to. Electrotypes are never 
furnished unless specially ordered in addition to the original 
engraving. Twenty-four hours are required for making the 
electrotypes in addition to the time consumed in preparing the 
cuts. No molds or patterns from which electrotypes can be 
made after the engraving has been delivered are preserved, 
unless by special arrangement. 

TIME. 


While it is possible to turn out a finished plate in a few 
hours, the work constantly on hand and obligations to other 
customers will prevent any engraver guaranteeing to fill an 
order for a single plate from suitable drawing or print in less 
than two days, and from three to six days if the subject is to 


be redrawn. 
QUALITY. 


It is difficult to explain to a person not having experience 
with the good and bad products, that when two prices are 
offered for an engraving there will be a corresponding differ- 
ence in quality. The prices named in this article are the pre- 
vailing rates of concerns capable of producing work of a 
standard quality. It seems a natural conclusion that a concern 
selling or offering any article of merchandise cheap, will 
deliver cheap goods, i. e., goods of inferior quality. It is the 
same in buying engravings, and if one engraver’s work is given 
the same care and attention and as good plates produced as by 
another, he cannot afford to cut the prices of his competitor in 
half, particularly as the demand for skilled labor is always good 
and wages nearly uniform. 

It is a part of good management and a test of ability for 
an engraver to be able to compete with the most successful 
concerns, in the quality of his productions, as well as in the 
price at which the goods can be delivered. To produce the 
best results requires the use of advanced methods and ingen- 
ious tools that improve on work that many firms would be 
content to deliver. 

REMEMBER 

the following suggestions when ordering engraving: Mark 
every piece of copy so as to identify it with the letter of 
instructions. Be sure to specify what kind of engraving you 
wish made, whether half-tone, zinc etching, wood or wax 
engraving, or tell the engraver distinctly to use his own judg- 
ment in the matter. Say if you wish the copy returned. Be 
sure to indicate the exact size the cut is to be made, either in 
inches or picas, in height or width, and not in such terms as 
‘one-half’? or ‘‘one-fourth’’ of copy, unless you add ‘‘in 
height’? or ‘‘in width’’ to the proportion desired. 

When sending drawings by mail, see that they are well pro- 
tected; if unmounted, great care should be taken to pack them 
so that they will not be crushed. Creases are difficult to repair, 
and leave defects in the plate. Place the drawing between 
cards or in a paper tube, or on a round, smooth stick, with an 
outside covering, but do not fold in an envelope. Only photo- 











graphs mounted on cardboard should be sent in envelopes. 
The cost of the engraving is frequently increased, and its qual- 
ity diminished, by want of care in these particulars. 

Were it possible to make up a line of sizes and styles of 
cuts in anticipation of future business, it would be practicable 
to list the goods, subject to a discount. It is impossible, how- 
ever, where the goods are made to order in lines requiring the 
skill of special workmen, necessitating an indefinite amount of 
time to complete the work, to do otherwise than quote a price 
based on the cost of production. If the customer desires a 
profit, it will be necessary on his part to add a sufficient margin 
over the engraver’s price to pay for his time, trouble, and the 
risk in handling the order. 





THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. 
CONDUCTED BY CADILLAC. 
This department is published in the interests of the employing printers’ 


organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to employers, and 
the doings of master printers’ societies are especially welcome. 


THE SYRACUSE AGREEMENT, 


Whatever may be the final outcome of the agreement 
entered into by the committee of employing printers and the 
International Typographical Union, it cannot be denied that 
the committee of employers showed every desire to treat the 
shorter workday question with the utmost fairness. It has 
been the tendency all along on the part of the employes to 
‘‘demand”’ that the employers make every concession. The 
instances where local unions were willing to concede anything 
in consideration of a lessening of the hours were rare indeed. 
In any event, the employer was to be made a victim; either he 
must submit to a reduction in the working time of his employes, 
or he must face a strike and the annoyance of a ‘‘ boycott.”’ 
The natural tendency would have been for the employers to 
resist when their rights were so vigorously assailed. That they 
have not done so, but-instead have preferred to yield (half a 
loaf at a time, to be sure), argues well for their liberality and 
fair-mindedness. Few employers in other industries, similarly 
situated, would have acted with so great generosity. The 
example should not be lost upon the unions, but perhaps it is 
expecting too much to hope that the terms ‘“‘ tyrant,’’ ‘‘ oppres- 
sor,” and others of similar import, be dropped from the union 
vocabulary for atime. The millennium has not yet arrived. 

From letters from numerous cities where the employers are 
organized, I find that the disposition to concur in the agreement 
is very general. While it is well understood on both sides 
that the action of the Typothetze committee had no binding 
effect upon employers generally, there seems to be a desire to 
carry out the agreement as fully as local circumstances will per- 
mit. Here and there are found exceptions to the rule, but in 
these cases the unwillingness of the employer is based upon 
local conditions which put him at considerable disadvantage 
already and would practically swamp him if he were compelled 
to yield still further. In cities, for instance, where ‘‘ open 
shops’’ are the rule, or where but a small percentage of the 
offices employ union labor and observe union rules, there is 
some disposition to postpone the putting into effect of the 
agreement until such time as the trade is better organized. 
The element of competition has got to be considered, despite 
fine-spun theories which pooh-hoo its existence, and it is unfair 
and extremely unwise to expect one employer — simply because 
he employs none but members of the union—to reduce the 
hours even one-half an hour a day, while from his competitors, 
who employ nonunion men, no concession is exacted. One of 
my correspondents informs me that he is situated in a town 
which, while practically all union, is subject to the competition, 
from an adjoining city, of two of the largest printing plants in 
the United States. 

‘*We have for a number of years,’’ he writes, ‘‘given our 
employes a fifty-five-hour week and paid them a rate of wages 
fixed by their organizations. Our neighbors, who are free 
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from all union influence and union dictation, run their offices 
sixty hours a week and pay a rate of wages considerably less 
than that which we pay. We are constantly reminded of their 
presence by seeing many of our best customers attracted to 
their offices by means of prices so low as to be entirely out of 
our reach. Their agents are constantly at work in the field 
which ought to belong to us, and the unions make no attempt 
to stop this outflow of work. Yet the union committees come 
to us and ask us to sign a contract to still further reduce our 
working hours at the end of one year’s time, with the implied 
threat that if we don’t do so they will at once inaugurate a 
strike to compel us to accede to their demands immediately. 
Our reply to the unions is this: Put our competitors on the 
same basis as we are on and we will talk business to you; until 
then we will sign nothing; we will agree to nothing, and if you 
want to strike — well, strike and make the most of it. We are 
still awaiting their ‘ ultimatum.’ ”’ 

I do not think any reasonable reader will be unwilling to 
concede that in this case, as in others, the agreement should 
not be enforced until such time as the field is better organized. 
Instead of inaugurating a strike to embarrass employers who 
have already shown a disposition to be fair, it seems to me that 
the better thing for the Union to do would be to go about 
organizing the men in the competitive towns. I am told that 
in this particular instance the unions have accumulated pretty 
fair ‘‘ defense funds,”’ to be used in enforcing a nine-hour day 
if need be. I make the suggestion that the best way to use 
this money in furthering the ends for which it was accumulated 
is to expend it in bringing about a more perfect organization in 
the ‘‘competitive district’? of which the city in question is 
the center. The rest will be easy. 


OF COURSE. 


As foreshadowed in these columns a month ago, the demand 
for a ‘‘nine-hour day,’’ now that it seems likely to be agreed 
to, is being supplanted by a similar demand for an “‘ eight-hour 
day.””’ A New York printers’ paper which says the rights of 
the journeyman printer have been abridged by ‘“‘ corporate 
rapacity and greed,’’ winds up a glowing editorial on the 
“greatest victory the I. T. U. ever won”’ (meaning the agree- 
ment entered into between the Typothetz committee and the 
Union) by suggesting that ‘‘The job printers really should be 
working the eight-hour day, and that should be the ultimate 
result of shortening the hours of labor to nine per day.” 
Certainly, and after the ‘‘ ultimate result’’ has been achieved, 
what then? Seven, six, five, four, three, two, one, and the 
millennium ! 

‘*FAKE’’ LEGISLATION A BOOMERANG. 

“Tf no ‘fake’ or reckless labor statutes were passed, the 
courts would in the main appear to be, as in fact they are, 
friendly and fair toward labor interests,’’ says Case and Com- 
ment, an impartial journal of law and lawyers. ‘‘ The law- 
makers who will pander to folly and ignorance by voting for 
unconstitutional measures in order to keep ‘solid’ with the 
labor vote, knowing all the time that they are raising false 
hopes among the workingmen which must inevitably be disap- 
pointed by judicial decisions, are probably not very numerous. 
Doubtless there are more who are reckless in the matter, giving 
their votes to all measures asked by workingmen without much 
exercise of their own judgment. They may gain popularity by 
so doing, but they grievously wrong both the workingman and 
the courts. They deceive the former, while they force the 
latter into apparent hostility to labor by the necessary annul- 
ment of the worthless laws. 

‘* A typical case of ill-advised legislation is the Pennsylvania 
act of June 15, 1897, which was held void in Fraser vs. McCon- 
way & T. Co., C. C. D. Pa., 82 Fed. Rep., 257. It attempted 
to lay a tax of 3 cents per day for any foreign-born, unnatural- 
ized male person employed in that State. This the court 
necessarily held unconstitutional, as a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws to such laborers. Protection of workingmen 
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against competition by the most ignorant foreigners whose 
wages will not maintain a decent home is most earnestly sought. 
But labor legislation seems to be too often regarded as a mere 
sop to the labor vote, which serves its purpose if it be sweet in 
the mouth, although it prove bitter farther down. It is time 
for the legislative brain and conscience to free such questions 
from insincerity and humbug and get hold of them with the 
largest intelligence and honesty.”’ 


‘“MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP.”’ 


Advocates of municipal ownership of printing plants, gas 
plants, street car lines and the like would do well to take a leaf 
out of the city of Toledo’s book of experience. Toledo has 
been dabbling in ‘‘ municipal ownership’’ and finds, as the 
telegraphic dispatches say, that it has been to her cost, if not 
to her sorrow. 

‘* By careful work,”’ says this dispatch, ‘‘the Toledo council 
has avoided handling the matter of the city gas plant, in which 
the people dropped several hundred thousand dollars, and a 
contract has been arranged whereby a private concern is to 
take over and operate the plant. In the construction of the 
city gas mains some one made a fortune. The gas plant, cost- 
ing several millions, is practically useless, and it will cost 
thousands more to put it in running order.’’ 

Now, it isn’t to be concluded that because Toledo has been 
robbed through her efforts to get into business for herself that 
‘‘municipal ownership ”’ is everywhere provocative of jobbery 
and dishonesty, but it is asserted that the system which our 
wise socialistic friends so earnestly advocate opens the way to 
the utmost extravagance in the use of the public funds and in 
the end leaves the taxpayer worse off than under the competi- 
tive system. 

‘PATHS OF SORROW.”’ 

An English newspaper, commenting upon the failure of a 
recent strike among the ‘‘ railway servants’’ of Great Britain, 
gives the following impartial review of the strike and its advan- 
tages and disadvantages: 


It is humiliating, time after time, for the forces of labor to be worsted. 
But has it not ever been so, more or less, from the time of the old journey- 
men hatters’ strike fifty years ago, from the time of the disastrous turn-out of 
the Amalgamated Engineers in 1852, through the whole gamut of labor move- 
ments to the very latest examples? So-called strikes have been one contin- 
ual “ path of sorrow’”’ for the contending operatives. The only satisfaction 
to be got out of them up to the present has been that all the labor and all the 
money expended, and all the privation suffered, have not been thrown away. 
That is at least some consolation. They may have been badly managed, they 
have indeed been badly engineered, they may have been failures so far as the 
objects sought to be obtained by the men have been realized, but the very 
fact that a formidable organization stood in the way of any attempt by the 
employer to reduce the men’s wages has always been, and we venture to 
think always will be the means of keeping the standard of wages much above 
what it otherwise would have been. But when it comes to absolute action 
we repeat that if the efforts of the unions have not been failures directly, they 
have been so largely in effect, and they have been so because serious errors 
have been committed in management or rather in the mismanagement of the 
combined modes of seeking redress, for the want of common prudence in not 
calculating all the eventualities and circumstances with which they were sur- 
rounded. Not only has disaster followed, but the men have lowered them- 
selves in the estimation of the public. As a necessary consequence, they 
have had the credit of being wrong when they were morally right. 

The moral rectitude of their action is perhaps the least disputed, for 
according to the just principles of political economy, it is only right that the 
workingman should have something like a fair share of the profits of the 
manufacturer or the producer, whose capital he is aiding to grow. And col- 
lisions occur when it is not so. There are instances where, in consequence of 
the unrestricted freedom of commerce, and the capricious character of credit, 
there are men of easy virtue who get into business who have little regard for 
the honest claims of their work-people, nor have they an overmuch respect 
for the rules which regulate the conduct of fair traders. The unhealthy 
competition produced by this class of men— happily a diminishing class — is 
at all times certain to react upon the labor market. Profits must be made, 
and when they cannot be made in a legitimate way, they are taken out of the 
value of the poor man's industry. But it is not always so, and in the case of 
a proposed reduction, the times and circumstances should be weighed, and if 
it can be ascertained that the employers cannot carry on their business with 
remunerative profit, the only proper alternative would be to accept the con- 
ditions offered. If, on the other hand, the men seek an advance, they should 
be quite sure that the business would bear the extra pressure, or that they 
were not playing into the hands of competing employers in some other 
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locality where a lower rate of wages prevails. In fact, so to speak, the 
men need not study the interest of their employers, for if the men act hon- 
estly and wisely for themselves, they will do their employers no wrong. 
No combination can send the price of labor above its natural level for 
long. The great leading principle of trade in a free country is that all 
men have a right to choose the most suitable market in which to dispose 
of their own labor, or the products of their industry, and as a necessary 
corollary to this the consumers are justified in purchasing what they may 
require in the market where they can be secured at the cheapest rate These 
two propositions underlie all that is valuable in our social system and 
workingmen who value the principles of national liberty should never lose 
sight of that. Unless they will it otherwise, they are free agents. But if, 
alas, it becomes necessary to fight, the long and the short of it is, that it is 
not enough in the future that they should feel perfectly sure of gaining a vic- 
tory by merely turning-out. No body of men can ever be justified in entering 
upon a conflict with their employers unless they possess funds and organiza- 
tion sufficient to try the right of the case fairly as to time. 


NOTES. 

THE striking printers in Lansing, Michigan, are publishing a 
daily paper. 

THE Johnson Publishing Company, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
assigned. Assets, $6,000; liabilities, $5,000. 

THE Columbus (Ohio) Typographical Union publishes a 
weekly paper and hopes soon to make it a daily. 

It is stated that the German Baptist Publishing Company 
will remove its plant from Mount Morris, Illinois, to Plymouth, 
Indiana. 

Lioyp & MILLER have bought the 7rades Review from 
the Trades Assembly of Bloomington, Illinois, and have added 
a job printing plant to their equipment. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company is suing the A. H. 
Pugh Printing Company, of Cincinnati, for an alleged infringe- 
ment of the Eastman patent mileage tickets. 


JupGE ScarriTtT, of Kansas City, Missouri, is certain of 
reélection when his term expires. He rules that the city 
council of Kansas City has the right to discriminate in favor of 
taxpayers who belong to unions and against taxpayers who do 
not belong to unions, if it wants to. The case was brought by 
Lawton & Burnap, printers, who sought to recover $100 dam- 
ages because the council refused to accept their tender for city 
printing unless they agreed to comply with a city ordinance 
requiring the Allied Trades label to appear on all city printing. 
Their bid was the lowest, and they contended that to reject it 
for the reason given was class legislation and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. The city and the trades unions joined ina demurrer 
which was sustained by the court. The case will doubtless be 
appealed. 





Our Mary. 





PRINTING OFFICE RULES. 

Office rules for newspapers and job printing offices are in 
demand. THE INLAND PRINTER has received a number of 
requests for such rules lately. It will simplify matters if sub- 
scribers who desire such rules would send in their names, and 
those who have such rules for sale would notify us to that 
effect, and we shall endeavor to place the several parties in 
communication. Mr. J. F. Cornwall, 515 Fig avenue, Santa 
Barbara, California, desires a set of rules for employes for a 
daily paper. Can anyone oblige the subscriber? 








THE ARTISAN. 


CONDUCTED BY AUG. M’CRAITH. 

The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration to the 
conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the interests of the 
artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 

Readers will remember that the formation of a paper trust 
was noticed in these columns a few months ago. Hardly have 
we had time to hold up our hands in dismay and bellow for 
government ownership when it is announced another immense 
pulp mill is to be erected in Maine under the awful law of com- 
petition. Again the stock market has noted the incorporation 
of another tobacco trust in New Jersey, and American Tobacco 
fell off a few points on the mere news of it. If this continues, 
what will become of those spellbinders who tell us that the 
‘‘giant aggregations of corporate wealth in juxtaposition with a 
corrupt and venal judiciary necessitate a cohesion of class con- 
sciousness that will be at once homogeneous and heterogene- 
ous,’’ or words to that effect? It is really too bad that the trust 
gives us a cheaper product, making competition with it unprofit- 
able, otherwise we would have more rivalry like the above, and 
some good people would sleep easier and save their innocent 
neighbors a lot of worriment. Here is a senator in Congress 
‘‘tearing a passion to rags’’ over the formation of a Joint Traffic 
Association. The latter goes about its business, and to all 
intents and purposes does it well. But the bellowing of the 
wind-jammers gets in its work. The association is declared 
illegal. Good, from one standpoint, in that it shows that the 
‘‘corrupt and venal’’ is reachable and would uphold the law. 
It is well to make a note of this. Perhaps the discontent of this 
era had something to do with it. Perhaps an agitator or two 
may step around a trifle further up in the air. Nevertheless, it 
turns out that said association was not so inimical as supposed; 
that some such combine is necessary to establish parity between 
places and persons; and a study of the problem, its history and 
work, lends support to this view. 

But this is plaguing ourselves with thrashing straw. It is not 
only tiresome, but profitless. Eternal vigilance is all right, but 
eternal regulation is very much of a nuisance. Old Father Time 
takes good care of many things without the aid of bolts and 
slots. If he cannot do it today he will tomorrow, if he is given 
a chance to adjust his goggles. If he cannot trudg< afoot he 
will call up a horse car; if this is not available hz will invent a 
trolley or a bicycle. If he cannot get fire ue will use gas, and 
if gas is cornered he will run on electricity for the time being, 
and some day, when he falls short on that, he will have an air- 
ship in readiness. But, no matter, we are accustomed to look 
to legislation for relief. Every fledgling statesman would enact 
a law—an Ellsworth bill to repress speech, a Raines law to 
quench thirst, innumerable laws to stop trade here and make it 
there, taxes to the right of us, taxes to the left of us, with a 
‘‘boss”’ in front of us. We have municipalized libraries with 
their censors that are ruled by condescension instead of polite- 
ness; municipalized streets that are dirty and rutty; municipal- 
ized parks unlighted by night, stamping grounds for garroters, 
and for the municipal unwashed by day; municipalized water 
boards that give us by turns Democratic or Republican water, 
but never the stuff they drink themselves; municipalized school 
committees that permit of jobs in the books of children, and 
tax prudence to contribute to recklessness, that education may 
reduce the crimes of empty stomachs; municipal debts but no 
municipal assets; municipalized policemen —and there we are 
held up. 

Customs and laws are a disease that need their own medi- 
cine, regulation, and the scalpel of relegation. Could we wipe 
out the laws that hamper trade and industry some of us might 
take a vacation and the rest go “‘ unregulated.”’ 

Certain interested parties, fakers and others, are circulating 
the report that the recent International Convention declared for 
political action. As stated in the November issue, the conven- 
tion merely advised the discussion of economic subjects, not 
even the indorsement of any of the same; and it would naturally 
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seem that if an organization were going into politics, it would 
have a platform of its own or adopt some one already existing. 
But the International Typographical Union has not gone that 
far yet; nor will it. 

PRINTERS AND THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

A Colorado correspondent writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly furnish 
information in regard to securing a position in the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, namely: What positions are 
available, salary of same and manner of proceeding? Are 
these positions under civil service regulations or are they sub- 
ject to political manipulation? I have a certificate in the Inter- 
national, but am not working under jurisdiction of any union 
at present.’’ 

The positions available are those that are usually to be 
found in a printing office. Employes are hired by the hour, at 
40 cents, 8 hours per day. For night work twenty per cent 





Photo by Pearson, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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extra —on the Congressional Record and hurried public docu- 
ments. Proofreaders get 53 cents per hour, and foremen, who 
are employed by the day, $5.75. For night foremen it is 
optional with the Public Printer; the foreman of the Congres- 
sional Record receives $7. There are but a few employed by 
the piece — bindery girls. The time system was inaugurated by 
Public Printer Benedict. It was opposed by the pieceworkers, 
who made higher wages than those on time; and their wages 
were cited by congressmen who, for them, also opposed it, as 
evidence that wages were sufficiently high. The office is union 
from top to bottom, including the bindery girls, who were 
organized by Miss Kate V. Smoot, an energetic worker. 

Civil service rules apply to appointments; ordered August 1, 
1895, by the President. Examinations are held in the fall and 
spring. Boards of examiners visit the chief cities of the coun- 
try, before whom all applicants must appear, but first securing 
from the Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., an 
application blank, to be at once filled out and returned to that 
body. Applicants cannot apply to examiners when they visit 
the city unless this feature has been complied with beforehand, 
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If blank is filled out satisfactorily applicant will be allowed to 
take examination. Notice of board’s proposed visit is pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Three years as an apprentice and 
one year as a journeyman must have been served. This appli- 
cation form was used in the fall of 1897: 

1. How long did you serve as an apprentice? 2. How long have you 
served asa journeyman? 3. Give the names and locations of the offices in 
which, or the names of the firms with which, you learned your trade. 4. 
Give the names and locations of the offices or firms where you have been 
employed asa journeyman. 5. Give the length of time you were employed 
by each office or firm as a journeyman, including only those where you were 
employed not less than six months. 6. Give the exact character of. the work 
you have been engaged upon while employed by each office or firm. (Be 
careful to specify every branch or kind of work on which you have been 
employed.) 7. Give any additional information which you may desire bearing 
upon your trade qualifications and experience. 

According to the report of the commission, out of 661 appli- 
cants in a year 92 failed. Appointments numbered 151, remov- 
als being considerably lessened. On this point the commission 
says: ‘‘It is gratifying to state that since the investigation last 
summer, and the promulgation of the order of the President of 
July 27, 1897, concerning removals, the number of removals from 
the Government Printing Office does not appear to be more 
than would naturally occur during that period in an office 
where there are about 2,800 employes.”’ 

When in need of help the Public Printer notifies the com- 
mission, which furnishes a list of successful applicants. The 
appointments are taken from the list in the ratio of three out of 
every five, so that two can be thus dropped. Their names are, 
however, presented again on a second call, when once more 
they may be dropped. Should they be dropped a third time 
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they are not again presented, as the commission assumes it 


would be useless to continue doing so. Applicants so rejected 
cannot again apply within a year, when they must take a new 
examination. Whether or not political influence is a factor one 
can judge for himself. But almost all agree it was not what it 
was under the spoils system. For the additional work of the 
recent war a number of appointments—not extras—were made. 
Since Congress adjourned 127 have been discharged, all said to 
have been of the same party. When Congress meets again in 
December no doubt a number of new appointments will be 
made. During the year 1889-90 about 1,500 employes were 
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discharged; practically all were of one political faith. Over- 
crowding was also another bad and costly feature, due to pollit- 
ical importunity. On taking office at one time a public printer, 
because of this, discharged 700 men in one night. It is reason- 
able to suppose that such would be the case. Competency also 
suffered, and the union was powerless to interfere, when the 
foreman under whom the incompetent was placed declared he 
was satisfied. When asked for a union card it was not unusual 
for the new appointee to present a visiting card, with Podunk 
or Skinnatiles inscribed onthe corner. Men came in the fanciful 
garb of youth, or again in flowing whiskers, all old subscribers 
or sons of subscribers to the Az//ville Banner or the Ray of 
Light, and were admitted to the union as printers. The per- 
centage of nonunion appointees is now said to be very small. 
Out of 150 at one time only three were nonunion, and two of 
these were rats; the other was initiated, while the latter were 
disposed of. The new system is not, however, without its 
opponents. The successful party men feel that none but they 
should be on guard, and considerable rancorous criticism is 
afloat. There is published weekly at Washington the Aziéi- 
Civil Service Reform Advocate, which gives a fair idea of this 
phase of the subject in the following extract: 


The Republicans throughout the country who have had a thrill of exulta- 
tion permeate their anatomy over the announcement that President McKinley 
will soon issue an order exempting certain places from the civil service will 
find to their sorrow that no such order will be issued. 

Congressmen anxious for reélection are, we understand, circulating this 
story to save themselves from an angry constituency, but there is nothing 
in it. 

The election will come, and the election will go, but the Democrats will 
hold on forever. 

We repeat, President McKinley will issue no order modifying the civil 
service law. 


At one time Washington Union was committed to the civil 
service policy, but again repudiated it, and it would seem to an 
outsider that such a decision must depend largely upon the 
political make-up of the meeting, as this instance may prove. 
The International Typographical Union has also acted with the 
Washington Union in this adverse decision when appealed to 
in convention. A writer in Washington favors THE INLAND 
PRINTER with the following on the subject: 


There is a difference of opinion among printers as to the application o 
civil service rules to the Government Printing Office. Members of the party 
of the administration will always feel to a certain extent the ‘ injustice” of 
themselves or their friends being kept on the outside. 

The International Typographical Union convention at Colorado Springs 
went, as you have already learned, against the system, only one vote being 
recorded in the negative, and that by a delegate from this union, who was 
probably justified in his action by the fact that at that time we were committed 
to the policy, though our delegates went uninstructed. The union has since 
declared that ‘the Government Printing Office was placed in the classified 
service illegally,’’ and instructed the officers of the union to request the 
President to remove it therefrom. At the same time President Prescott was 
called upon to use every effort in restoring the office to its former status. 

In regard to the test, it is of doubtful merit, the examination being of a 
character to give a printer of very mediocre ability a high percentage, while 
a good workman may fall several points behind him. Asa matter of fact, the 
examinations are easy, and I have not heard of a single instance of a failure 
to reach the ‘“‘ dead line,’ which, I think, is 70. The commission seems to 
be fair, and conducts the examinations in an impartial manner, but displays 
weakness when called upon to investigate alleged violations of the provisions 
of the law. 

There is no doubt that the efficiency of the force has been increased by 
the present system; first, by the fact that it gives the Public Printer a better 
opportunity to cull the good from the poor or indifferent workmen during the 
probationary period, which lasts six months after the appointee enters the 
office ; and secondly, because of the fewer dismissals and appointments, the 
men have a better opportunity to acquire what may be termed a technical 
knowledge of the big workshop. 

There are a large number of Democratic hold-overs, it is said. 

Strong pressure has been brought to bear by the opponents of the meas- 
ure upon the legislative and executive branches of the Government, and the 
Attorney-General is reported to have given the President an exhaustive 
opinion as to the illegality of the action of Mr. Cleveland in placing the 
printers in the classified service. The knowing ones have been predicting 
all summer the promulgation of an order removing the “ handicap,” as it is 
called by some of the faithful. 


This charge of weakness against the commission has been 
heard before, and its own report in the final disposal of certain 














cases would appear to bear this out. The only interests that 
the general public must have in the matter are those of purity 
and economy, for the better that government becomes the less 
need will there be for it. We have more than a surfeit of it at 
present. 
NOTES. 

OAKLAND (Cal.) union inaugurated nine hours November 1. 

J. G. Woopwarp, of Atlanta Union, has been elected 
mayor. 

MonTREAL is the latest to establish an allied printing trades 
council. 

THE Knights of Pythias in convention indorsed the union 
label for their printing. 

A COMPOSING case has been invented in Hamburg with a 
bottom of wire netting. 

THE Robert Smith Printing Company, Lansing, Michigan, 
is again at war with its employes. 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL HEATH has advised 
post-office officials to have the label on their printing. 


THE proceedings of the Syracuse convention were issued as 
a supplement to the 7ypographical Journal November 15. 


THE Chicago Allied Printing Trades Council caused the 
arrest of A. L. Fyfe for the illegal use of its label. He was 
fined $100 and costs. 


ErcuT hundred women of Halifax, Nova Scotia, met and 
denounced the Herald and Mail Publishing Company for its 
action toward its employes and importing aliens to take their 
places. 

New York Union, at its November meeting, indorsed the 
report of the Shorter Workday Committee on the Syracuse 
conference. The committee was continued in order to work 
on outlying competitive districts. 

WILL THORNE, of the gasworkers, and Alderman Inskip, 
of the shoeworkers, will represent the British Trade Congress 
in the convention of the American Federation of Labor, which 
meets in Kansas City in December. 


SECRETARY Kipp, of the Woodworkers’ Union, with com- 
panions, has been acquitted of conspiracy in the Oshkosh 
strike. The trial lasted two weeks. Counsel Darrow said: 

If the jury had convicted Mr. Kidd and the courts had sustained the 
conviction, it would have meant that in the case of any strike, however 
peaceably or well conducted, trades leaders could be sent to jail. It would 
mean that in every instance prosecuting attorneys would be persuaded to 
bring criminal action whenever any man struck for higher wages. The ver- 
dict proves one thing more, that the rights of the poor are safer with the 
juries than with courts. Injunctions without number have been issued by 
courts at the solicitation of powerful corporations in cases exactly simi- 
lar to this, and courts have almost always been willing to find the facts 
involved against the strikers, and thus send men to jail without trial by 
jury. The jury in this case came from all walks in life, and yet every man 
but one was for acquittal on the first ballot, and this one made no serious 
objection. 

Mr. Kidd had this to say: ‘‘ The verdict means that organized labor 
has not only the right to strike, but the right to picket the establishment 
involved so long as the pickets refrain from violating the law. The ver- 
dict is a blow at the idea that man has no right to use moral suasion upon 
those who take the positions of strikers.”’ 

Tus comes from the Hub: ‘‘ How many printers will read 
your very interesting article on ‘Socialism,’ in a recent num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER, and how many will see the 
difference between state and voluntary socialism? Very few. 
Not even with the example of the Boston Municipal Printing 
Office before them, which laid off about fifty men last week 
because the politicians had used up the appropriation and 
there was no money to pay the printers, although there was 
plenty of work to do which ought to be done. The superin- 
tendent, foremen, sub-foremen, etc., will draw their salaries 
just the same, but the poor comps, pressmen, feeders and 
others must remain idle until his honor, the mayor, can devise 
some scheme for transferring money from somewhere to the 
printing department. This never happened when the work 
was done by a reliable private concern.” 
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ECHOES OF THE ELECTROTYPERS’ CONVENTION. 


HE general gratification at the result of the late conven- 
+ tion of the electrotypers yet finds expression in the 
trade. The pleasures of closer acquaintance and the 
opportunity to perfect agreements for the bettering of the busi- 
ness both in regard to shop management and in its technic are 


- certainly agreeable matters for contemplation by the electro- 


typer, whether an attendant at the convention or not. A few 
letters which arrived too late for publication at an earlier time 
are appended as illustrative of the sentiments pervading the 
electrotyping industry: 


George E. Peters, President N. E. Electrotypers’ Association, Boston, 
Mass.— You asked me to give you some of my impressions of the Milwaukee 
convention and of the electrotypers whom I met there. I was favorably 
impressed by the appearance of the 
men assembled, and glad to find that 
unanimously they were in earnest to 
adopt some measure that would im- 
prove the condition of our business. I 
was surprised at the wonderful amount 
of work accomplished at the meeting, 
and that they were all in favor of a 
uniform scale, but felt it was impos- 
sible to make up one that would be 
satisfactory to the entire country, as 
the conditions of labor and stock were 
different in various parts of the coun- 
try. In the East higher wages and 
shorter hours prevail; in the West 
lower wages, longer working days and 
cheaper materials. Throughout the 
West they have been using the Chi- 
cago scale for a basis, with forty to 
sixty per cent discount. It was a difficult problem how to unite our 
interests and let both East and West think they were having the scale made 
up according to their particular views. A committee was appointed to 
draft a scale of prices that would be acceptable to all, and after several 
sessions and considerable argument it was finally made up and adopted 
by the convention, subject to different discounts to fit the various sections 
of the country. The convention established a uniform thickness for book 
plates. This will bea great convenience tothe publishers, as they can have 
parts of a book made in different cities and the thickness of the plates will 
be the same; this will be a great saving of time to the printer in making 
the plates ready for printing. Outside of the business done it was very pleas- 
ant to meet with so many of the electrotypers and find out what good fellows 
they were, especially at the dinner, and we came home feeling that we had 
accomplished very much forthe improvement of our trade and established a 
more friendly feeling among its members. 

M. H. Parkhurst, Secretary and Treasurer, The E. B. Sheldon Company, 
Electrotypers, New Haven, Connecticut.—As a member present at the con- 
vention, it is pleasing to say that I consider the work which has already been 
done in our association to have resulted in a very great benefit to its present 
members, and it is satisfactory to note that the increase in membership in the 
past few months has been so marked. It is the intention of the officers of the 
Electrotypers’ Association, and of the members as well, to push ahead along 
the lines which we are now working, until all foundries are members. The 
increase in membership over that of a year ago, in itself tells the story, and 
with the adoption of uniform prices all in the trade will be greatly benefited 
and customers better satisfied. The keynote to absolute success in our asso- 
ciation is confidence in one another that we each and every one live up to his 
pledges to the association and the entire abolition of any jealousy. 

F. A. Ringler, President National Electrotypers’ Association of America, 
New York.—In answer to yours of recent date, I wish to say to the electro- 
typers of the country who were not able to attend the convention held August 
23 to 26, 1898, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin: First, that we have succeeded in 
adopting a uniform scale of prices which will be issued by the Executive 
Board of the National Association. Second, that we have adopted a standard 
thickness for book plates throughout the country, which has been the cause 
of much complaint on the part of our customers. Should any of you wish 
additional information, I shall be pleased to communicate with you. 

J. M. Van Ness, Van Ness & Moessner, New York.—\ am profoundly in 
sympathy with the laudable object of the convention, and am confident that 
its resolutions, if adhered to in spirit and in fact, must be productive of much 
good to the trade generally. 
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IS RELIABLE AND DEALS FAIRLY. 

I value very highly being kept in touch with the trade 
through the medium of THE INLAND PRINTER, and its relia- 
bility and fair dealing command my earnest recognition and 
support at all times. 
scription.— Charles Sears, Sears 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I beg to hand you renewal of my sub- 
Typo-Matrix Company, 
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ESTIMATING NOTES, QUERIES AND COMMENTS. 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH J. RAFTER. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estimating 
as may be requested by subscribers, together with such comment and 
criticism of business methods as may be for the best interests of the 
printing trades. All letters for this department should be marked 
‘* Rafter ’’ and addressed to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CosT OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suitable 
for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors 
and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER AccouNT Book.—A simple, accurate and inexpensive 

method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. 
Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5 ; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page 
and descriptive circular on application. 
_ CAmMpPsIE’s VEST PocKET EsTIMATE Book, for the convenience of solic- 
itors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for esti- 
mators, and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, postpaid. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the estimator 
on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious combina- 
tions of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illustration to the 
customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

PAPER STOCK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.—A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives the 
cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, and 
will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in selling 
goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

WHITE’s MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy three specimens of cover 
paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors 
of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green, and brown — colors most generally in 
use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great value 
to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a certain color 
of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Reduced price, 40 cents. 

DELAWARE COUNTY ADVOCATE, 
Mr. Joseph J. Rafter: CHESTER, PA. 

Dear Sir,—A short time ago I had some book composition done on 
machine, for which I agreed to pay 26 cents per thousand ems. The size was 
1o-point. The total amount charged against me in the bill was some 650,000 
ems. I had no 1o-point measure, so the firm that did the work furnished me 
with one of one hundred lines, so I might verify their count. To my surprise 
I found there was a difference of about five lines in every one hundred in 
their favor, using their measure, the total difference being about 50,000 ems, 
or about $13.75 in money. When I called their attention to the difference, 
they insisted that their measurement was correct. MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan, of Philadelphia, to whom I showed the measure, assert that it was 
made from long primer type. They (firm aforesaid) deny this and say it was 
made from type set on the machine. Will you kindly tell me whether, in 
your opinion, they are right in charging me with long primer when the mat- 
ter was set in 10-point ? JOHN SPENCER. 


Answer.— If you gave a written order for this composition and 
specified 1o-point, the writer would pay for 10-point and zof 
long primer. It would make very little difference to me where 
or when their measure was set up or made. I should use a 
Io-point measure from some foundry, and pay by that. It is a 
good man nowadays that pays for what he orders, and another 
good man who will ot pay for something that he has not 
ordered. 
Mr. J. J. Rafter: THE PRESCOTT JOURNAL, PRESCOTT, ONT. 
DEAR S1R,— Would you be kind enough to give an estimate on the cata- 
logue for Emery Wheel Company which I send you by this mail ; 4,000 copies, 


on Gordon press, two pages atatime. Paper will cost $50? 
GEORGE H. Mason & Sons, Proprietors. 


ESTIMATE. 


Four thousand catalogues, 6 by 9, or 12 open; 36 pages, with cover of two 
pages, front and back. Printed 2 pages at time on platen press. Inside and 
cover blue-black. Side stitched and covers glued on. 





4,000 

Composition: 36 pages, 2 covers, some tabular matter, cuts and 
descriptions ; 8 and 10 point used... ......cecccccecccecceccscccces $ 43-25 
EOCHSUE< Go TOT On OS WE BS COIN sa on oc cies bcc ccc ¥s endese saoeceeves 5.00 

Paper: inside, 25 by 38, 70-pound S. & S. C. white, 1% sheet to book, 
A, SI siienn Ged ben he sate davedeny tras ches sets 34.00 
“cover, 20 by 25, four out, embossed, at $7 per ream............ 16.50 
Presswork : * 20 forms of 2s, 4,000 impressions on each, at $3.........- 60.00 
PME t TOMI OO sien hes od obsGs seine dae enbe eadcetuewbetel tate OeeD 
$178.75 


*The fact that you are obliged to print this two pages at a time makes 
presswork high and also increases your binding. See page 575, August 
number. 

Answer.— You will understand that if you had printed this in 
16s you would have reduced the price of presswork and also 
the binding. It would have been economy to have had it 
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done outside even though you sent it out of town. To do this 
job as you seem to be obliged to do it is right, but if your com- 
petitor has the facilities he can do it for $125, but never for 
$85 if he desires to live and hold his plant down and away 
from his creditors. My advice to you is to go right at it— buy 
a pony cylinder that will run at least 20 by 25 with ease. Your 
Gordon pressman can run it. Forgive delay, there are many 
waiting for reply at this writing. 
WESTFIELD, MAss. 
DEAR SiR,— We are running a job of 96,000 impressions. Size of sheet, 
17 by 22. Four small electros of two lines each in each sheet. Bronze-blue 
ink. Paper furnished by customer, and to be cut up by him into letter-heads. 
Composition and electros to be charged at $5. Now what should we charge 
for the 96,000 impressions ? C. & S. Co. 
Answer.— To execute the above order as you have laid it out, 
I would make price $91.50 for the job. Why not ask your cus- 
tomer to have the paper made.double folio, and at same time 
explain where the saving would be, and how much? If he is 
one of your regular customers, your competitors will do this 
very thing, and you will be minus a good man. It pays, in 
the end, to look out for the interests of your customers. Why 
not print this job two sheets, make another set of electros and 
use two feeders — one on each side of press. It will cost you 
no more and give your customer part of the saving if paper 
cannot be changed from single folio. 


Mr. J. J. Rafter: 


J.J. Rafter, Esq.: TORONTO, CANADA. 
DEAR S1R,— To settle a dispute in our office as to price, will you kindly 
say what you consider a fair price for five hundred copies inclosed four-page 
paper, small post, one-half sheet. We can run it at one impression on Camp- 
bell pony, or at four impressions on No.2 Gordon. Would it make a great 
difference in price which way presswork would be done? One member of 
our firm thinks $8 would pay, every month, while another thinks $12 would 
be right. Paper costs us about 50 cents. We leave it to you. 
CurRRY BROTHERS. 
Answer.—I1 cannot see how money could be made at $8. I 
figure the cost to you more than that. The writer would make 
the price as follows, and has taken into consideration the fact 
that after the first week there would be a saving in headings 


and make-up and locking: 
ESTIMATE, 


500 copies, four-page, two columns to page; set in 10-point solid; 16,000 
ems; weekly. 8% by 11, or 17 open. 





CRIEIINS DINE CERI, 6 oo icin nee Foc as:ttcccser sone ssde sia0d5c4secssH Q.0O 
PN ET yoga s ocipenerrid save be tpcnnatead aeecerdeadesesaecs Ee 
Paper, 17 by 22, 16-pound laid, two out, 7 centS............eee cece ce cece Pe 
Presework.? One fori; MOU MEMES! ss. 5 cece ce cect cccssececessccee 2:00 

$13.00 


* Run in one form on pony. It would not pay to make 2,000 impressions 
on Gordon. It would bea hard sheet to handle. 


J.J. Rafter, Esq.: KENSINGTON, Mb. 

Dear SirR,—I send with this letter a catalogue of a 2,500 run we had 
recently. Will you please give me your estimate? I am quite young at esti- 
mating; in fact it was my first book — from estimate to trimming and ship- 
ping—and I want to compare our figures. Give as much detail as possible. 
If it is not too much trouble and if ‘‘ Alpha” is near at hand, please hand it 
to him and tell him to give me as much adverse criticism as he finds errors 
Iam not a pressman. Had to turn hand crank on fountain — 
Tended to boiler and engine down stairs. 
The only thing I feel responsible 
W. W. KELLER. 


to dig me for. 
could not depend on self-feed. 
Bad ink, as you see. Lots of other things. 
for is make-up, composition and proofreading. 

Two thousand five hundred premium lists (county fair) 576 by 9, or 1134 
open; 44 pages inside, 4 pages cover; 6,8 and 10 point used. Measure 10 
point for the 48 pages, this including cover. Side stitched, covers pasted on. 





2,500 

Composition: 10-point, 1,500 on page, at 60 cents.......... 000. ee eeee ee $ 43-25 
Making tip: 44 PAGES At 12 COMES 0. oon ccc cece secs secs cccccccccdeccces 5.25 
Rieti tiny 5 TE ON Sa AO ee ia ins sn ee ede checistcceveviess 4.00 
Paper : inside, 24 by 38, 50-pound M. F. white, 134 sheets, at 34 cents.. 12.00 
org cover, 25 by 38, 70-pound S. & S.C. tint, at 4% cents, eight out 3.25 
Pees +: ae VET GAG Bind iarcie ve doc vedd tcce da ccse tenes 23.00 
ws cover, orange outside, black inside................+. 000 5.00 
Binding : folded in 8s and one 4 (pack and ship).............0-.ee000: 14.00 
$109.75 


Answer.— The job is well done throughout. You do not state 
whether printed in 8s or 16s; have made price on printing in 8s. 
If you had printed in 16s by making three 16s out of 44 pages 
and cut off the 4 pages of paper for future use (although in 
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small or country offices this may be practical, it is not in large 
offices, the waste is too often lost sight of), price could be 
reduced to $100. The saving in binding would more than 
offset the waste or depreciation of the waste 4 pages. 


Mr. J. J. Rafter: NEw York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir,— We recently sought a man to assist in making 
estimates, and received the inclosed ‘‘ sample estimate,’’ which 


we think may amuse some of your readers. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


ESTIMATE ON 1,000 BILL-HEADS. 
Stock, 50 cents, add 10 per cent for trouble, etc............0. eee ce eeeeee $ 55 









Cammmonitints, ORSIORES GINO 5 8 65.k5 55.0 oix\cd 00s cs nadcoepinwsese be enes ss +25 
Presswork, including make-ready...........sssssccceccscccrcecseccscces 060 
$1.40 


Dilalce the Pe HT oo oiss 6 «vine 54.av'eeccncwsccsssneessce Qiage 


Of course, your prices for presswork and composition may be more or 
less, but I think that 25 cents for an ordinary bill-head is about right. An 
ordinary comp. can set four an hour: Comp. receives 15 cents per hour, wear 
and tear on type 1o cents, making 25 cents, leaving 75 cents on composition 
each hour. ; 

Presswork can be reckoned the same way, the actual cost for running 1,000, 
including make-ready, would be about 20 cents, or 40-cents profit. 














Composition........ es | SNE NR 0g > oe nae ee ne conn $ .76 
Presswork .................. -20 | Rent, gas, interest on money 
BN soc sbeWsgnsecseéakbbebe .50 invested, etc....,........ 10 
$ .76 | $ .86 
ee ENN i a Te ey ee SD fay ae $1.50 
DRIIONE «nnn h oconiay con behupsasce pein ds aubens eo kenecaenanaeos: cans eae a eee 
CORT POON S555 cacccess06 . $ .64 


If I had a type rule, would give you estimate on larger work, but if you 
will grant me an interview and furnish me with same, I think I can figure as 
close as the best of them. 

I have some trade, amounting to about $300 per year. 

This ‘‘ printer’? has not specified what size bill-head he is 
selling at $1.50 per 1,000, but we understand it to be % cap, 
and he figures to sell the paper for 55 cents! and composition at 
25 cents! and the presswork 60 cents! What if every printer 
would make his prices upon these bases? Still, this man 
answers an advertisement calling for one who can figure on 
work — of course, one who knew what it cost to produce work 
which is absolutely essential to enable one to price printing. It 
is too bad that the ‘‘printer’’ did not have a rule, as he says; 
would have been glad to see what he would arrive at on plain 
or catalogue work. The writer firmly believes ‘‘that he can 
figure as close as the best of them.’’ To say the least, it is 
depressing that there are such men roaming about this country 
soliciting orders for printing on about his plan. 


THE New Brips ON THE ENVELOPE CONTRACT.— The 
Holyoke 7elegram says: ‘‘It paid the Government to ask for 
new bids on the envelope contract. The competing envelope 
firms named a price that will save the Government $200,000 on 
the figures which Mr. Purcell quoted. That envelope contract 
must have been a bonanza in its day, when it can be trimmed 
down nearly a quarter of a million dollars.”’ Mr. Purcell’s 
first bid saved the Government about $200,000, making the 
total shave about $400,000 for the four years. The public will 
profit by the reduction in price of manufacture, as the Govern- 
ment will make a new schedule for stamped envelopes and 
wrappers. The above demonstrates that prices can be lowered 
by a hustle, as the Plimpton-Morgan Company will have to 
in their attempt to make money. There has been no new 
machinery added to the plant, but they have discharged their 
superintendent and manager, men who have been with the 
concern since it started, and who held patents on the special 
machinery, same having run out. 





THE MOST ADVANCED EDUCATOR. 


I believe THE INLAND PRINTER ought to be patronized by 
everyone engaged or interested in the ‘‘art preservative,”’ 
because it is the most advanced educator we have in this 
advanced age of printing.— William Halley, publisher, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 
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NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty street, Springfield, Ohic. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEsT PocKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 


_ THE COLOR PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. Reduced to $10. 

Printer Company. 

MODERN PRINTING.— Section 1. The Composing Room. By John South- 
ward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography and the 
auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

‘MODERN LETTERPRESS DESIGNsS.—A collection of designs for j6b com- 
position from the British Printer. Vols. III, IV and V. 60 cents each. 
Specify which volume is wanted. 

_ MAGNA CHARTA Bond Aps.—The complete set of 148 designs submitted 
in the advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, in book 
form. 160 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 50 cents. 

Jos ComposITION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and_ Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 

_ . DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JoBwORK.—A 50-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 
inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 designs for job composition, taken 
from the British Printer. Printed in fine style by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., 
Limited. 50 cents. 

_ Book oF DESIGNS FROM TypPE.—By Ed S. Ralph. One of the most prac- 
tical specimen books ever put into the hands of printers. 32 pages, 84 by 
11% inches; printed on the finest enameled book paper, handmade deckle- 
edge cover, with outer covering of transparent parchment. 50 cents. 

DE MonTForRT PREss SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed specimen 
book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in. flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of 
artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing and engrav- 
ic Specimens of half-tone colorwork by various processes are also given. 
1.10. 
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**C,,”? Midland, Michigan.— Your blotter is a good one. 

BERT MEEK, Panora, Iowa.— Some of the ads. in the book- 
let are excellent. 

DANCE BroTHERS, Danville, Virginia.— Your blotters are 
very attractive and artistic as well. 

SHEETS PRINTING CoMPANY, Rutland, Vermont.— Both ot 
your specimens are neat and attractive. 

J. A. H. AtmGREN, Boston, Massachusetts.— Your blank 
form specimens are of a superior class. 

O. M. Davis, Marion, Indiana.—Your cover page is well 
designed and a good piece of composition. 

FRANK S. Stuart, Binghamton, New York.— Both of your 
jobs are neat, well displayed and quite attractive. 

A. P. SALGREN, Kearney, Nebraska.— The display and 
whiting out of the Smith & Colby ad. is all right. 

Ropert R. MILLER, Murray, Kentucky.—Your stationery 
headings are very nice. The ads. are well displayed. 

S. TRuMAN, Hamilton, Ontario.— Your cover design is an 
excellent one. It is correctly treated and is artistic as well. 

ADVERTISER, Palatka, Florida.—The composition on the 
card is not in harmony with the stock on which it is printed. 

CENTRAL PRINTING ComPpANY, Indianapolis, Indiana.— 
Your private mailing cards are neat and artistically gotten up. 

A. V. DoNAHEY, New Philadelphia, Ohio.—The Smith 
Denison Company heading is a good job, as is also your blotter. 

H. HenniGEs & Co., Peoria, Illinois.— Both blotters are 
good, but the September one is best. Stationery heading 
good. 

CLARENCE LITTLEFIELD, Kearney, Nebraska.— Your speci- 
mens are neat and harmonious as to composition. Presswork 
excellent. 

C. A. VAN EverA, Brockton, Massachusetts.—There is nota 
bad piece of composition in your entire parcel. Very neat and 
quite artistic. 

HACKETTSTOWN Gazette, Hackettstown, New Jersey.— 
Your blotters are good. They are the kind calculated to be 
business-getters. 

GeorGE B, Arwing, Angelica, New York.— The composi- 
tion on the premium list as a whole is good, but the ads. could 
be improved. It is a bad plan to try to make too many display 
lines. Make few and have them forceful. Composition on 








first page of Baptist programme is quite artistic. Do not 
employ too many faces of type on any job. Lathrop heading 
is a good one. 

F. H. JoHnson, Syracuse, New York.—Had you employed 
Jenson for the street address your bill-head would have been 
beyond criticism. 

J. E. Hutcuison, Frankfort, Indiana.— Your blotter is an 
artistic one, and would have afforded an excellent opportunity 
for a color scheme. 

M. S. RocKwELt & Co., Springfield, Illinois.— The plan of 
your blotters is all right. The one on which you employed 
Bradley is the best. 

H. C. Orpway, Clinton, lowa.— We reproduce two of your 
specimens, Nos. 1 and 2. No. 1 is designed for a blotter, being 
printed over a very delicate tint background. It is a new 
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No. 1. 


scheme to the writer and presents a very attractive appear- 
ance. No. 2 is a ‘‘General Merchandise’’ envelope corner, 
and a good one. 

TRIBUNE, Maryville, Missouri.—The 7vidune ad. is the best. 
Democrat ad. next best. Both these ads. are well displayed. 
The reverse is true of the other one. 

GEORGE P. Swain, East Providence, Rhode Island.— Your 
specimens are very neat and of an artistic and pleasing charac- 
ter. The penwiper scheme is a good one. 

CHARLES L. KESSLER, El Cajon, California.— Your best 
specimen is your circular, which is quite artistic. The ads. in 
your little paper are mainly well displayed. 

F. H. Barrow, Denver, Colorado.— The Irving Café card 
is not a good one. The plan is bad, and so is the composition. 
Your other specimens are very neat and tasty. 

G. L. Dootey, Charlotte, North Carolina.— The Board of 
Education cover page is an excellent piece of composition, but 
the pamphlet for the D. O. K. K. is too erratic. 

Joun McCormick, Albany, New York.— Your specimens 
are neat and attractive, as usual. The Johnston cover is 
artistic, both as to composition and stock effect. 

GEORGE M. CorYELL, Batavia, New York.— Omit the orna- 
ments on the cover page and you will have an artistic piece of 
composition. Also omit the periods used to ‘‘fill’’ the lines. 

ARTHUR A. SCHAAL, New York.— The plan of your title- 
page is excellent, but you should have confined yourself to the 
employment of one kind of type and the same size for all 
words. 

A. Straus, Cleveland, Ohio.—The removal card and the 
note-head are excellent. The latter is the exemplification of 
dignified simplicity, and the former is very attractive and 
artistic as well. 

Harry B. Anstow, New Castle, New Brunswick.— As to 
general appearance, your card is good. We think the words, 
““The Union Advocate Steam Job Printing Office,’’ should be 
a trifle more prominent. 

B. F. YERKES, Gebo, Montana.— The Butler headings are 
all right. Your work is all very neat. You deserve credit for 
it and know how to use the material at your command to the 
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best advantage and in a harmonious manner. It is not a good 
plan to separate the name of town from the State as you did in 
the Sentinel card. 


RoscoE THompson, Hudson, Michigan.—There is not 
enough difference in the envelope corners to make any con- 
trast. The No. 2 specimen is the most conventional. We will 
review anything you may send. 

JosepH W. White, Kankakee, Illinois— We would advise 
you not to employ quite so much border on your stationery 
headings. The card and programme are neat, but we would 
omit the two pointers on the card. 

Lytton ALLEY, Nashville, Tennessee.— The only criticism 
we have to make is on the Sewell job. We take exception to 
the way you have placed the word ‘‘the’’ in the address line. 
The other specimens are very pleasing and artistic. 

Dan Dwy er, Exeter, Ontario.—Do not use the litho tint 
scheme, unless you know how to handle it properly. Yours is 
entirely too heavy. Date line on the Willis heading is much 
too large. Your other specimens are quite good. 


Koun & Po tock, Baltimore, Maryland.—Taken as a 
whole your specimens are attractive and quite artistic. As a 
rule it is not a safe plan to employ as much ornamentation as 
is evidenced on some of your commercial specimens. 

J. A. MARKWELL, Anthony, Kansas.—Yours is certainly a 
very pleasing parcel of stationery headings. The majority are 
very dignified; presswork beyond criticism. Henton & Bassett 
heading is weak as regards the display of their business. 

LEDGER PUBLISHING Company, Longmont, Colorado.—The 
envelope corner and booklet are good pieces of work, but we 
do not like the other two specimens. Of course, we understand 
that it was a fad of the customer, but there is no merit in them. 

E. L. THomas, Waukesha, Wisconsin.— Both of your speci- 
mens are very good, but the No. 1 specimen is the best. We 
do not approve curved lines as a rule, but they seem to fit a job 
best in some isolated cases, and this seems to be one of them. 

GOTTSCHALK PRINTING ComMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri.— 
All your specimens are artistic. The composition is excellent 
as to design, well balanced and correctly treated, the color 
schemes harmonious, and the presswork of a superior quality. 

HAL MARCHBANKS, Ennis, Texas.--- The public school cat- 
alogue is neat. Cover artistic. Not a good plan to put so 
much work on a title-page as you did on this one. The Exam- 
ination Paper cover is artistic, but when you use stock like this 
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BELLEVUE, IOWA. 
No. 2. 


do not be afraid to give the type an impression which will force 
the paper to take the ink properly. Your stationery headings 
are neat, well displayed and correctly treated. 

THE Schweizer Graphische Mittenlungen, published in St. 
Gallen, Switzerland, is certainly a very interesting printers’ 
journal, It is exceedingly well printed and the composition is 
excellent. Some of the ads. are artistic. The journal is a 
credit to the craft. 

GeEorGE S. Murpny, Chicago, Illinois.— Your ads. are all 
excellent. The Atlanta Journal ad. was not changed by the 
customer enough to make any great difference. Possibly the 
top line is more easily read of the two as it now stands. Your 
other specimens are good. 

CHARLES P. Downs, Warsaw, Indiana.— Your specimens 
are of a good class. They are very neat and tend toward the 
artistic where opportunity has presented itself. The two spec- 
imens of a competitor are not good. They are too crowded 
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and not very well clarified. Your cover page is a beauty. We 
like the tone of your letter and are glad to note your determi- 
nation to study. It will win in the long run. 

CHARLES H. Piper, Oakland, California.— We have no 
criticisms to make on either of your specimens. They are both 
good, and you deserve credit for the way you handled the com- 
position. Send in your specimens frequently. Possibly we 
may be able to assist you. 

GEORGE E. Eaton, Lynn, Massachusetts.—You employ too 
many faces of type in the construction of your jobs, and they 
are inharmonious. Your color schemes are also faulty. Do 
not attempt to use ornaments between words. For example, 
see line, ‘‘ Fine Job Printing.” 

Epwarp W. Stutes, Grand Forks, North Dakota.— There 
is only one of your stationery headings to which we take excep- 
tion, and that is the one for Westacott & Rafter. You had a 
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No. 3. 


poor cut to start with, and that helped to spoil the job. But 
the composition is too ragged. All of the others are correctly 
treated and artistic as well. The entire parcel is of a superior 
class, both as to composition and presswork. We reproduce 
your card, example No. 3, and say it has but one fault. The 
ornament should have been omitted and the name of town set 
in the same size type as the name of paper. 

Davip P. PrERCE, Oberon, North Dakota.— Considering 
your facilities, we think your work presents a very neat appear- 
ance. We would advise you to be careful and not get your 
ornamentation too heavy for the type employed in conjunction 
with it. For example see the Norton heading. 

A. H. CROWTHER, Osage, lowa.— The red and green com- 
bination on your folder is the most striking. The plan is excel- 
lent. There is an error to which we desire to call your atten- 
tion. It isa bad plan to use a letter like the Quentell cap A 
anywhere except at the commencement of a word. 


THE Foote & Davies Company, Atlanta, Georgia.— 
Taken as a whole, your card specimens are good—some 
quite artistic. Be careful and do not employ too much orna- 
mentation and rulework. Let your work have an airy, open 
appearance and do not make your display lines too large. 

GEORGE L. BELL, Boston, Massachusetts.— The Chipman 
bill-head is in excellent form, but you have employed too many 
faces of type in its construction. The only change we would 
suggest is to employ Gothic where you have used Bradley and 
Jenson. Your other specimens are excellently well displayed. 


A. L. Goutp, Babylon, L. I., New York.—The ornaments 
should have been omitted on the Jerico card and the three top 
lines moved down about fourteen points. With the exception 
of the type used for the line ‘‘ Embroideries’’ the Weierter 
heading is all right. This type is not suitable for such work. 

W. E. Lemon, Atlantic City, New Jersey.— Your bill-head 
in orange yellow, maroon and blue-black is the best color 
scheme and presents a very pleasing appearance. The compo- 
sition is good. The card on which you have tried the color 
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scheme is neither good as to composition or color scheme. 
The card in one color is very good, and is an example of what 
we mean by “dignified simplicity.’’ 

C. H. BowpEn, Dover, Maine.—The No. 1 Young Jdea 
heading is the best. The Cooper card is an excellent one, and 
we are pleased to know that you set it according to instructions 
in the April issue. We have one criticism: Move these words, 
‘‘Opposite the Depot,’? over to the left about twenty-four 
points. 

FRANK E. WErme_ER, Corunna, Indiana.—The portion set in 
gothic on the note-head is more prominent than the firm name 
and occupation. This order should have been reversed. Had 
you employed 6-point roman caps for these portions it would 
have been all right. Never employ law italic on stationery 
work. 

WILLIAM LEGGETT, Sanilac Center, Michigan.— The Cor- 
bishley card is not bad. We think the omission of the border 
and the widening of the measure a trifle would help it. Had 
you confined yourself to the employment of De Vinne and made 
fewer display lines in the Sanilac ad. it would have presented a 
better appearance. 

W. B. Martin, Salt Lake City, Utah.— The tone of your 
letter is good. Send your specimens as often as you choose, 
but do not send more than three at any one time. Your com- 
position is all neat, and some of it on the artistic order. Exer- 
cise due vigilance over ornamentation. Do not overdo it. 
The heading for the Woodmen is your best specimen. 

FRANK M. Nickerson, Norwich, Connecticut.—Taken as a 
whole, we think your work creditable. We do not consider it 
advisable to put as much work on a piece of stationery printing 
as is evidenced on the Jenks heading. The Kelly heading is 
inharmonious as to the type employed in its construction, and 
the curved line and ornaments did not add to its attractiveness. 

A. L. CurpmMan, Poland, Maine.— Your work is improving 
in appearance. The one thing to which we wish to call your 
attention at this time is the subject of margins. The margins 
on your programme are very scant. It would have been better 
had you employed 6-point type for the reading matter and set 
the same four picas narrower. Wide margins help the appear- 
ance of many jobs. 

WALTON HALL, Brockton, Massachusetts.— Your rulework 
specimens are splendid. We reproduce one of them, example 
No. 4. Commercially, we do not think this work pays, but 


some of the craft find it a very fascinating pastime in after-work 
hours. The small ads. are especially good. For newspaper 
rushed ads. those. in the Hwterprise are all that could be 
expected. 

A CorREcTION.—By one of those errors which the printing 
office is prone to fall into, THE INLAND PRINTER mixed the 
credits to certain pieces of work on page 67 of the October 
issue. The specimen marked No. 2 on that page, credited to 








Mr. Henry D. Taft, should have been credited to Mr. George 
P. Swain, of the Providence Albertype Company, with the 
matter pertaining thereto on page 61. Specimen No. 2, belong- 
ing to Mr. Taft, we cannot find, but our devil says the cat 
ate it. 

WILL J. McKeown, Anderson, Indiana.— The method you 
adopted for setting the reverse side of your envelope was the 
correctone. We will place the photograph which you so 
kindly sent, together with the printed sample, in the Specimen 
Exchange Case. It will probably aid some one who may have 
occasion to set one of these forms. Your other specimens are 
well displayed and neat. 


WALTER T. HALL, Wingham, Ontario.— We think your 
stationery headings would present a better appearance if you 
would discard the use of curved lines. They take up unneces- 
sary time,and do not, as a rule, present a good appearance. 
The word ‘‘ Programme ’”’ on the I. O. O. F. folder, set ‘“‘stair- 
step,’ is not good. Strive more for dignified simplicity. Your 
work is well balanced and quite neat, but we advise you to 
think seriously over the advice here given. 


Art E. Petton, Logan, lowa.— The measure is too nar- 
row on the Model Bakery heading. Name of proprietor too 
large, and the fancy dashes not at all suitable for such use. A 
6-point piece of the border employed on the Harrison County 
Bank check is what is needed for such places. The rulework 
on the stub of the check above mentioned is not well done. 
See that they are locked up perfectly square. Your blank form 
is good; blotter only fair, margins too scant. Programme is 
very neat. 

RosertT M. Taytor, St. Thomas, Ontario.— Considering 
your experience, we think you do very well indeed. The blot- 
ter, private mailing and ad. cards are good. Do not scatter the 
reading all over the stock, as is evidenced on the Griffin folder. 
Also be careful and do not use heavy borders, printed in dark 
colors, on light forms.’ They are sure to detract from the dis- 
play. The Forbes card will give you an idea of what we mean. 
Do not employ more than three faces of type in the construction 
of any one job. See that they are thoroughly harmonious. Do 
not make your display lines too large and do not make too 
many on any job. 

GEORGE FULTON, Pretoria, South Africa.—Considering the 
large number of ads., as well as their class, in Gi/christ’s 
Advertiser, we think the work is well done. However, there 
could have been improvements made. We hold that it is a bad 
plan to make too many display lines in ads., but to use as few 
different styles of type for the display of each ad. as possible. 
We also hold the opinion that if it comes to a choice between 
employing 8-point solid or 6-point leaded for the body or 
reading matter portion, that it is best to use 6-point leaded. 
Compositors should strive to bring out the display and make it 
forceful. 

S. M. Lupers, Portland, Oregon.— With the exception of 
the Ballard headings, your work is all well balanced and very 
neat. The trouble with the statement above referred to is that 
the word ‘‘Lumber’”’ is entirely too prominent. We do not 
think it a safe rule to make the business more prominent than 
the firm name. It is the best plan to make it secondary. We 
do not like the Tudor Black and De Vinne combination on the 
bill-head. This wording also seems to be spread over the entire 
heading too much. Make your headings as clean cut and easy 
to read as possible. The heading for the Howe Scale Company 
is a most excellent piece of composition. 


Jesse Papon, Center, Texas.— The panel on your bill-head 
is not well proportioned and it is too large. It is not desirable, 
as a general rule, to make ‘‘full’’ lines. Confine yourself to 
the employment of not more than three faces of type on any 
job. Try setting your bill-head and note-head on another plan. 
If you desire to use a panel on the note-head, make it narrow, 
set it straight, instead of diagonal. Do not try to take up 
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all the blank space on the heading with the wording. Avoid 
curved lines as much as possible. The pointers on the Lister 
heading are in bad taste. Make your work havea dignified 
appearance and be careful of your ornamentation. 

Tuomas W. ApAMs, Raleigh, North Carolina.— Taken as a 
whole, your work has considerable merit. We believe, from a 
careful examination, that you have artistic talent. On the 
cover for the North Carolina Pharmaceutical Association it was 
a mistake to employ the 12-point Laurel border outside of the 
rule border. The ornament in the center of the panel is mean- 
ingless, and not at all appropriate. Better use none at all than 
to employ such. The 
plan is good. On an- 
other cover for the 
same association, it 
would have been bet- 
ter to put the word 
‘* Proceedings’’ with 
the balance of the 
reading in the second 
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panel, making two 
panels instead of 
three. The cover for 


the I. O. O. F. en- 
campment is your 
best specimen. 

FRED FRANKS, 
Chicago, Illinois.— 
The Lewis card, 
which we reproduce, 
example No. 5, is an 
artistic one. The plan 
is first-class, and for 
a two-color job, red 
and black, we con- 
sider it excellently 
welltreated. The fol- 
lowing portions were 
in red: ruling around 
wording in upper 
panel, ’phone number and ornament in center, and the line 
‘*Pickwick: The Town Crier.’’ It was designed that this line 
should be given special emphasis, and for that reason the rule 
around the reading matter in the lower panel was run in black. 

J. FRANK ELWELL, Phoenix, Arizona.— Taken as a whole, 
your composition certainly deserves praise. As to the head- 
ings for tabular work on railroad tariffs, we think it is all right 
to employ heavy or black type for the matter in the box heads. 
However, we hold this to be an exceptional case. As a rule, 
we prefer roman caps and small caps. The cover for the 
Masonic Directory is a neat and artistic piece of composition. 
The title-page of this job is a trifle faulty. We would have 
omitted the ornaments at the top and placed ‘‘1898”’ after the 
name of State. Be careful how you employ border on the 
outside of rules. We think a neat rule around a page is about 
sufficient, and when you employ border in profusion, it tends 
to lower the dignified appearance the job would otherwise 
present. 

E. B. Stuart, Marshall, Michigan.— Your little brochure 
is artistically gotten up, and it is all right as a trade-getter, 
provided you can induce the business public to read it. It 
has been the experience of many that this form of advertising 
hardly justifies the cost. The best way to satisfy yourself of 
this is to trace the results. Your folder is artistic as to compo- 
sition and presswork, as is also the envelope slip. Both should 
bring results. We do not think any method of advertising the 
printing business is so productive of results as the kind which 
serves as a constant reminder. For instance, the blotter and 
the scratch pad. Almost every office has scrap paper which is 
of no account for printing purposes. It does not matter if 
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each pad contains several different colors. Cut them of a uni- 
form size, and print some little reading matter relative to your 
business on each sheet. As each sheet is torn from the pad it 
serves as a constant reminder to advertise your business. 
Distribute them regularly, and encourage your friends to call 
for them when their supply is exhausted. Try it for results. 

R. W. Storrs, DeFuniak Springs, Florida.— The words 
‘‘Credit Memorandum from’’ on the Cawthon heading are too 
large. The type in the panel is not suitable. There are too 
many faces of type employed on the Ware envelope corner, and 
on the note-head the margins are too small and the wording 
takes up too much room. You must remember that stationery 
headings should never be constructed on the plan of ads. or 
dodgers. They should always be more dignified and the type 
employed should not be too large. Your personal heading is 
excellent and your best specimen, but your envelope corner 
is not good at all. The display of your ads. is not forceful 
enough, although the plan on which they are constructed is 
good. 

EXCHANGE NOTES. 

Bert N. REED, Evanston, Illinois, says: ‘‘ Was mighty 
highly pleased with the specimen case, and think it a good 
thing for country printers. I wish the scheme all the success 
in the world.”’ 

THE Inland Printer Specimen Exchange is having a healthy 
and steady growth. New names are being added to the mem- 
bership rolls, and those who have received the service are 
warm in their praise of it. 

THE members must be prompt in mailing the express 
receipts as well as forwarding the case to the next member on 
the list. Those who have not had the case yet are becoming 
anxious to do so. Everyone will receive the service at the 
earliest possible date. 

JosepH W. White, Kankakee, Illinois, writes: ‘‘ Exchange 
Case No. 1 reached me today, and I can candidly say that I 
feel more than repaid for the trifle it costs to be a member of 
the Exchange. It is certainly a grand scheme, and I wish to 
extend my sincere thanks to the party who instigated the 
move.”’ 

H. C. Orpway, Clinton, Iowa, says: ‘‘I wish to tell you of 
the pleasure, to say nothing of the good things I found out by 
a careful perusal of the contents of that case, and the criticisms 
referred to. That this scheme will prove a boon to the craft 
there can be no doubt. That it is being appreciated by the 
members on the list goes without saying, for I believe that 
each one holds the case, as I did, the full time limit, in order 
that no good might escape him, and then parts with the case 
reluctantly.”’ 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those spe- 
cially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

GRAMMATICAL NuMBER.—R. H. C., San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, sends us a circular containing the sentence, ‘‘ A number 
of fruit-growers have organized an association,’’ and asks if it 
would not be better, strictly speaking (which means, of course, 
grammatically), to use ‘‘has’’ in the place of ‘“‘have.” 
Answer.— No, ‘‘has’’ would not be better, because the sub- 
ject of the verb is not the singular noun ‘‘a number,”’ but the 
plural noun ‘‘growers.’? The sense is of the same plural 
nature as that of ‘‘many growers,’’ or ‘‘some growers,’ or 
‘*a few growers.”’ 

ARRANGEMENT OF NOTES FOR SPEECHES.—We are favored 
with a copy of the notes for a speech by Mr. F. O. Climer 
before the National Editorial Association at Denver, Colorado, 
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which shows an arrangement peculiar in its punctuation, but 
which we are assured was very helpful to the speaker. The 
topic was ‘‘ Economy of Purchase in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment,’’ and the speaker argued strongly in favor of selection 
of high-grade material throughout. His notes were printed, 
each sentence beginning on a new line, sentences were sepa- 
rated by sufficient space to enable him to read in any light, and 
paragraphs were marked by extra dividing space. No punc- 
tuation was used other than a liberal number of dashes, and 
those not always where points would ordinarily appear, and 
not even always where rhetorical pauses would occur; but 
they generally seem to be helpful by way of noting the natural 
emphasis or phrasing of the matter. ‘‘ The liability of select- 
ing a misfit plant,’’ said Mr. Climer, ‘‘is greater now than at 
any previous period. A radical change has come over printing 
within the last few years. The new life instilled into type- 
making has worked a change in the style of composition.”’ 
We may add that proofreaders who have to do with work in 
job-type need to keep up with these changes. ; 

CANNOT VERSUS CAN Not.— We have received the fol- 
lowing from London, England: ‘‘ May I respectfully suggest 
that you are 300 years too late in raising objections to the verb 
‘cannot’? When we find that usage throughout that period 
has been almost uniformly in favor of its one-word form, and 
that it has not only been sanctioned by the Bible, but that 
Shakespeare, Milton, and every English writer of eminence 
has adopted it down to the present day, it seems idle and 
pedantic to discuss its title to existence, though strong argu- 
ments might be found in its favor apart from its antiquity.” 
Answer.— The fact of antiquity as here stated is indisputable, 
and may be presumed to be sufficient support for the one-word 
form. Discussion of its title to existence went only so far in 
these notes as to answer a question —the most important pur- 
pose of the department. Our answer merely stated its writer’s 
conviction from the standpoint of reason, which is that no log- 
ical defense of the one-word form is possible. As a matter of 
principle he does not now believe that any strong argument 
can be found in favor of ‘‘cannot’’ as one word, but he is open 
to conviction. It may be repeated that many writers, more 
logical than those who accept forms unquestioningly merely 
because others have done so, do write ‘‘can not’’ as two 
words. No person has ever written about such matters with- 
out expressing some opinions that do not find universal favor. 
Thus, the unity of ‘‘ forever’’ appealed so strongly to one 
poet that he wrote a poem beginning, 

‘*Forever! ’tis a single word.” 

Yet many insist that ‘‘for ever”’ is right. Again, Goold Brown 
emphatically condemned the writing of ‘‘another’’ as a single 
word, even to the extent of making such ‘‘corrections’’ as 
this: ‘‘ Not proper, because the phrase ‘one another’ is here 
applied to two persons only, the words ‘an’ and ‘other’ 
being needlessly compounded.’’ Yet ‘‘another’’ was and is 
universally accepted as one word. We have no reason to 
think that all such matters will ever be settled beyond dispute, 
and in any such case one is at liberty to form his own opinion 
and abide by it or change it as he pleases. 


ForRM AS GOVERNED BY SENSE.—F. E. B., New York, 
writes: ‘‘In the inclosed slip you will see the way in which 
‘German and Irish American’ is treated, whether the words 
appear adjectively or nominally. I read that proof, and in 
every instance marked it thus: ‘German and Irish American 
citizens,’ or ‘German and Irish American,’ with no hyphen. 
You see, it was not corrected, but appeared ‘German and 
Irish-American’ in each instance, though I refused to change 
my mark. I claim that either the hyphen should be left out 
between ‘Irish’ and ‘American’ or the phrase should be 
‘German- and Irish-American,’ with two hyphens. In no 
case, to be correct, should it be left with only one hyphen. I 
should like to have your opinion on what is right—not on 
what is expedient.’’ Anzswer.—In such a case, as in every 























other, what is absolutely right (if that can be determined) is 
expedient. Often, however, even in matters of language form, 
the question of right must be determined by the choice of 
those in authority. Here, evidently, some person in authority 
decided that the form used should remain unaltered, and all 
that a proofreader should do under such circumstances is to 
submit gracefully. Every proofreader sometimes has to use 
forms that do not satisfy his judgment. According to my 
judgment, there is no error of form worse than using one 
hyphen in the case cited, or in any similar phraseology. Yet 
I have read proof for four years for an editor in high literary 
standing who insists on the one hyphen in such phrases, and 
(worse yet) insists that ‘‘half-a-dozen”’ is the right form for 
that term, which he says is one word, though it is in fact as 
plainly three separate words as any three in the language. He 
never thinks of hyphening ‘‘ half a century,’’ ‘‘ half a barrel,”’ 
or any other such phrase. ‘‘ The German and Irish-American 
citizens’’ is the form that must be used if the words in this 
order mean ‘‘the German citizens and the Irish-American 
citizens’’; on the other hand, ‘‘the German and Irish Ameri- 
can citizens ’’’ exactly represents, in accordance with grammat- 
ical construction, ‘‘ American citizens of German nativity and 
those of Irish nativity,’’ which is also exactly represented by 
the phrase with two hyphens. It is common to write ‘‘ Ger- 
man-American’’ and ‘‘ Irish-American’’ as compound nouns, 
but they are equally good grammatically as separate words, 
adjective and noun. It will probably never happen that the 
sense of the words can be misunderstood in any form. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOT YPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S, PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ELECTROTYPING.— By J. W. Urquhart. $2. 

ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING.— By F. J. T. Wilson. $2. 

STEREOTYPING BY THE PAPIER-MACHE PrRocEss.— By C. S. Partridge. 
$1.50. 

ORNAMENTAL ELECTROTYPING.—L. L., Decorah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly answer these queries through your 
journal? 1. How much will an outfit cost for making orna- 
mental electrotypes, such as statuary, etc.? 2. Do you think 
it a profitable trade?’’ Amswer.—1. The cost of an outfit for 
making ornamental electrotypes would depend on the size of 
the jobs and the volume of work you would expect to perform. 
The principal items of expense would be a dynamo and 
depositing vat, which could be purchased for $150 and up, 
according to size. The additional tools and materials required 
would perhaps cost as much more. 2. The writer is not 
informed as to the prices paid for this class of work. 

Guass RAILs FOR VATS.—Electrotypers’ depositing vats 
are usually lined with lead, which is turned over the top edges 
of the tank to guard against any possibility of leakage. To 
insulate the rods from the metal lining, a wooden rail is fitted 
over the top edges of the vat on top of the lead. So long as 
the wood remains dry the insulation is effectual, but eventually 
it becomes saturated with the solution and must be removed. 
With an agitated solution the life of the wood is shorter than 
when a quiescent solution is employed, but in either case it is 
only a question of time when the wooden rail will become 
saturated and rotten, and in this condition it becomes a con- 
ductor of the current and creates a short circuit which absorbs 
more or less of the energy of the current. The life of the rail 
may be prolonged by giving it several coats of waterproof 
paint, but a more cleanly and altogether more satisfactory plan 
is to substitute for the wooden rails strips of heavy glass about 
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one inch in thickness. Such strips may be procured from glass 
dealers at small expense, and with a couple of holes drilled and 
countersunk in each to provide a means of securing them to 
the vat, they furnish a neat and serviceable finish for the vat 
and provide a reliable insulation for the rods. 


A FLEXIBLE sheet for rubber stereotype bases has been pat- 
ented (No. 613,064) by W. A. Force, of New York. He indents 
the vulcanized sheet as shown by the dotted lines, and when 











No. 613,064. 


the rubber stereotype is mounted, as a or b, the edges of the 
base sheet may be readily separated on the lines of indented 
lines, so that the base of the finished rubber stamp will not 
present any rough edges. 


HALF-TONE ELECTROTYPES.— 


A half-tone electrotype will not give exactly the same result as an origi- 

nal half-tone, no matter how well the electrotype is made. For such purposes 
as general magazine advertising, a half-tone electrotype made direct from 
the original half-tone will answer all purposes, but for fine catalogue and 
circular printing, especially where fine vignetted half-tones are used, the best 
results can be obtained by using the original half-tone.—Profitable Adver- 
tising. 
The writer is acquainted with several electrotypers who do not 
agree with the above statement. It is claimed that nickel 
electrotypes can be and are made so perfect that the most 
expert critic cannot detect any inferiority to the original. 

DEFECTIVE STEREOTYPE PLATES.— L. S., Sandy Hill, New 
York, writes: ‘‘Can you tell me what ails my stereotype plates? 
When put on the press they are, to all appearances, perfect 
plates, but after a few impressions are taken holes prick 
through on the printing face of the plates. Will you also tell 
me how to put antimony into metal? The only way I can do it 
is to put the antimony into the metal and then heat the metal 
until it has absorbed all the antimony. Is this right? Are 
there any books published on the care of metal?’’ Answer.— 
It is impossible to say definitely, without examination, what 
causes the holes in your plates ; but they are probably too hard, 
and the addition of antimony will only increase your troubles. 
If your metal seems brittle add a little pure lead and your dif- 
ficulty will possibly disappear. If your metal seems frothy it 
may have been contaminated with zinc or other foreign metal, 
in which case your only remedy is to exchange it for new 
metal. You probably do not require any more antimony in 
your metal, but if you wish to add some it should be melted in 
a separate kettle. Your method of mixing is very wasteful, as 
the high temperature required to fuse the antimony will rapidly 
oxidize your metal. There are no books published on the 
care of stereotype metal. The book on ‘‘Stereotyping,’’ sold 
by The Inland Printer Company, contains a chapter on casting 
which might be of value to you. 


AN ELECTROTYPER PuzzLED.— An electrotyper who has 
had ‘‘twenty years’ experience’’ recently found his shells full 
of holes. He tested his blackleader, dynamo and solution 
without locating the cause. He called in his friends in the 
craft, but although many suggestions were made, his difficulty 
remained. Finally he emptied his vats and made up fresh 
solutions, whereupon his trouble disappeared. It may be some 
consolation to ‘‘Electrotyper’’ to know that there are others 
who have been similarly puzzled. Alexander Watt, in his 
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‘* Electro-Metallurgy,”’ gives the following incident: ‘‘ The fol- 
lowing occurrence will illustrate a curious phenomenon which 
occurred to my brother and myself some years ago. We had 
been plating large quantities of spoons and forks in an apart- 
ment for several years, during which time our operations had 
been highly successful, and we had been much praised for the 
quality of our deposit. One day my brother found to his great 
annoyance that no deposit whatever would take place on any 
article immersed in the solution. Something was wrong. 
Entirely new batteries were applied, but with no better success; 
fresh solutions were made, but still no deposition took place. 
The batteries and solutions were next insulated from contact 
with the ground, as we thought it probable the current was 
being conducted away somehow or other, and yet no favorable 
change took place. Thus matters went on for nearly a fort- 
night; all hands were idle; the workmen enjoyed a kind of 
extended Easter holiday, or were hoping something favorable 
would turn up from day to day. At last, having tried every 
expedient that suggested itself to our almost distracted minds, 
it occurred to me that if the solutions and batteries were 
removed to another apartment we might meet with better suc- 
cess. The experiment was tried and we succeeded. Once 
more we could observe the beautiful deposit of silver upon the 
metallic surfaces, and all went well. Whatever may have been 
the cause of this inaction, some time afterward the operations 
were carried on in the same apartment with perfect facility.”’ 


COMPARATIVE Cost OF DEPOSITING ELECTROTYPE SHELLS. 
In the electrolytic refining of copper it has been found that the 
maximum quantity of current which can be employed with 
greatest economy is about Io amperes per square foot of 
cathode. This conclusion has been reached after exhaustive 
tests by establishments such as the Messrs. Balbach’s Works, 
in New Jersey, where close calculation is imperative and where 
operations are conducted with scientific accuracy. It is stated 
that the practical density of current is limited by waste of 
energy due to polarization, which increases at a rate approach- 
ing that of the square root of the current. It is claimed 
further that if the solution is not stirred, 8 efficient amperes per 
square foot should not be exceeded because of incipient polari- 
zation. The object of the refiner is to deposit copper at the 
lowest possible cost per pound, and the element of time is of 
comparatively small consequence. With the electrotyper, 
however, the period of time required to deposit his shells is a 
consideration of essential and ever-increasing importance. It 
is obvious at first glance that he cannot hope to compete with 
the refiner in economy of working, for at 1o amperes per square 
foot seven or eight hours would be required to deposit a shell 
of practical thickness, and the rate of deposition would hardly 
satisfy the demands of the present age. It is evident, therefore, 
that even allowing three hours for a shell, the electrotyper is 
compelled to force the rate of deposition beyond the point of 
greatest economy. It may be said that the extra power 
required to increase the current density on the comparatively 
small volume of work handled by the average electrotyper is 
a matter of small consequence. While this is probably true, 
and while there is a distinct advantage, in this age of hustling, 
in having the ability to turn out work rapidly, it is interesting 
to note the consequent increase of power required. The fol- 
lowing table shows approximately the power required to drive 
a 1,000-ampere dynamo under full load at different tensions, the 
load — distributed in two vats in series: 





Volts. ac Square Feet. et. | Time H. P 

Radon bnavdl obanuin + Gtale ogukeSanads 82 | 2:30 2.7 

SB ingip toe e6$.0e Kelhos gh keine nbaras 56 1:40 4.0 

Diese gbinks bs Steen’ cbduy cake caer 42 1:15 S53 

5 34 1:00 6.7 

6 28 FE: 0:50 8.0 
4: 


It will ‘is sbesteeil that the etal of copper or dn sinisitier 
of shells which may be deposited in ten hours is not materially 
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affected by changing the voltage of the dynamo, for while the 
rate of deposition is approximately three times as rapid at 
6 volts as at 2 volts, the number of square feet which may be 
covered at one time is correspondingly reduced. On the other 
hand, the increased rate is obtained at a cost of 5.3 horse- 
power. In establishments where the power is limited or where 
it is measured through a meter, the cost of rapid deposition, 
therefore, means a considerable increase in the monthly expense 
account. 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be mailed 
direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
mail which properly belong to this department. 

A FREAK piece of presswork has been sent us from the 
Salem (Ore.) Sentinel, a paper of eight small 4-column pages, 
printed in 2-page forms, ‘‘The feeder, in taking a sheet 
from the press, missed it, and raising the gauge, permitted the 
sheet to go through the press a second time. A curious effect 
was produced by the two impressions. The sheet became 
turned a trifle on its second printing and the sixth page shows 
a perfect circle, the center being near the center of the page. 
The radius of this peculiar circle is about three inches. Beyond 
that the type lines show simply in duplicate. The explanation 
is, probably, that the center of the arc described by the turning 
of the sheet happened to fall on the sixth page of the paper, 
and this with the type spacing and length of the words contrib- 
uted to this peculiar effect.”’ 

PRINTING ON FELT Mats.—W. R., of Detroit, Michigan, 
writes: ‘‘Could you give me any information on printing mats ? 
Do they use a dye or is it printers’ ink reduced? I have tried 
this sample with printers’ ink, but the results are not satisfac- 
tory. As Iam desirous of getting this information in a hurry, 
I wish you would reply by mail instead of waiting to see it in 
the columns of your journal, of which I am a steady reader.’’ 
Answer.— Please notice the paragraph in bold type at top of 
this department. The sample sent us for examination seems 
to have been produced differently from that done by your 
method; it has likely been executed from stone on a hand litho 
press, the inks of which have been specially prepared for the 
article and the process, the proper execution of which involves 
the complete learning of a distinct trade. 

A QUESTION OF CUTS, PRESS, INK, PAPER AND MAKE- 
Reapy.— T. S. S., of Dalton, Georgia, has submitted a couple 
of printed sheets, regarding which he writes: ‘‘I inclose sam- 
ple proofs of some cuts which were printed in a 48-page cata- 
logue, and on which the firm ‘kicked’ severely. These pages 
I inclose were printed on a Gally Universal press, the pressman 
spending five hours on the make-ready. The catalogue itself 
was printed on a two-revolution four-roller Whitlock, forty- 
eight pages, backed up and cut. I hold that the cuts are very 
inferior and that the paper is not what it should be for this 
class of work. What I am particularly anxious to know is, 
where is the fault in this job? Is it in the make-ready, cuts, 
ink, press, or all together? I shall certainly appreciate your 
opinion, as I have already gained a great deal from reading 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and in the office here we have it in 
bound form for the past eight years. Indeed it has settled 
many a dispute. It beats an encyclopzedia for our information, 
and is not half so monotonous.’’ Axswer.— The chief cause 
for the unsatisfactory appearance of the job submitted has 
arisen from the inferior character of the illustrations shown in 
the printed sheets at hand. In the first place the setting and 
perspective of the articles illustrated are very amateurish; while 
the artistic theories of tones and shadings have been almost 
ignored. The ‘‘processing’’ is bad, while the work on the 
metal is obviously too shallow to permit of effective presswork. 
To have been more successful with these cuts, the printing 





























should have been executed on good coated paper, and a well- 
ground and smooth ink employed, coupled with suitable inking 
rollers. An experienced pressman could then have produced a 
passable piece of printing with such agencies. The sheets 
printed on the Universal press show slur and fill-up on one 
end, caused, likely, by the rollers bearing too heavily on the 
form, or the set screws being too high on that side of the 
platen. The make-ready on this press might have been some- 
what improved on. 


TROUBLE WITH INK, PAPER AND ROLLERS.— W. H. B., of 
Omaha, Nebraska, has sent us three samples of printed sheets, 
and says: ‘‘ Please find some samples of work that I have been 
having trouble with. About a month ago, I tried to get out a 
letter-head (the one I am writing this on is asample). I could 
not get the ink to show black enough, even though the impres- 
sion was considerably embossed. I thought the trouble was 
with the rollers, as I had done considerable work before on the 
same kind of paper, and with the same ink; so I got new 
rollers, but still have trouble. Sample No. 1, on cheap linen 
paper, shows how it works now; sample No. 2, on S. & S. C. 
book, was the next impression, without any change being 
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(Read our suggestions to 
A 


and deposit it in the same way. 
‘*Ernest,’? of Oneonta, New York, in this number. ) 
stronger impression and a slightly softer tympan are required 
to do good printing on linen and rough-surfaced papers than on 
smooth-finished stock. When ink is too stiff to distribute 
freely, a few drops of tarcolin will make it of about right con- 
sistency to work satisfactorily. 


UsuAL TROUBLE WITH ROLLERS.—“‘ Ernest,’’ of Oneonta, 
New York, tells us that he is working in a printing office where 
he has had trouble with composition rollers which he cannot 
get over. He says: ‘‘On the job presses the rollers appear 
too damp and will not take the ink. On the cylinder press the 
distributing rollers break away at the ends, and the composition 
sticks on the ink table. I have tried leaving the small rollers in 
oil, and ink, and have warmed them, and hung them outdoors, 
but sometimes nothing will change them. What can you sug- 
gest asaremedy?’’ Answer.— We like to help a man out of 
a difficulty when we can, and more especially when he tries to 
help himself. ‘‘Ernest’’ deserves attention. Well, then, let us 
first console you with the fact that you will not have much 
trouble with dampness on your rollers during winter weather. 





NEW YORK CITY, 


made; sample No. 3 was the best I could get it, and that by 
embossing it so much that it is about as easily read on the back 
as on the face. The ink is $1 job, and is the same quality that 
I have used for about two years past on a variety of work, and 
without trouble; it usually works good now on soft paper. I 
also tried $3 ink, with no better results. The rollers just bear 
easily on the form, yet hard enough to ink it well. The pack- 
ing used was one sheet of press board and five sheets of forty- 
pound book paper. I have found many valuable things in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and I have faith enough in it to believe I will 
get a solution of this problem.’’ Answer.— We believe the 
reason you could not get a full black color on your printed 
impressions was because the rollers did not cover the form suf- 
ficiently with distributed ink. The several printed sheets dem- 
onstrate this fact, as the ink is laid on ina patchy way. If you 
had washed off the rollers with benzine, allowed them to dry a 
few minutes, and then coated them with powdered alum, leav- 
ing them thus for about half an hour before using, then dusting 
off this coating, the rollers would have distributed the ink and 
covered the form solidly, at least so for several hours thereafter. 
Why the rollers require such treatment arises from the fact that 
in sultry summer weather the composition ingredients draw to 
themselves as much moisture as they can well retain, and when 
stiff ink is applied to them they simply draw it out in streaks 
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FROM THE BAY. 


It is because of humid heat that dampness develops in summer 
weather by reason of the quantity and quality of glycerin used 
in the manufacture of inking rollers. All kinds of expedients 
have been employed by pressmen to overcome this ‘‘damp”’ 
difficulty with rollers. The rollermaker can help us all very 
materially by supplying harder rollers for summer use than for 
winter use— which means more glue, better glue, and less gly- 
cerin for summer rollers. An experienced rollermaker usually 
endeavors to do this for his patrons. As yet, no rollermaker 
has offered the printing trade a remedy for the evils that he 
has helped to create, if we except the one who proposed the 
medium of the cold-air blast, which, while a feasible theory, 
would be poor in practice, especially when applied to the print- 
ing rollers as at present attached to the printing machine. We 
have, from time to time, suggested various means to tempora- 
rily overcome the prevalence of dampness in inking rollers 
during humid weather, the best of which was the use of alum, 
in a dry state particularly, and also diluted with water where 
the rollers could be allowed to dry for an hour or more after 
applying. In both cases the rollers should be first washed off 


with denzine, and when this has evaporated to dryness then 
apply the alum, in powdered form, to small rollers as well as 
large ones when they are to be put in press for almost immedi- 
ate use, 


The alum should be allowed to remain on the rollers 
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until about the time required for work, when the surplus may 
be rubbed off with the hand or a dry cotton rag. A corre- 
spondent in the last issue of this journal, under this depart- 
ment, gave another remedy which is as. follows: ‘‘ Sponge 
rollers well, éwice, with a solution of one ounce formaldehyde 
in twenty-four ounces water, and let this dry on the face of the 
rollers by putting them in the coolest spot obtainable.’’ This 
solution should not be inhaled; and care should be exercised 
in handling it, as it will tan the hands if allowed to remain on 
them without being washed off. 


A Few Mopest Questions.— A subscriber who writes, ‘‘I 
wish THE INLAND PRINTER was issued weekly; I havegnever 
found it wrong in anything yet; I like its style of criticism,” 
etc., says: ‘‘I would like to have the advice of your pressroom 
queries department as to manner of make-ready of half-tones 
for newspapers and letter-heads; also, how can I make grippers 
take narrow margin on newspaper on a Cottrell tapeless delivery 
press?’’ Answer.— Regarding your desire, that THE INLAND 
PRINTER would be issued weekly, there are others. ‘‘Some 
day,’’ perhaps. Within the limits of this department it would 
not be possible for us to instruct you in making ready half-tone 
engravings for newspaper or commercial printing. A couple of 
years ago, the editor of this department published a series of 
papers on this subject. These are likely obtainable; if not, and 
you desire proper instruction, write to this department, and you 
likely can be accommodated. There is quite a difference 
required in the make-ready of half-tones for the purposes you 
inquire about, which only practical demonstration can make 
you familiar with. Grippers should take hold of the smallest 
margins if they are set rigidly uniform to the cylinder and the 
form is set forward to the taking end of the cylinder. If you 
have not got a “‘ distance gauge’’ to set the form forward by, 
so as not to be under the opening of the grippers, then proceed 
carefully in getting the form where the margin will be right. 
The best way to do this is to place the form in the usual place, 
and fill up the space to the form clamps with furniture made up 
of pica and nonpareil reglets. Proceed by taking impressions 
on a sheet of the paper to be used and taking out reglets from 
the head until the desired margin is obtained, then make a dis- 
tance gauge on a piece of strong brass rule. If there is no fur- 
niture between the chase and the form clamps, then let out the 
clamps, by opening out the screws which hold them in place. 
Do this with care also, so that the form be not set forward too 
far, and the grippers crush down on the matter. Whatever 
distance you move outwardly the form clamps, it will be neces- 
sary for you to provide a piece of wooden furniture to fill in 
with under the lip of the clamp, in order to hold it up even with 
the outside rim of the chase and bed. As the sheet delivery 
on your press is without tapes, you will find that the fingers of 
the fly are adjustable transversely, so that they will suit the 
position of the delivery wheels and the size of the sheet to be 
delivered. 


CHANGEABLE IMPRESSION ON JOB PRESSES.— H. E. W., 
of St. Johns, Michigan, writes: ‘‘I have a great deal of trouble 
with my job presses, in the following manner: both are Peer- 
less presses; I get a faultless impression on one of them with a 
form that covers entite bed, and perhaps the next job that is 
put on will be higher on one side than on the other. Can you 
explain why it is that an even impression, once obtained, can- 
not be preserved on all jobs by simply regulating packing ?’’ 
Answer.—This is one of several questions that pop up occa- 
sionally and that find their way into this department without 
considering the fact that hardly any two forms put on a press 
present the same conditions or touch of impression. If a simi- 
lar inquiry is made of the manufacturer of a job press, he will 
assure you in the most emphatic manner that no such thing as 
a change of impression can occur, if the bed and platen of the 
press are set true. With the experience of the press operator, 


this question will be found much different, and we can ascribe 
it to no other cause than that the matter in the chase has not 
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been locked up in precisely the same position as the previous 
form, or that it differs in its radius or dimensions when the bed 
and platen are brought together during the act of impression 


on the tympan. It is true that by regulating the amount of 
sheets in a tympan head we may increase or diminish the 
impression on a form, whether large or small; but this does 
not, in many cases, assure us of a perfectly even pressure on 
the locked-up form. If this is true (and the evidence seems to 
be borne out by the daily experience of pressmen operating 
platen presses), then there must be a mechanical reason for 
this defect in the construction of this type of printing machine, 
for this complaint is not heard of in the use of the cylinder 
press when the cylinder is hung true in its bearings. Viewing 
our correspondent’s inquiry from all points of our many years’ 
experience, we cannot explain the points of difference other 
than by saying that if the forms on all platen presses are 
locked up a “ttle below the middle of the chase —say, from 
twelve to eighteen points—and in nearly the exact center of 
the chase from right to left, that a better distribution of the 
peculiar mechanical ‘‘leverage-impression ’’ will be obtained, 
and the gradations of impression more readily equalized. We 
should keep in mind this truth, that a full form is not nearly as 
sensitive to impression as a small one; and also that if a small 
form is positioned too far outside of the center of the bed, 
that the pressure is then brought more severely on the resting 
ends of the matter — for there are many occasions when condi- 
tions such as have been suggested do exist. 

A PrREss PROBLEM—OR WHAT?—G. L. B., of Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, writes about a very trying experience with a 
press in his office; here is his statement: ‘‘ We have exhausted 
every resource in trying to find out the cause of a blur ina 14 
by 22 Universal press that has been running in our office for the 
past five years. On account of this blurring we are limited to 
the roughest kind of work on that press, such as wood type 
forms. We have had almost every good press mechanic in our 
town look over the press thoroughly, and none of them has 
found any defect in the machinery. We sent to the factory at 
which the press was built, and have been unable to get a satis- 
factory explanation. At least six experienced pressmen have 
had to give it up; and, as a last resort, we come to you. The 
grippers do not strike the form or chase; the gripper bolts have 
been shaved down so that they clear the chase; the chase is 
fastened in tightly and cannot move a particle. My theory is 
that we cannot stretch the tympan tight enough.’”? Axswer.— 
Evidently, you have had a thorough fost mortem on the press. 
Well, besides all this, and the necessary care and skill displayed 
on your part to remedy the blurring, there are a few other 
things that we can suggest being done, and which may, or may 
not, be of advantage to the proper working of the machine: 
(1) First see that both the grippers TOUCH the tympan at the 
SAME TIME, and that both take hold of the sheet with the same 
pressure. (2) If not, then bend them evenly and uniformly 
from the gripper-rack up, curving them slightly as they near 
the platen. The least deviation from these rules will be apt to 
‘“‘draw’’ the sheet to either one side or the other, after the 
point of contact of the platen and form. (3) Have impression 
screws uniformly set under the platen, and all working parts of 
the machine regularly and thoroughly oiled. (4) Lock up all 
forms (where practicable) about four picas de/ow the center of 
the chase, as the impression is thus more evenly distributed on 
the platen than when the form is placed in the middle of it. 
(5) If these details, after being carefully tried, do not afford 
relief, then take off the right and left drawbars and have the 
distances measured and tested as to their uniformity of drawing 
space from the inside and outside journal openings. This is 
suggested because sometimes the wear is found to be greater 
on one drawbar than on the other, thus producing a swinging 
impression when loaded with heavy forms. If, when all the 
foregoing has been tried, and the press does not show apparent 
uneven wearing in the bars or sleeves, and still blurs, then we 
suggest pasting strips of cork (of the thickness of 12 or 18 























points ) on the grippers at distances of two or more inches apart, 
so as to hold the printed sheets firm/y to the platen as it 
recedes from the form. Let us hear from you again. 


PATENTS. 


WALTER Scott has patented some improvements for cyl- 
inder presses, which apply particularly to his two-revolution 
stop-cylinder lithographic machines. In addition to the sta- 
tionary rack on the bed, there is a rack movable up and down, 











NO. 612,873. 


so that it can be thrown out of mesh with a segment on the 
cylinder, thus permitting the cylinder (which also bears a muti- 
lated gear) to remain stationary while the bed is reciprocated. 
A ratchet wheel and pawl mechanism are also placed on the 
driving shaft to prevent any possible backward movement of 
the driving mechanism at any time. The last-named arrange- 
ment is shown in the drawing, No. 612,873. 

ROBERT MIEHLE has just patented (No. 611,923) an 
improvement on his well-known two-revolution machine. He 
introduces the large cam L and the swinging arm j into the 
mechanism for raising and 
lowering the cylinder, with 
the result that when the cy]- 
inder rises, after taking the 
impression, it remains about 
the sixty-fourth of an inch 
below the fingers of the 
feed-board until the printed 
sheet has passed through, 
and then rises again snug 
against the fingers to receive 
the next sheet. This ar- 
rangement insures more per- 
fect register, because in the 
customary arrangement with 
presses of this class the cyl- 
inder is always a trifle too 
far below the fingers of the 
feed- board to enable the 
sheet to be grasped exactly 
as it should be grasped with- 
out chance for slip. The 
pressman cannot set his fin- 
: gers down snugly against 
the cylinder without smutting the freshly printed sheet as it 
comes round for front delivery. This invention is a little thing 














No. 611,923. 


in itself, but it means a good deal in increased accuracy of . 


register. 

A FULL description of the Dittman overlay process is now 
available through the issuing of patent No. 611,681 to S. E. 
Dittman, of Chicago. The illustration is first underlaid and a 
flat impression secured. This impression is preferably run 
through the press three or four times to secure a very ful! sup- 
ply of ink. A fine powder, preferably of wheat flour, is then 
applied, and tends to adhere more thickly to the parts where 
there is most ink. The ink moistens the flour and forms a 
paste which is thickest on the sheet where the darkest parts 
occur, and thinnest on the lighter parts. This sheet, which is 
to constitute the overlay, is then baked for a few moments in 
an oven and quickly becomes tough and pliable, and at the 
same time has its thicknesses exaggerated by the swelling of 
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the flour that was moistened by the ink, so that there is 
mechanically formed an overlay with increases of thickness on 
the dark parts that are just right for producing the desired 
effect in printing. The method of applying the flour or powder 
is to spread it evenly over a smooth surface, and lay the freshly 
printed sheet face downward on the powder; then pass the 
hands or a roller evenly over the back of the sheet. The 
impression sheet is then removed with what flour adheres and 
a clean sheet laid across its face, and the whole run through the 
press a few times to squeeze and combine together the ink and 
flour. After baking, the overlay requires to be brushed and 
varnished with a light coat, then baked and dried again, and 
then smoothed off with a straightedge and a stiff brush, after 
which it is ready for use. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY EMANUEL F, WAGNER, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly E. F. Wagner, 4 New 
Chambers street, New York. 

Cost oF LITHOGRAPHIC BoNnD-Bopy Script.—The question 
has been asked us by a Western firm what the current price to 
the trade of lithographic bond-body script is in New York. We 
have obtained quotations from several reliable trade offices, and 
find that it averages about 3 cents per word. (It is certainly in 
the interest of all concerned that it should not go below this 
mark. ) 

THE suit between the Huber Company and the Aluminum 
Plate & Press Company will be settled, I believe, to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, perhaps before this paragraph appears 
in print. As we stated long ago, the Huber press, although 
built for zinc printing exclusively, can be used equally well for 
aluminum plate, by a slight change in roller capacity. The 
Harris & Jones Company, of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
other lithographic establishments, are using the press in print- 
ing from aluminum plates. 

IMPROVEMENT IN MAKING TRANSFER IMPRESSIONS FROM 
BLocks OR TyPE Forms.—P. G. F., A. L. C., N. Y., writes: 
‘In reference to your answer to the query of J. K., on page 72, 
INLAND PRINTER, ‘Impressions from Type Forms for Trans- 
ferring,’ I would say your remarks are correct, but I have found 
that the trouble is always in the paper, which is too soft. I 
have ordered transfer impressions made on good coated 
80-pound paper, instead of on transfer paper, using, of course, 
transfer ink. It is a success and has been so for several years. 
Of course, the impressions should be laid between the moist 
sheets of a damping book.”’ 

LITHOGRAPHIC FIRMS PuTTING IN NEW ROTARY PRESSES 
FOR ALUMINUM PRINTING.— The Sackett & Wilhelms Com- 
pany recently investigated the new rotary press built by the 
Aluminum Plate & Press Company now in operation at the 
Brett Lithographic Company’s art establishment, pronouncing 
very favorably upon it, and has ordered five of these presses 
to be built for its use. The Ottman Lithographic Company 
has also put in one of the above machines. The success which 
the Brett Lithographic Company is achieving in boldly leading 
the way is commensurate with the enterprise and spirit dis- 
played since Mr. Frazier has taken the reins in hand. 


TRIUMPH OF ALUMINUM IN LITHOGRAPHY.— Dr. Joseph 
W. Richards, of Lehigh University, writing to the A/uminium 
World, about his visit to the establishment of Joseph Scholz, 
Mainz, says: ‘‘It was indeed one of the most complete tri- 
umphs of aluminum to be seen anywhere; to see the heavy 
storehouse for the stone slabs succeeded by a small cupboard 
for the aluminum sheets; to see boys carrying around with ease 
what formerly made strong men sweat; to see light, fast-run- 
ning rotary presses, with curved aluminum sheets, in place of 
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the cumbersome lithographic presses; to see the ease of mak- 
ing corrections, or of even washing off the whole picture from 
the plate, if necessary; to notice the interest and pride the 
workmen took in their new manner of working; to calculate 
the time and money saved by the substitution; to examine the 
fine quality of artistic work done, and finally to see the whole 
establishment moving along in every detail as if the present 
had been the practice for fifty years—as if every workman 
had learned the present method as an apprentice.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ‘‘ FLEUR DE Lis.’’—C. Clark, of 
Tiffany Company, New York.—Noting your article on the 
colors of heraldry in the September issue of that highly 
esteemed and very valuable journal, THE INLAND PRINTER, 
allow me to say that I consider it a useful hint,.as many errors 
are made by engravers on that subject. I also beg you to 
accept the inclosed outlines for publication, if you deem them 


ee 
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of sufficient interest to your art readers and engravers. I 
endeavor to show the origin of the ‘fleur de lis’’ from Nep- 
tune’s Spear (Fig. 2), and how it might have developed from the 
“‘Triton’’ into a floral (Fig. 3) or ornamental representation 
(Fig. 1). Answer.—I accept with thanks your offer, believing, 
however, that the three designs which you so kindly furnish 
do not fully set forth the origin of the ‘‘ fleur de lis’’ and its 
conventional representations. I have added a few more which 





give my idea of the probable origin of that beautiful bearing, 
as coming from and being named after the lily-shaped flower. 
From the annexed illustration I think it will be safe to let the 
readers form their own conclusions, allowing that Fig. B is the 
acknowledged standard design. The ancient lotus might also 
have had some influence in the formation of the design in 
question. 

To Prove Iris TINTS ON THE LITHOGRAPHIC OR TyPo- 
GRAPHIC HAND Press.— The most artistic effects of Iris 
printing are obtainable in subdued tints, especially where such 
printing forms the groundwork for one or two other colors. 
All the hand-press printer must do is to distribute the colors 
judiciously on the hand roller, and fix up some arrangement on 
one side of the slab or form to keep the roller always about in 
one direction; he must follow the same rule in applying the 
roller to the stone. The attention should be directed to blend- 
ing the various colors on the roller, and bringing them that way 
upon the printing plate. A dark tint, for instance, fading off 
into nothing, is accomplished by adding varnish to one end of 
the roller and color to the other, working them on the slab 
until they meet, forming a soft graduated tint, from the darkest 
to the lightest shading, and all in one printing. 

AN IDEAL FOREIGN GRAPHIC PERIODICAL.— The well- 
known semi-monthly ‘‘Freie Kiinste, fachblatt fiir Litho- 
graphie, Steindruckerei und Buchdruckerei,” maintains its 
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usual high standard among the European trade periodicals on 
printing, and its decided feature is lithography in art and print- 
ing, The last number, for instance, has the running article on 
‘“‘The Adjustment of the Different Kinds of Lithographic 
Work,”’ treating of the economical laying out and planning to 
be done before a piece of lithographic work is undertaken; for 
instance, hints to the lithographer about the proper marks, 
size of paper, gripper room, binding margin, etc.; to the trans- 
ferrer about the proper marks regarding cutting, embossing, 
perforating, etc.; to the printer about the number of sheets of 
an edition that should be printed with marks, and about such 
marks or pin holes that should run throughout the edition, for 
purposes of embossing, plain or die cutting, etc.; the consid- 
eration of such colors as can be used, when gumming or var- 
nishing of sheets is contemplated, without dissolving the same, 
and other matters in the same line; also the matter of margin 
when a job is run part on type and part on litho press. The 
next important continued article, ‘‘The Work on the Litho 
Steam Press,’’ contains many useful hints to the machine 
printer regarding the handling of every part and function of 
the litho press. Another lengthy article is that treating of the 
gold leaf and relief printing for confection paper; speaks of 
embossing methods, hints for printing on different fabrics, 
adjustment of dies, mixing of colors, varnishes, and other 
preparations. Of complete articles there are the following: 
‘The Demands of Modern Style in Type Printing, Combined 
with Lithography’’; various technical questions and answers, 
short notices referring to books, graphic news, foreign and 
domestic notes, etc., including a fine specimen of litho-vignette 
and lettering engraving, and many text designs. 

ESTIMATING ON LITHOGRAPHIC Work.—D. J. Company, 
San Francisco, California, write: ‘‘We understand that there 
are a couple of books published, one for making estimates on 
lithographic work and the other on embossing. If not too 
expensive, kindly send us a copy of each and oblige.’ 
Answer.— As yet there is no regular book published on esti- 
mating lithographic work, that I know of. To estimate this 
work many factors should be taken into consideration, as wear 
and tear of machine, insurance, office help, capital invested, 
material and waste; from the bringing in of the order by the 
drummer, making and securing acceptance of the sketch, 
executing the work on stone or plates, proving of the same, 
value of the paper, making of transfer (the proper calculation 
of the advantages which lie here, and only obtainable in a large 
and properly managed plant), the inks, the printing (with 
immense advantages, which can be derived from the judicious 
management of the pressroom and all which that implies), the 
cutting and other manipulations, which generally follow here 
according to the class of work handled — all these things require 
experience, judgment and accuracy, and it pays to have these 
things well attended to under good talent and for proper 
remuneration. To write a work on all these matters, so as to 
be of practical use, would be a great undertaking, but it would 
not long be of utility, as the factors are constantly changing, 
and any new improvement made is rapidly turned into a weapon 
on the side of competition. The most exhaustive and clear- 
headed efforts made by any man in this country to bring about 
sane principles in estimating on lithographic work were by 
H. T. Koerner, of the firm of Koerner & Hayes, when that 
esteemed gentleman was yet in the employ of Cosack & Co., 
to which he has succeeded. I believe the occasion was the 
attempt to bring the liihographers of America together, on a 
footing of codperation in upholding prices, about eight or ten 
years ago. Records of Mr. Koerner’s labors in this line were 
published,in the ‘‘ National Lithographers’ Association’s Sixth 
Annual Report,’ from which we will quote later on. My 
advice in the matter would be to turn out the best work only. 
With a large capital and ample appliances, it can be done 
economically. Metal surface printing, type printing, photo- 


printing, bookbinding and boxmaking are necessary auxiliaries 
to a modern lithographing plant. 


In conclusion, I would call 





























the attention of the D. J. Company to the various printed price 
lists of the lithographic establishments of the East, which, give 
a very fair idea of an important part of this subject, namely: 
the decrease of the price per 100 sheets as the order gets 
larger, the elimination of the charge for transferring in printing 
long runs, extra charges when using certain colors, or printing 
sheets damp, etc. Your inquiry will cause us to publish more 
matter bearing on the subject of estimating, on lithographic 
sketching, engraving, drawing, proving, etc., in future. 


Dwicut S. CLARK, of Boston, in patents Nos. 612,703, 
612,704 and 612,705, assigned to the Forbes Lithographic 
Manufacturing Company, describes some improvements in 
rotary paper-cutting and cylinder grippers. The rotary cutting 
machine illustrated is arranged to be fed like a cylinder printing 




















No. 612,704. 


press, with two front guides and one end stop, so that the 
sheet may be brought correctly to the rotary cutters, no matter 
whether the printing thereon is square with the paper or not. 
In older machines the paper was taken by feed rolls that tended 
sometimes to take one end in quicker than the other, and which 
required the printing to be correctly lined with the long end 
guide. No. 612,704 relates to a reduction in the size of cutting 
rings in such machines to reduce cost of manufacture. No. 
612,705 describes a gripper mechanism for the machine, or for 
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any cylinder printing press, having a spring that provides a 
gentle pressure of the grippers when the sheet is first seized, 
and an auxiliary cam for increasing the pressure an instant 
later. This arrangement is supposed to insure a more accurate 
seizure of the sheet without disturbance of the register. 

WILL THE SPREAD OF LITHOGRAPHY INJURE THOSE EmM- 
PLOYED IN THAT PROFESSION?—F. C., Denver, Colorado, 
writes: ‘‘Is it true that many business houses employ lith- 
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ographers and printers for doing work which they formerly 
gave to regular lithographic establishments, and is this the 
cause of dull times in the lithographic trade?”’ Answer.—It 
is a fact that many houses which formerly gave out their work 
to lithographers have now fitted up plants of their own and 
placed competent men in charge, solely because they can get 
better results by closer supervision and more accurate detail 
in the lines they follow; also, perhaps, more cheaply. So it is 
with makers of index, gauge and counting apparatus, tin can 
manufacturers, thread manufacturers, fruit and meat packers, 
drug label manufacturers, fashion plate designers, artificial- 
flower makers, china and vase decorators, paper-box makers, 
publishers of books, music, toys, etc.; badge makers, news- 
paper and job printers, stationers, and an endless list of other 
lines, and the number is swelling year by year. This practice 
may be dangerous to some of the small lithographic establish- 
ments, which would go under anyway in time; but I fail to see 
how it could injure the firm which can step out into the arena 
of competition with a strong individuality in its product; nor 
where it could hurt the designer, artisan or workman in his 
earning capacity. Regarding dull times, it seems to me that 
every link in the endless chain of commerce felt the strain, and 
that not one of them can blame the other from an industrial 
standpoint. From close observation of the subject I cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that the lithographic industry in 
America, and in fact everywhere (with perhaps the exception 
of England), has done remarkably well. The originating class 
thereof (artists and engravers) has suffered, it is true, and that 
was Owing more to the recurring orders, and extra large edi- 
tions, which gave the transferrers and pressmen an abundance 
of work, leaving unemployed many of the former artisans. | 
know of one firm in Milwaukee, which may have no use for the 
majority of its select force of artists and engravers, because 
it has orders enough on hand to run its presses for one year — 
in fact, is compelled to place two new large-size presses to get 
out the work on time. The same story has been and is being 
repeated elsewhere. But I feel confident that the idle men will 
find remunerative occupation in other places soon. 








Photo by Mrs. J. L. Clough, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A PERPLEXING QUESTION. 


Engraved by 
ELRCTRO-TINT ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
1227-1229 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Duplicates for sale. 











NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 
BY F, PENN. 


It is necessary, for space considerations, that this department should 
be kept within certain lines. The space allotted will not permit of a 
full discussion of advertising methods, but so far as possible advertising 
ideas will be noted and brief comment made thereon. 

THE use of wall paper for covers of booklets is rather new. 
A good example comes from Paul Rieger, perfumer, San Fran- 
cisco, who uses a cover paper with sprigs of moss rose for a 
booklet listing his specialty. 

THE WHITSON PRINTING ComMPANY, Portsmouth, Virginia, 
asks me to get up an advertising scheme as a Christmas sou- 
venir. I cannot suggest anything in this line. My business in 
this column is to criticise and not to create. 

J. T. SHOENER, book and commercial printer, Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania, issues a four-page journal ‘‘Our Occasional’”’ 
filled with bright things and listing his special lines. This is 
supported by a series of neat advertising blotters. 

In order to impress his new location, Phillipsdale, Rhode 
Island, on the memory of his customers and wipe out his old 
address, Providence, Rhode Island, Mr. George P. Swain, of 
the Providence Albertype Company, sends his customers a 
neat card with a very convenient chamois penwiper fastened to 
the back. Very good, Mr. Swain. 

“It’s A LITTLE RouGH”’ is the catchword on a neat calen- 
dar card issued by Fred W. Haigh, of Toledo, Ohio. It is a 
clever example of the punning ad. The roughness lies in the 
way Mr. Haigh’s customers rush work in on him—so he says; 
and just how rough he endeavors to illustrate by a particularly 
rough piece of sandpaper pasted beside the title of the little 
calendar. It is a very smooth job, Mr. Haigh. 

SAYING too much is worse than saying too little in your 
advertising. The lecturer, preacher, novelist, essayist, or any- 
one who has a message to deliver to the public will be success- 
ful in proportion to his ability to command attention. In 
advertising this is a vital truth. I have a rather neat catalogue 
brochure from E. G. Conner, Huntington, Indiana, which says 
too much and should be remodeled, and condensed at least 
one-half. It lacks that ‘‘ pull’? which makes good advertising. 

A pIEcE of gold leaf instantly attracts the attention to a 
very timely folder gotten out by the Lotus Press, New York, 
entitled ‘‘ How to Get It,’”’ ‘“‘It’’ being the reproduction of a 
newspaper clipping giving the statistics of the amount of gold 
imported into the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30. The amount is given at $100,000,000. This statement, 
with the gold leaf as an object lesson, points to the fact that 
the Lotus Press is the place to get good printing to aid in 
getting some of that gold. Good idea, Mr. Nathan. 

‘* Easy STREET”’ is the title of an advertising leaflet by the 
Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia. 
Rough sienna-colored paper, and red and green ink form the 
color scheme. Technically it is a good piece of work in many 
ways. As means of advertising it lacks purpose and snap. A 
printer whose motto is ‘‘ Easy Street’’ is rather too easy-going 
for energetic customers, and this is the interpretation that is 
likely to be given to the prominent Easy Street catchlines, 
which indeed are the only catchlines. The list of things which 
are made by the Stone Company is partly buried in decoration. 
‘‘Every Description of Printing’? would have been a better 
line to draw trade with than ‘‘ Easy Street.’’ 

Mr. WILL PHILLIP HoopeEr, 59 Fifth avenue, New York, 
submits for criticism one of his latest productions, ‘‘ The Works 
of Rogers,: Peet & Co., Outfitters.”’.. This, consists of eight 
little books printed on rough handmade paper, from old style 
type, in black ink, the covers being rubricated. These are 
inclosed in a red pasteboard slip carton, with title on back 
and sides in the conventional way. The little books have 
insert leaves of fine half-tone cuts on coated paper. The entire 
scheme is so pretty that everyone of taste receiving will not 
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part with it, and the presentation of the case of the Rogers- 
Peet goods is so admirably done that one cannot fail to be 
impressed. It is an admirable specimen of advertising and 
a credit to its designer. 

A VERY neat and taking method of advertising comes from 
Gara, McGinley & Co., roofers, etc., of Philadelphia, in the 
form of a vest-pocket celluloid memorandum card and pencil, 
accompanied by a leaf setting forth the specialty of the firm. 
I take occasion to state here that specimens for review or note 
must be accompanied in future by the names and addresses of 
the responsible persons originating such specimens and the 
names of the firm manufacturing the same. The Whitehead & 
Hoag Company, of Newark, New Jersey, have an imprint on 
the celluloid memo card above noted. 

THE genial versifier of the Beacon Press, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Thomas Todd, comes out in the usual welcome 
monthly calendar with appropriate verse for November, and 
touches on the weather, Thanksgiving, and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, winding up with this: 

‘* Some people rely on the old Beacon Press 
For printing, which everyone sees; 
While others are careless about their success, 
Conceal their identity, never progress, 
And frequently call assignees.”’ . 
The admiring compositor who put the above in type has added 
the following on his own responsibility, in which the editor of 
this department disclaims participation: 
‘Tf writers made verses as you love to do, 
Sure prose never more would be read — 
And comps, making fat the length of their string, 
Would build statues to you and sweet flowers bring 
That is, of course, after you're dead.” 

THE W. P. Dunn Company, Chicago, has been sending 
out for a number of years past, for the use of customers, 
memorandum pads, about 5% by 7 inches, on the face of 
which, across the top, is the following: 


MEMORANDUM. 


Chicago, 


On the back is printed the plate shown below: 


dx 
Massonnsdd \d\ 


BWA hed gn 


(Reduced one-half.) 


The stock selected is sufficiently transparent to allow the im- 
pression of the writing to be indistinctly seen, and no one writ- 
ing upon the memorandum blocks will fail to turn the sheet 
over to see what is on the back. As the matter is hard to 
decipher unless held up to the light and read through from the 
face, the effectiveness of the advertisement is apparent. Scrap 
stock can be used, and the pads run up at odd times when 
the printer is not busy. Customers are always anxious to have 


something to scribble on, and these will always be found 
valuable. 
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Bradley Extended . 


Merry Christmas 


24 POINT 


Patriarch § Youngsters Saint Nicholas | 
Under Mistletoe Bough rots i | 






































Delectation Compliments of the 
Cabl dolent wi 
“savory Odors ISOS Season 1899 


Originated by the 


American Cype Founders Zompany 




















48 POINT 3A 6a $8 50 


Use Bradley Extended 
for Kigh-class Printing 


10 POINT 


: man might then behold 


H At Christmas, in each ball, 
J Good fires to curb the cold, 
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PATENTED 1898 


16A 48a $3 50 6 POINT 20A 60a $3 00 


Come, gather round the Yule-log’s blaze, 
Tn light and laughter leap the flames, 
Che tire sings like a hymn of praise, 
Tts warmth the heart of winter tames. 


Behold, the house is all aglow 


Jind meat for great and small; From door to root with Christmas cheer! 


Che neighbors were friendly bidden, 


Find all bad welcome true, 


What matter how the cold wind blow? 
Comfort and peace and joy are here. 


Chen gather round the flame so bright! 


Che poor from the gates were not chidden, Forget that winter blasts are stern, 


When this old cap was new. 


36 POINT 


So fervently this holy night 
On friendship’ s hearth the Yule tires burn 


4A 10a $6 50 


Original and Eegible Design 
Furnished in Eleven Sizes 


8 POINT 16A 50a $3 25 


Che boar’s head in hand bear T, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary; 


Jind T pray you, my masters, be merry, 


Quot estis in convivio. 


Che boar’s head, as T understand, 

Ts the rarest dish in all this land, 

Which thus bedecked with a garland 
Cet us servire cantico. 


Our steward hath provided this 

Tn honor of the King of Bliss, 

Which on this day to be served is 
Tn Reginensi Htrio. 


12 POINT 14A 42a $400 


Glo, now is come our joyful feast! 
[" Let every man be jolly! 
| Now our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 


Jind Christmas blocks are burning; 
Cheir ovens they with baked meats choke, 
Find all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
Find if, for cold, it hap to die, 
We will bury it in a Christmas pie, 
Find evermore be merry. 








For Sale at all Branches of the 


American Cype Founders Company 
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IDagniticence Unadorned! 


Che Bradley Ttalic Series 


Patented, 1898 





Chis handsome and useful 
series of letter is exhibited 
here for the first time, and 
is shown in practical display 
on the following page. Che 
Series comprises ten sizes, | 
which are sold as follows: 








8 Point, 16A 48a $2.75 24 Point, 6A 18a $4.50 
10 Point, 14A 45a $3.00 30 Point, 5A 12a $5.00 
12 Point, 14A 40a $3.25 36 Point, 4A 10a $5.50 
15 Point, 12.A 36a $3.50 48 Point, 3A 7a $7.25 
18 Point, 9A 26a $4.00 60 Point, 3A 5a $9.00 











Dow Ready and in Stock at all Branches of the 


American Cope Founders @ 


Order from Branch nearest your place of business 
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Bradley 
Tealic.... 


Do Printer should be 
without this Unique 
Style of Cype. Sizes 





Jfinouncement.... 2-2 


and 3 Point 





Che Bradley Extended and Bradley 
Ttalic, two Rew Series, are now ready 
for Typographers seeking the beautiful 
in Printing Type. Their adaptability to 
all classes of work recommends them to 
Printers. Sold by all Branches of the — 


American Type Founders @ 








and Prices are given 
on the opposite page 




















Set in 8, 10, 12, 18,24 and Point 
gq 

















Member 1. Y. Exchange Foreign Exchanges 





James Mortimer Gordon 


Banker and Broker 


Snowden Building 
Room 57 Broad and Arch Sts. 


Set in 8,10, 12 an 


Yuletide Festival 


of ye 


Oldentime Townsmen 


Tn ye Christ Church . 
Bordentown We. 


Children Welcome 

















For Sale at all Branches and Agencies of the 


American Cope Founders Company 
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A. D. FARMER & SON 


TYPE FOUNDING CO. 








6 POINT. 
36 a 24 A—$2 25 $12,345,678.90 


William Caxton hath been generally allowed to have first introduced and practised the Art of Printing in 


1464, he was employed by King Edward IV. in negociating a treaty of commerce with the Duke 


CAXTON, IN HIS TIME, PLAYED MANY PARTS SUCCESSFULLY 


England in the reign of King Edward IV. He becamea reputable merchant, and, in 


of Burgundy. Caxton received a good education and had literary tastes 





S- a ‘ 
he 
BRADFORD > 


Old Style 














T aea oh lite is $12,345,678.90 


WILLIAM BRADFORD, PRINTER, N. Y. 


Bradford became the Printer for the Colony of New York on April 
10th, 1693, and continued in the practice of the art for 
Fifty Years. At that time the only presses in this country were 
in Boston and Cambridge, Massachusetts 











18 POINT. 


12a 8 A—$3 25 $12,345,678.90 


WONDERFUL STORIES 


The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer are said 
be the First Stage in the 
Construction of The English Language 


to 








36 POINT. 








@ 


- Not in The Trust 


YOO AO AOA BOIS AS 


BRADFORD 





“1693 to 1743 
New York’s Printer 

















FOUNDRY:- 





BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 








CHICAGO House, 163 AND 165 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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D. FARMER & SON 


TYPE FOUNDING CO. 





Old Style 
| a 








A rake $12,345,678.90 
7 
Ps THE CAXTON DEVOTED HIS ART TO BOOK PRINTING 
/ In 1637, by order of the infamous Star Chamber, the Business of Printer and 
eX BRADFORD ; Type Founder are ordered to be kept distinct, and only four Type 


Founders are permitted in England. The Type Trust and this Star Chamber 
for different ends seem to work on similar lines 








en ies $12,345,678.90 


ENERGETIC AND BUSINESSLIKE 
William Bradford opened the First Printing Office in New 








York in 1693, he also established a Paper Mill 
at Elizabethtown, N. J.; he was also a practical Book- 
binder and clever Wood Engraver 











. ac oo $ I 2,345 4678.90 


THE OLD STYLE 


Old Styles like “The Brook” 
will go on for ever 
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Established 1804 
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Branches: CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO. 








CHICAGO House, 163 AND 165 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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Caslon Cert 
Series 















bis face was cut in the early part of the Eighteenth 
Century by Tdilliam Caslon I, who began casting 
Jt is particularly adapted to 
Church and bolidapy work, or in fact any work where 
Che exclusive right to 
reproduce and manufacture this series bas been granted 
to us by the Caslon Letter foundt)..wrrrer wee 0 


type in London, in 1720. 


a tich antique effect is Desired. 








LB’ the first of December we shall habe finished a twenty per 
cent addition to our factory—the third one this pear, all bab- 
ing been made necessatp bp the rapid increase of our business. 
A fourth addition is now under way. Che reagon why the Inland 
Cppe Foundry is growing more rapidly than anp other in the 
world ig not hard to see. Jts Standard Line Unit Set type is 
so far superior to the lack-o’-system kind that not only will the 
printer who tries it use no other, but be helps to spread its fame. 


Ye 

















GSnland Type Foundry 
217-219 pine Street, Saint Louis 
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Jrices 
36-JDoint 6a 4a, $5.00 
24-JOoint 12a 5A, $3,50 
18-JOoint 16a SA, $3.20 
12-JOoint 26a 104, $2,80 
10-JDoint 30a 104, $2.50 

8-JDoint 36a 112A, $2,25 
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Pacific 
Dainties 
Number of characters 
contained in font: No. 
39 163; 40, 27 ; 41, 83 ° 
343, 83 44, 83 45, 8 ; 
a 83; 47,83 48, 2. 


47 Sy 


40 
PNK 





w ©) 
si = eo Pi 
$2.00 
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Pacific 
States 


Type | 
Foundry 
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Victoria Italic 


with lower case is made 
in 7 sizes, from 6 to 24 
Point inclusive. Very 
often asked for; never 
available by the craft 
until now. The Jower 
case will specially com- 
mend itself as a valua- 
ble addition to this very 
popular series. 


Pacific 
Dainties 


are precisely what the 
name implies, and cap- 
able of many pleasing 
combinations. 


12-Point Border 
No. 132 


New, attractive, up-to- 
date. Price per font of 
5 feet $1.60. 


BES 





Standard Line 


Pacific Victoria Italic 


With Lower Case 








ID LIENS — See AN 








8-Pr. PACIFIC VICTORIA ITALIC 
26a $2 25 L. C. $1 15; C. $1 10 


GOOD JOB LETTER 
The Flowers are very Beautiful 
Thats what they are 
Whenever you vote right 


6-PT. PACIFIC VICTORIA ITALIC 
18A 80a $2 00 L. C. $1 00; C. $1 00 


SPLENDID COLLECTION 


The War with Spain is over yes it is 


15A 


Dealers in anything 


When your time come to die 
10-Pr. PACIFIC VICTORIA ITALIC 

14A 22a $2 50 L. C. $1 25; C. $1 25 
FACE LIKE STEEL 

Oh for lovely Spring water 
Amusing yet funny 


12-Pr. PACIFIC VICTORIA ITALIC 
12A 20a $2 80 L. C. $1 40; C. $1 40 


ARTISTIC JOB 
What Sports have had 
Sun is warm 


The Flowers bloom Well done my noble son 


16a $3 00 L. C. $1 50; C. $1 50 
PACIFIC -PIGCPORIA ITALIC 
Lower case was designed and cut by 
the Pacific States Type 
Foundry of San Francisco Calif 


10A 14-PoINT PACIFIC VICTORIA ITALIC 


6A 10a $3 20 18-PoINT PACIFIC VICTORIA ITALIC L. C. $1 60; C. $1 60 


SPECIMEN BOOK 
Printing was Invented in 145 
When the moon rises 


4A 7a $3 50 24-PoIntT PACIFIC VICTORIA ITALIC L. C. $1 75; C. $1 75 


ART PRINTERS 


The Phillipines whose 46 
What would we do 
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Manufactured and for sale by 
Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, Cal. 
For sale East of the Rockies by 
Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 
BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 
NO. XI.— GUSTAV F. SCHROEDER. 

EADERS of THE INLAND PRINTER may conclude from 
the previous sketches in this series that there are no 
young men following the occupation of designers and 

engravers of type, but this is not the case. While few of the 
younger generation have attained the eminence of West, 
Ihlenberg, Jackson, Ruthven, or Kay, it may be because the 





GusTAv F. SCHROEDER. 


ground has been pretty well tilled, and one must have origi- 
nality of a high order to attract attention. Of the younger men 
now on the stage of action, it is safe to say no one of them has 
surpassed Gustav F. Schroeder in the freshness and originality 
of his designs, the artistic finish, the attention to details, or the 
number and variety of his productions. 

Mr. Schroeder was born near Berlin, Germany, in 1861, and 
in due time was apprenticed to the trade of an engraver of 
embossing dies, varying this latter by working on steel stamps 
and numbering wheels. When but twenty years old he had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of Carl Schraub- 
stidter (lately deceased), then the mechanical head of the 
Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, and by him was induced to 
come to America to undertake the engraving or cutting of 
letters in metal. He had no knowledge of the work further 
than the experience gained in cutting stamps, but he was of the 
sort to quickly grasp all the intricacies of the business. His 
employers (Schraubstadter & St. John) were men who could 
both instruct and suggest, and in a short time his genius was 
recognized. It may be said that he originated a new departure 
in letter designing, and his first series, the well-known Art 
Gothic, was the most severely criticised and most highly 
praised of any style in recent years. It soon made its way in 
popular favor, and has been bought and worn out three or four 
times in some offices. The suggestion for this series was dis- 
covered by Mr. St. John on the label of a soap box. 

The design of the De Vinne series, which Mr. Schroeder 
originated without promptings or suggestions, and the Victoria 
Italic, after a lithographed suggestion, have given him most 
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satisfaction. His productions during the years he worked for 
the Central Type Foundry were generally meritorious and pop- 
ular, and included such well-known styles as Old Style Bold, 
the lower case to French Old Style, Cushing Old Style, Uni- 
versity, the first sizes of Old Style Script and Royal Script, the 
series of Novelty Script, Apollo, Harper, Hermes, Victoria 
(after designs by Carl Schraubstidter), Atlanta, Jupiter, the 
lower case of Facade Condensed, several sizes of Rubens, 
Quaint Roman, Washington, Lafayette, Jefferson, Othello, 
Erebus, Hades, and Combination Ornaments series K, L, M 
and N. He also made for the Central the patterns for Geomet- 
ric Italic, Morning Glory and Scribner, of which matrices were 
cut in brass by machine. He also cut the 6-point size of Law 
Italic in steel. For Marder, Luse & Co. he cut French Old 
Style Extended, and for Barnhart Brothers & Spindler the Era 
Series. For the American Type Founders Company he has 
cut McCullagh, Laclede and Empire initials. For the Inland 
Type Foundry he has cut the larger sizes of Brandon and 
18-point Royal Italic. Most of Mr. Schroeder’s work has been 
after his own designs, but some of it has been after designs 
furnished. 

In 1889 Mr. Schroeder associated with himself N. J. Werner 
(now of the Inland Type Foundry), and some of the most suc- 
cessful designs made by the Central Type Foundry were made 
during the time of their codperation. In 1891 he came to Cali- 
fornia, and he has since made his home in Mill Valley, a suburb 
of San Francisco. During the time he was working for various 
type founders he designed and cut for the Pacific States Type 
Foundry the series of Aldus Italic in four sizes, Sierra in eight 
sizes, an 18-point size of French Old Style No. 2, various bor- 
ders and ornaments, and recently a lower case for the various 
sizes of Victoria Italic, from 6-point to 24-point. 

Mr. Schroeder is very modest in his estimate of his work, 
and he attributes the phenomenal sales of some of the faces 
cut for the Central Type Foundry to the rare tact of Schraub- 
stadter & St. John in advertising and pushing them. He says 
the thing he knows best how to do, and enjoys most of all, is 
tramping over the hills and mountains of Marin County, where 
he makes his home. Since the combination of so many type 
foundries into one great corporation, and the consequent cen- 
tralizing of type production, he has again given a portion of his 
time to engraving embossing dies and plates. While he excels 
in that class of work, he feels that the designing and engraving 
of type is his forte, and there he could do himself most credit. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE E. LINCOLN. 


Under the above heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition by 
machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the interests 
of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cultivated. All 
matters pertaining to this department should be addressed to Mr. George 
E. Lincoln, No. 34 Park Row, New York, in order to secure prompt 
attention. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR'S COMPANION; a treatise on how to operate 
and care for the linotype machine. By E.J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
$3, postpaid. The Inland 


MENT. By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 
MATRIX DELIVERY CARRIAGE.—‘‘ Metal,’? Providence, 


Rhode Island: If your matrix delivery carriage does not go 
over far enough, the lip on the stopping pawl must be set so 
that the roller, when going over, will knock it off the catch. 

‘Many linotype machinist-operators have not discovered 
all the oil holes in their machines,’’ was the statement made by 
a regular linotype machinist. And when we consider that there 
are eighty-six of these oil holes, the statement appears quite 
likely. 

THE Gas Pipes.—‘‘ Amateur’’: The lower pipe is the inlet 
for gas on the gas governor on the meter, and the one on the 




















side is the outlet. The more weight put on the more gas is 
obtainable, but it is a waste of gas to let in more than the mer- 
cury can take care of. 

To Set Back SCREW OF THE DISTRIBUTER.—S. W. L., 
Philadelphia: The back screw of the distributer is to be set so 
that the thread will get a sure hold on the matrix lug without 
going in too far. This is done by the two set screws, one on 
each side of the screw levers. .The end of the distributer bar 
near the clutch is to be set so that the lower edge of the brass 
shoulder is exactly five-eighths of an inch below the smoothed 
part of the casting; this is accomplished by the set screw on 
top of the distributer, near the clutch. 

How To SET THE VISE Pins.—‘‘ Operator,’’ Louisville, 
asks how to set the vise pins correctly. Answer.—In setting 
the vise pins have the first elevator perfectly square with the 
vise and the elevator fork parallel with the vise cap. Take two 
true em-quad matrices and place them between the elevator 
fork and lock the vise in position; then separate the vise jaws 
to the length of the longest line and place one of the matrices 
against each jaw; then advance the mold disk until the mold 
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cast and the mold disk has moved back from the locking studs. 
To lower the vise to its second position, which is only neces- 
sary when removing the mold slide, put the machine in the 
last-named position and pull outward on the elevator slide as 
you lower the vise, and thus avoid bending or breaking the 
connecting link. Never attempt to lower the vise when the 
mold disk is forward on its locking studs, as it is dangerous, 
and always shut off the machine before lowering the vise. 


) THaT the Unitype Company is concentrating its efforts in 
the right direction is well demonstrated in the performances of 
the Simplex — the first machine of the series which they will 
construct and which is now ready for the market. This 
machine has been in constant use in the composing room of 
the Sunday Globe, of Hartford, Connecticut, for the past two 
months, and with no attendant except the operator it has aver- 
aged 3,400 ems per hour, daily and weekly, during the entire 
working hours. It must be understood by those who are not 
familiar with the Simplex machine that it is so constructed 
as to permit, when occasion requires, of the doubling of this 
amount of matter by employing another person to justify the 
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DECORATIVE DESIGNS BY F. J. ALFORD, BOSTON. 


touches the matrices. Now raise the elevator, and after con- 
vincing yourself that both ends of the mold rest against the 
shoulders of the matrices, turn the pin blocks about square 
with the vise, screw them tight and note that this causes no 
displacement of the mold disk. After securing the vise pins, 
ascertain again if both matrices have the same pressure against 
the upper edge of the mold groove; if so, the pins are set right; 
if not, do the setting over again. 

On July 1, 1898, the Mergenthaler Company had in stock 
6,500,000 matrices, consisting of forty-two different faces. 
The sales amount to about 600,000 matrices monthly. It is 
interesting to note that as the fraternity becomes more familiar 
with the handling of the machine the life of the matrices is 
materially increased, as is shown by a complete system of rec- 
ords kept of every font of matrices which have been issued. 
The greatest number of different faces employed in any one 
office is that of the Boston Library, which requires matrices 
for twenty-three different languages. 

To Lower THE VisE.—In reply to the inquiry of H. E., 
of Cleveland, in regard to the proper manner of lowering the 
vise: To lower the vise to the first resting point, put the 
machine in normal position to receive the line delivery slide; 
or you may have the machine in position in which the elevator 
is resting on the vise before the mold disk has moved forward 
on to its locking studs; or in the position after a line has been 





lines, thus relieving the operator of this work and enabling him 
to operate the keys continuously. This will be hailed as grati- 
fying news by the vast number of offices whose finances do 
not justify the services of a more expensive typesetting 
machine.” 

How To SET ECCENTRIC SCREW AT THE BACK END OF 
HorizontaL BAR.— Operator, New York City, writes us a 
very interesting letter about his experiences in running the 
linotypes, and asks how to set the eccentric screw at the back 
end of horizontal bar. Answer.— Have your starting lever 
in normal position and turn the eccentric screw so that it 
touches, or almost touches, the vertical starting lever. If then 
the machine does not start, the vertical starting lever is not set 
correctly and is regulated by means of the screw toward the 
upper left of the dog. Turning the screw to the left brings 
the dog toward the right. Have the screw out about one- 
eighth of an inch. A good way to ascertain whether the eccen- 
tric screw at the back of the horizontal starting lever bar is 
correct is to have the starting lever in normal state, and, with 
the machine backed up slightly so as to take the pawl off the 
stopping dog, work the starting fork, which strikes the driving 
wheel collar, back and forth; the throw-off will not move, 
although it is touched by the eccentric screw. 


) Tue Dow composing machine is undeniably the finest 
piece of machinery, from a mechanical point of view, of any 
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of the existing typesetting machines now that the marvelous 
Paige machine is withdrawn from the field. In fact, one 
expert unintentionally paid it the highest possible compliment 


when he declared that it was ‘‘a modified form of the Paige.’’/ 


It will interest the printers everywhere to learn that this 
machine is now ready for the market, and that the present 
delay is occasioned by perfecting the finances of the company. 
In this respect, the attention of but few capitalists has been 
called to the fine opening for investment which is presented by 
this machine, but as we hear frequently of thousands of dol- 
lars being placed at the disposal of companies to exploit 
experimental machines, we shall doubtless soon learn of the 
Dow Company having sufficient funds to meet the expense of 
building these machines for a waiting market.) It has long 
been realized that the ideal typesetting machine, which uses 
foundry type, should be constructed to handle with equal 
facility all of the various sizes of type, automatically justify 
the same, and be a one-man machine. This the Dow machine 
does. | And by its use the face of the type is at no time brought 
into contact with anything, nor is there any wear or stress 
upon the body of the type; a change of measure can be accom- 
plished within one minute, and to change from one face or 
body to another requires less than five minutes; matter can be 
set solid, leaded or slugged at a speed determined only by the 
expertness of the operator; it sets and distributes wet or dirty 
type with equal facility, as every motion is positive. In short, 
the Dow is a high-grade machine, built upon simple but 
mechanically correct principles, and it impresses the most 
casual observer with its stanch and reliable appearance. Tlie 
price will not be above the prevailing figures of other typeset- 
ting machines having equal scope of utility, and the cost of 
manufacture is such as to permit of its being commercially 
successful, 

EvipENCEs of hoboism are already entering the ranks of 
the machine operators, and it is possible that within a short 
time these barnacles will be as much in evidence in this craft 
as they were among the hand compositors. But many of these 
alleged operator-tourists of the present are vastly different 
from the printer-tourist in point of ability as workmen. Usu- 
ally the printer who cared for naught but panhandling, whereby 
to furnish liquid refreshments, was a first-class workman, and 
this knowledge of his ability to secure work when all other 
sources of obtaining the ‘‘ needful’’ were exhausted made him 
careless of nursing a position when he possessed one, and 
‘“cases’’? would be thrown up and he could live among the 
fraternity without further work for weeks or even months on 
the strength of having recently held a “‘sit.’’ But the same 
cannot be said of some of the blossoming crop of tourist oper- 
ators. In fact, it is safe to say that seventy-five per cent of 
these alleged operators could not hold a situation for two con- 
secutive days or nights in any machine office in the United 
States, and, from a personal knowledge of some of them, they 
do not know a linotype machine from a proof press. Their 
statement that they are operators and unable to secure posi- 
tions is usually accepted as being truthful, and their request for 
a ‘“‘loan”’ is pardonable and often successful. This recalls a 
flagrant case of a few months ago. A stranger called at the 
Eastern office of THE INLAND PRINTER. He said that he was 
an operator-machinist, and produced a letter from his ‘“‘late 
employer’’ which stated that ‘‘the bearer had been given 
employment for one week, but that he had shown such phe- 
nomenal abilities in operating the linotype that he had been 
retained for three months,’’ etc. He was given a cordial wel- 
come, as he doubtless knew many points about the machine 
which would be valuable to know. He was asked what par- 
ticular part of the linotype machine’ had proven the most 
difficult for him to overcome. ‘‘ The nonpareil,’’ he replied, 


rather carelessly. Being questioned as to how he overcame 
‘‘the nonpareil,’’ he said that, as he had always a mechanical 
turn of mind, never having seen even a clock that he could not 
take apart and put together again, he just fixed a ‘“‘jigger”’ 
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under ‘“‘the nonpareil’’ and had no further trouble from it! 
He then went through the usual inquiries as to where he could 
get a situation and whether he could get a dollar for a few 
days, and left—suddenly. But aside from the genuine dead- 
beats, such as this fellow, we hear frequent complaints from 
owners of machines of the incompetency of the tourist-oper- 
ator, and this is doubtless the result of the party having been 
given an opportunity by the foreman to become an operator at 
the time the machines were placed in the office in which he 
was employed, and he having failed to develop any aptitude © 
for the new requirements, and his services not being needed in 
any other department, he was laid off; but with the very little 
knowledge he thus gained about operating he henceforth poses 
as an ‘‘ expert out of work.”’ 

) Ear.y ENGLISH CoMPOosING MACHINES.— It is now more 
than thirty years since the members of the printers’ craft in 
England were agitated over the coming of typesetting machines, 
which were heralded as destined to overturn the conditions ot 
the trade. Prominent among these were the Mackie and Hat- 
tersley machines. Mackie was the proprietor of a large print- 
ing office in Warrington, and a practical man, and he built first 
a composer and distributer, for which rather extravagant claims 
were made. The composer consisted of an iron table, 30 by 12 
inches, so inclined that all type on its surface had a tendency to 
slide by gravity to one corner. The type lay on their sides, in 
channels leading to openings on the table. About fifty charac- 
ters from each row were let on to the table at a time, and the 
lower character released by the action of a keyboard, while the 
other characters of the row were held back. The types were 
slid off a table into an upright line in a stick, and justified by 
hand. Any size type could be handled in the one machine, 
and Mr. Mackie had a notion that he could afford to sell it at 
$300. Mackie’s distributer, which operated on the principle ot 
specially nicking the type, was claimed to be able to handle 
30,000 letters an hour. In 1866 and 1867 the trade was led to 
believe that much was to be expected from the Mackie machine, 
but apparently the inventor failed to perfect his designs, for in 
1869 we find him exploiting a machine on an entirely different 
principle. In this he used a continuous strip of paper, in which 
holes were perforated to represent the various type characters. 
This principle is now used on the Goodson and Monotype 
machines. When the perforated strip was completed it was fed 
through a composing machine, and every time a hole in the 
paper permitted a lever to drop, the corresponding type was 
released into a composing stick, to be justified by hand. In 
this machine the type boxes were placed on a revolving wheel, 
and could be run out in either four, eight or twelve channels for 
hand justification by a man at each channel. Mackie must 
have had the notion that it would work at a tremendous speed, 
to require so many justifiers to a single machine. His first 
advertisements claim a speed of 4,000 to 5,000 ems an hour for 
the perforator, securing all the characters by combinations. 
His composer consisted of three horizontal rings about three 
feet across and two inches broad. These rings contained type 
pockets and were whirled about, and gave down the type as the 
combinations called for by the perforated strip were passed. 
Mackie devised a corrugated space for justifying, his plan being 
to set up a stickful between rules, and then justify the whole 
stickful at once by applying a great side-pressure. Robert 
Hattersley was an expert English mechanic, who, having a 
brother engaged in printing, became interested in producing a 
machine to set type faster than it could be done by hand. He 
secured his first patent in 1857; and completed his first machine 
in 1859. In February, 1862, he had two machines in operation 
in the office of the Eastern Morning News, of Hull, and after 
a two months’ trial the publishers declared themselves abun- 
dantly satisfied with the machines. They operated on the prin- 
ciple subsequently perfected in the Empire machine. In May, 
1866, Hattersley advertised his composing machines in the 
Printer s Register, of London, placing the price at only £150, 
and offering long primer, bourgeois, nonpareil and ruby sizes. 











He appears to have had no distributer at this time, and he 
never had any automatic justification. Notwithstanding, he 
claimed a speed of 3,000 ems an hour with a single operator. 
In 1868 he brought out a distributer, which we believe was satis- 
factory and which sold at £90. It was not entirely automatic, 
being designed to be attended by a girl, who read the lines of 
type, and shifted them according to a system, so that the 
proper letters were brought opposite the channels into which 
they were to go. All sizes of type were handled without nick- 
ing. The girls worked by the piece, receiving 4 cents per 1,000 
ems for distribution. In 1867, John E. Sweet, an American, 
displayed at the Paris Exhibition what he styled the Matrix 
Compositor. By operating the keyboard, impressions of type- 
characters were made in thick, soft, dry paper, forming a 
matrix, from which stereotype plates might be cast. This 
machine was crude, but it produced readable plates at small 
cost. The inventor admitted that it was imperfect, but exhib- 
ited it in order to secure capital to further develop the idea. 
He never perfected the mechanism. ( 

PATENTs.—Another inventor has entered the field of justi- 
fying machinery — William Berri, of the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. His patent, No. 612,010, is quite voluminous, the 
description covering 21 pages and the drawings being 126 in 
number. The one selected for illustration represents a front 
view of the machine for casting justifying spaces and justifying 
lines of type. Being connected with a typesetting machine, the 
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No. 612,010. 
operator may assemble a line of type by fingering the key- 
board, but the space key, instead of inserting regular spaces, 
permits ‘‘space slugs’’ to be set between the words. The 
movement of this space key is so connected with the mold 
mechanism that as many space molds are opened as there are 
space slugs in the line. A measuring device, having obtained 
the length of the line, permits the space molds to open just the 
required width to justify the line, and all the spaces for the line 
are cast at a single operation and dropped into a magazine. 
The assembled line is then moved along by an electrically 
operated line-feeder having a step-by-step motion, and as the 
space magazine is reached the space slugs are dropped out one 
by one and the justifying spaces that have just been cast supply 
their places. When completely justified the line travels to the 
galley, while the discarded space slugs are carried back to their 
original channel in the typesetting machine, to be used over and 
over again. The calculating mechanism which determines the 
length of line is very ingenious, and the whole machine bears 
evidence of being correct in theory. Itis a pity, however, that 
there is so much of it, and that it involves both the use of elec- 
tricity and gas for its operation, as these are not always easily 
kept in perfect order. 





MANY men say we know what to do if we were at liberty. 
When one gets cornered the one thing not to allow is discour- 
agement. It is useless, harmful and unnecessary. It is purely 
physical, and thoughtfulness with will power prevents it. Mel- 


ancholy is death to good work. It can, with few exceptions, be 
rested, forced, exercised or doctored off.—S. O. E. R. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Iuland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It 
is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Bound in cloth; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by CharlesG. Harper. Bound in full cloth ; 
162 pages; 47 illustrations. $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. 180 pages, 644 by 8% inches; substantially 
bound in cloth; fully illustrated. $3. 

LEssons On DECORATIVE DESIGN, by Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. 173 pages; 34 plates. $2. The Inland Printer Company. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN, by Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design’’; 
explaining the fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. 216 
pages; 49 plates. $2.50. The Inland Printer Company. 

PRACTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on process work. Bound in cloth; 158 pages. _Illus- 
trated with examples of three-color and half-tone engraving. The Profes- 
sional Photographer Publishing Company, Buffalo, New York. $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter 
on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown buckram, gold 
embossed ; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING,— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander's “‘ Photo- 
Trichromatic Printing.’’ The eames: or — who attempts color 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of Mr. 
Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific com- 
plexity. Fifty pages with color platesand diagrams. Boundinredcloth. $t. 


ENAMEL ON ZINC FOR LINE Work.— “Old Reader,”’ Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, asks: ‘‘ Will you please tell me, through THE 
INLAND PRINTER, a good enamel on zinc for line work, as I 
have trouble in keeping the enamel on after the plate is 
etched?’’? Answer.—There is no enamel for line work on 
zinc that is entirely satisfactory. Bichromatized albumen is the 
best sensitizer for zinc known if it is but handled properly, 
dragon’s-blood powder being used as the acid resist. 

HALF-TONES ON THE Dai_ty NEwsPAPERS.— “ Publisher,’’ 
St. Louis, wants to know how the New York Wor/d and /our- 
nal print their half-tones. Auzswer.—The half-tones on these 
two papers are made with coarse screens, ranging from 40 to 
60 lines to the inch. These half-tone blocks are made up in 
the form with the type and stereotyped. The stereotyping, 
however, is of the most expert kind. The metal used is of such 
a fine quality and so hard when cast, that it requires a tempera- 
ture to melt it several hundred degrees greater than ordinary 
metal. The presses, too, are of the most improved kind as 
regards ink distribution, hard packing on the impression cylin- 
ders, and other advantages for this work not found in other 
offices. Then the paper used is particularly white and the ink 
a fine black. 

To RETOUCH PHOTOGRAPHS FOR HALF-TONE.— Mr. J. H. 
Gittings, of the American Machinist's department of illustra- 
tions, furnishes the following excellent formula for a medium 


‘on which to work water-color in retouching photographs for 


half-tone reproduction: ‘‘In common with others, our artists 
and draftsmen have always been troubled in getting a working 
surface on photographic prints before retouching. We have 
found, after considerable experimenting, that white sheet gela- 
tin cut into small pieces and dissolved to a pulp in acetic acid, 
thinned with cold water and applied to print with a brush or by 
flowing, will afford a surface for the retoucher which will enable 
him to handle color evenly and smoothly. This can be used on 
any kind of a photographic print. It has come to our ears that 
this ‘secret’ is being sold to unsuspecting draftsmen, and we 
present it to you for the good of all.’’ 


CLEANING HARDENED INK FROM HALF-TONE CuTs.— 
V. S. A. P., St. Anthony Hill Station, St. Paul, writes: ‘I 
have the handling in my work of a large number of half-tones. 
It often happens that ink dries in, spots— left on by imperfect 
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washing. I know of no way to wash or clean the cuts perfectly, 
so they will show up clear at the next printing. Can you give 
some advice along this line, or inform me of something that will 
clean the cuts from deposits of ink and dirt?’”’ Answer.— 
Strong lye or potash should soften any ink deposit. Pour on 
the surface of a perfectly level imposing stone a strong lye 
solution. It will only flow to the depth of one-sixteenth inch. 
Turn the half-tone blocks face down on the stone and let them 
soak in the lye until the ink deposit becomes softened, when 
the old ink will wash away when scrubbed with a brush and 
clean water. Care must be taken with zinc half-tones, for 
strong lye will corrode them. 


Gass SIGNS BY PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ METHODS.— George 
Bear, Stapleton, New York, requests ‘‘an answer in your next 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER to: What is it they call the 
‘Schmalz process’? I believe it is the same process which is 
used for glass signs with the help of photography and printers’ 
press.’? Answer.—The methods of making glass signs are 
not photographic ones, but usually by lithographic transfer. 
In 1881 the writer developed a method of photographing on 
glass and ‘‘ burning in’’ any picture or design. It is out of the 
province of this department to describe it here. A practical 
method of making glass signs by photography could be sug- 
gested, but it would not be profitable. 


An OLD IDEA REINVENTED.— The following clipping from 
the Scientific American is submitted to this department for an 
opinion: ‘‘ According to the Archiv fuer Buchdrucker Kunst, 
two Englishmen and a Frenchman have succeeded, after many 
vain attempts, in solving the problem of printing in different 
colors simultaneously. The process involved deviates entirely 
from the ordinary method of printing in colors. It is styled 
the mosaic-chromatic heat process. Neither wooden blocks 
nor lithographic stones or rollers are employed. The colors 
required for the picture are applied in any desired number on a 
plate about three-fourths of an inch thick, and form a coherent, 
cheesy mass. When the arrangement of the colors is finished, 
the plate presents the aspect of a mosaic picture. The plate is 
placed on the bed of the machine, an ordinary lithographic 
press, but adapted to the process, and the impressions are pro- 
duced by means of a cylinder heated by gas flames in the 
interior. This invention is of importance, says the said jour- 
nal, since it affords a saving of seventy-five per cent of time 
and wages compared with the old printing method. It is espe- 
cially suited for colored show cards, for the coloring of maps 
and plans, and all sorts of illustrations.”” Axswer.— Here is 
an old idea that must have occurred to mosaic workers cen- 
turies ago. When it is remembered that the surface of a 
mosaic picture can be ground off to any depth — while there is 
any of the mosaic left— without changing the picture in the 
slightest, then the idea would naturally suggest itself to a 
color printer that the same principle could be applied to his 
work. Count Victor Turati, of Milan, Italy, exhibited some 
colored prints, a few years ago, produced in a single printing 
by a method which he termed ‘‘Isochromie.’’ It was sug- 
gested at the time, in this department, that the secret of his 
method was the application of the mosaic principle to a 
printing block. 

Process Work IN SovuTtH Arrica.—C. W. Culliford, 
manager of Dennis Edwards & Co., of Cape Town, writes 
interestingly of their plant as follows: ‘‘In your answer regard- 
ing cost of engraving plant to the editor of British Columbia 
Mining Record, you state that you are turning out between 
5,000 and 6,000 square inches of half-tone weekly with a plant 
costing $1,000 and working at night only. We should be glad 
if you would help us by stating number of men you employ 
and how you dispose of them. For instance, our plant con- 
sists of two cameras (one line and one half-tone, 12 by 15 and 
10 by 12, respectively); studio specially constructed with top 
and side all glass, and also fitted with two powerful arc lamps; 
darkroom divided from studio by a wooden partition (one 
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operator — wet plate). In the etching room we have two men, 
both acquainted with line and half-tone work; each is provided 
with one bath and one large bench. We have one American 
circular saw, and one Penrose shoot plane for wood and bevel- 
ing zinc, one litho press for proofs, mounting benches, etc. 
We work with the enameline process on zinc. In the etching 
room a printing room is pariitioned off, and we have a special 
window fitted with bench for the printing frames. Hours are 
from g to 6, and Saturdays 9 to 1. Light is excellent, and, 
roughly speaking, nine months out of the twelve we get fine 
weather. What should the average number of negatives be 
per day, and the output per week?’’ Answer.—As to the 
number of help required to turn out 5,000 to 6,000 square 
inches of half-tone weekly, I would say there are three photog- 
raphers, two etchers, one router, one helper and myself, mak- 
ing eight hands in all. The hours of work were nine, from 
6 P.M. until 3 A.M. Recently the hours have been reduced to 
eight, without making any noticeable difference in the output. 
The work is done on one of the big newspapers of the United 
States that uses half-tone illustrations in its daily, Sunday and 
weekly issues. This kind of half-tone work, which is coming 
into general use on all the first-class papers_in the United 
States, must be done quickly and in large quantities to be 
available for newspaper use. It would be difficult to state 
what number of half-tone negatives an operator should make 
in a day of nine hours, as so much depends on the skill of the 
operator, as well as the character and size of the work and 
the quality demanded in the negatives. Ten negatives a day 
would be considered in some shops an average for a single 
operator. 





BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The address 
of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for review. 

Tue fifth anniversary number of the Michigan Bulletin, the 
official organ of the Michigan Press Association, was an admir- 
able issue and highly creditable to its publisher, Mr. B. J. 
Lowrey, of Howard City, Michigan. 

THE Southern Sportsman, published in New Orleans, by 
Robert H. Wilcox, at 314 Carondelet street, has been received. 
It is well and attractively gotten up, and deals understandingly 
and with relish with shooting, fishing and kindred sports. Well 
executed half-tones from wash and photos brighten its pages. 
Subscription price, $1 per year. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. H. C. Yetter, of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of the 
official manual and constitution book of the Government Print- 
ing Office Mutual Relief Association. The work is excellently 
produced, and copiously illustrated with the portraits of mem- 
bers and officials and of the several departments in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

A DAINTY miniature catalogue of the ‘‘ Copley prints’’ has 
been issued by Curtis & Cameron, Boston. It is their fall 
announcement for 1898, as well as a price list of the photo- 
graphic prints which they can furnish of the mural paintings in a 
number of public buildings. Miniature half-tone reproductions 
of many of the prints, run in brown ink, serve to show the gen- 
eral scope of the pictures they can supply, and are extremely 
suggestive to those contemplating the purchase of these gems 
of art. 

THE Weekly Box of Curios, published in Yokohama, 
Japan, by Mr. E. V. Thorn, has the distinction of being the 
only American paper published in Asia. Considering every- 
thing, it is well prepared and well printed, and its circulation, 
it is said, covers the two hemispheres. Mr. Thorn employs 





























forty-two Japanese workmen in his office who do not read or 
speak English. The office does lithographing for Paris, Berlin, 
London, China, Corea, Australia, Mexico, India, Honolulu, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Manila, etc. 
Considering that six years ago Mr. Thorn had no experience, 
comparatively, in this work, the trade he has built up is credit- 
able to his sagacity and energy. 


ParT I of ‘‘ Picturesque South Africa’? comes to us from 
Dennis Edwards & Co., 44 Shortmarket street, Cape Town. 
The introductory number gives sixteen fine half-tone views of 
the principal buildings and streets in Cape Town, and shows 
that little-known city to be as progressive and modern in 
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Book-CovErR DESIGN, BY F. W. Goupy. 


appearance as the most exacting could desire. The illustra- 
tions are 11 by 16 inches in size, and the collected parts will 
represent 200 engravings in twelve parts. Price, 1s. 6d. per 
part, postage extra. The work is admirably done. The half- 
tones, we are pleased to note, bear the imprint of an American 
firm, the Franklin Engraving Company, of Chicago. Messrs. 
Edwards & Co. are doing their country a distinct service in this 
enterprise, and have carried out the idea admirably. 


‘*Mr. DooLey: IN PEACE AND WAR”? has been brought 
out by Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston, Massachusetts. The 
book is a collection of the amusing conversations which have 
been appearing for the last year or two in the Chicago papers, 
first in the Chicago Evening Post and later in the Chicago 
Journal. Mr. Dooley’s comments on the war withS pain have 
been so irresistibly funny that they have traveled from one end 
of the country to the other. The best of these will appear in 
the book with a selection from Mr. Dooley’s no less entertain- 
ing comment on affairs in general. The collection has been 
carefully revised by the author, who has added an introduction 
which is no less amusing, though in another vein, than the con- 
versations themselves. The demand for the book will, it is 
said, necessitate one of the largest first editions of the season. 


A RELIABLE catalogue of American newspapers is the 
‘“Newspaper Annual,’’ published by N. W. Ayer & Sons, of 
Philadelphia. It contains a classified list of newspapers and 
periodicals published in the United States, Territories, and the 
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Dominion of Canada, and much valuable information regard- 
ing their circulation, issue, date of establishment, political or 
other distinctive features, names of editors and publishers, etc., 
all of which is not only interesting but exceedingly valuable to 
those who have any dealing with newspapers. It is a book of 
especial value to the advertiser who desires accurate informa- 
tion regarding the circulation of the publications in which he 
contemplates placing ads., and the work has a reputation for 
accuracy in this regard that makes it extremely useful. The 
book contains 1504 pages, is excellently printed, and bound in 
cloth, and is carefully indexed and arranged with a view to 
making the search for information a simple matter. The price 
of the work is $5. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. C. A. Higgins, 
assistant general passenger agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, for one of the most interesting specimens of 
railroad advertising we have seen. The work is a booklet 
descriptive of the dramatic pagan ceremony of the Pueblo 
Indians of Tusayon, Arizona, with incidental mention of their 
life and customs, written by Walter Hough, Ph.D. ‘‘ The 
Moki Snake Dance”? is the appropriate title. The striking and 
artistic cover design and the sixty-four half-tone illustrations 
from special photographs, all of the most admirable quality, 
are the work of the Manz Engraving & Electrotyping Company, 
of Chicago. The composition and presswork by The Henry O. 
Shepard Company, 212 Monroe street, is creditable even to that 
high-class house. The work is of a literary and artistic quality 
that would insure it a good sale if put in the hands of venders, 
and with a reserve that makes its purpose all the more effective 
the advertising matter is in no way obtruded, but given as part 
of the information contained in this truly admirable publication. 


PRINTERS, artists and decorators will welcome the ‘‘ Stand- 
ard of Color” series by Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, the initial number of which was issued recently. The 
work of Mr. Prang is sufficiently well known at home and 
abroad to be a guarantee of the value and utility of the color 
standards he has prepared. The need of a standard of color 
nomenclature which should express in some simple formula 
the gradations of the primaries through their multiplicity of 
tints and shades has long been felt, and in the work that Mr. 
Prang has issued this want seems to have been adequately 
satisfied. Mr. Prang confines his treatise to the colors of pig- 
ments, the following considerations being the basis of his work: 

The essential of such a standard should be: 

1. The presentation of well-defined characteristic fields of color in num- 
bers sufficient to cover all possible color at moderately distant intervals. 

2. Asystematic arrangement of these color fields into scales or series. 

3. Anomenclature comprehensive, direct, easy of acquirement and of 
application. 

4. Inexpensiveness. 


5. Perfection and accuracy as to production. 
And again, all that I claim for my standard is practical usefulness for 


everyday wants. 
The low price of the parts (50 cents) places this desirable 
series within the reach of everyone. 


THE friends of Ben King—and they are many more than 
those who knew him— will welcome the volume of his verse 
produced by Forbes & Co., Chicago ($1.25). The dead poet 
had the genial faculty of winning the affectionate regard of his 
associates, and the editor of the volume before us, Mr. Nixon 
Waterman, has evidently found the preparation of his friend’s 
verse a congenial task. An eloquent tribute is paid to Mr. 
King in the introduction by Mr. John McGovern, and a short 
biographical sketch is given by Mr. Opie Read. The drawings 
in the work are the contributions of prominent artists. They 
include: Charles A. Gray, W. W. Denslow, H. G. Maratta, 
Ray Brown, F. Holme, J. T. McCutcheon, Horace Taylor, 
William Schmedtgen, T. E. Powers and Harry O. Landers. 
The cover and title-page, by Howard Bowen, are exceptionally 
attractive in their simple elegance. Ben King’s verse has 


perhaps been copied more widely in the newspapers than that 
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of any versifier of the present day— without credit, or with 
credit to some one else —this being particularly true of “‘ If I 
Should Die Tonight.’’ Humor and pathos and true poetic 
feeling distinguish this pretty book. Everything is so good 
that it is difficult to make a selection as a sample of the poet’s 
style, but ‘‘ The Flowers’ Ball’’ is perhaps as suitable as any- 
thing else, the last verse of which follows: 


“Young Tulip chose Miss Orchid 
From the first, and did not part 
With her until Miss Mary Gold 
Fell with a Bleeding Heart. 
But ah! Miss Rose sat pensively 
Till every young bud passed her; 
When just to fill the last quadrille, 
The little China Aster.” 


THE souvenir catalogue of the poster show and exhibition 
of rare prints, issued by the Typographical Union of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has been received. The cover is a Japanese design, 
and is quaint and pretty. Nearly all THe INLAND PRINTER 
posters are listed. Of the exhibition, Geyer’s Stationer says: 


The art poster show, under the auspices of Lincoln (Neb.) Typographical 
Union, No. 209, opened Wednesday in Representative Hall, in the capitol 
building. The show was a very creditable one of fine printing and adver- 
tising posters. Over a thousand pieces were hung on the walls and the 
exhibit attracted a large crowd. Among the fine posters was one loaned by 
Miss Alice Righter, a Gismonda, Bernhardt, by Mucha. It was purchased in 
Paris at an auction sale and was loaned for the occasion. Another one was a 
Quarter Latin poster sent from London. There wasa good representation of 
American poster work. Ben J. Beck, of York, Nebraska, had a large collec- 
tion of magazine posters; Harry S. Stuff, of Lincoln, was represented by a 
fine collection of posters, and F. H. Pattee, of Omaha, had a splendid array 
of original designs, posters, sketches and engravings. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to 0. F. Byxbee, 165 
Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. ‘‘ For criticism’’ should also be 
written on papers when criticism is desired. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


If one feature more than any other lies at the very root 
of the successful conducting of a weekly it is the corre- 
spondence, for through this, coupled with a generous supply 
of local news, a publisher is able to secure a large list of 
subscribers and cover a wide territory, the two things which 
most appeal to the advertiser. With 
a view to aiding those who are de- 
ficient in this department, or who 
are on the lookout for means whereby 
it could be improved, I addressed 
several successful publishers, who are 
well supplied with correspondence, 
requesting information in regard to 
three points: How their correspon- 
dents were secured, what arrange- 
ment they were able to make with 
them, and how they kept them in- 
terested. The papers selected are 
only a few of those which have re- 
cently come to my notice, and nearly all responded very 
kindly, giving helpful suggestions that cannot fail to be of 
benefit to all. Harry Ulmer Tibbens, who has charge of the 
correspondents on the Connellsville (Pa.) Courier, covers the 
ground very fully: 


The Connellsville Courier has been called a model country weekly, and 
it is likely that a large measure of the success it has enjoyed among its rural 
subscribers is due to the careful handling of the correspondence department. 
This feature is not given as much space as in some papers, but it is doubtful 
if in any country journal this class of matter is edited more closely or is 
arranged in any better form for the proper exploitation of the news of the 
county villages. The space allotted to the correspondence in the Courier is 





HARRY U. TIBBENS. 


about three columns a week, sometimes less if there is a jam of other news 
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or advertisements. 


We aim to place the correspondence on the last page all 
the time, so that our country readers may find the happenings of their vil- 
lages in the same location week after week. Our correspondents number 


about a score. They do not all report every week or three columns would be 
far too little space to accommodate the matter sent in. About half a dozen 
places are regularly represented every week, while of the others probably 
four or five come in every two or three weeks, the rest making their appear- 
ance only occasionally. The correspondents receive no remuneration other 
than a copy of the paper (we provide stamped envelopes) and the prestige 
which comes from their connection with a paper so well known and popular 
as the Courter. Many excellent people are glad to write for the Courier 
gratis and we have little or no trouble in keeping the corps up to the stand- 
ard. In one or two places we send the paper to more than one person gratis, 
the understanding being that those who are thus favored are to give news 
items to the person who is the accredited representative at the place. In this 
way we have practically two correspondents in a few villages, but the items 
are not duplicated and do not conflict, hence require less editing and give 
better satisfaction all around. If we happen to get two independent writers 
at one place (which does not occur very often) we combine their matter, 
eliminating duplicate items, and do not, as some papers do, print both com- 
munications as ‘‘ Normanville No. 1” and ‘‘ Normanville No. 2,” or publish 
the second one as ‘‘ From Another Correspondent.” I treat correspondence 
just as any other news would be treated. If a correspondent sends in a good 
item I do not hesitate to remove it from the correspondence page, put a head 
on itand use it just as I would any other news item worthy of the dignity 
ofa double head. It rather pleases a correspondent to note that one of his 
items was good enough to get on the first page and encourages him to be on 
the lookout for items of a higher grade than mere personals or local gossip. 
The Courier’s staff of correspondents consists of all kinds of people with 
varying degrees of education. Probably the best one on the entire list isa 
man who is a country storekeeper, justice of the peace, and township politi- 
cian, as well as ex-postmaster. He knows everybody in his township and 
his weekly budget frequently takes a whole column. Asa result of his work 
a large subscription list is maintained in his territory. He is occasionally 
allowed free reading notices advertising his store, but he does not abuse the 
privilege. Three other correspondents are ladies, and it is but stating a fact 
to say that their efforts compare very favorably with those of the opposite 
sex. School teachers and pupils, physicians, postmasters, law students, 
merchants, farmers and laborers are on the list, and that they do well the 
Courier’s correspondence department attests. I find the best way to keep 
correspondents interested is to print their stuff. They then get in the habit 
of sending it in at a stated time every week and seem to feel as if they were 
neglecting something if the weekly letter is not written and mailed. When 
for any reason a correspondent’s effort is crowded out I write him or hera 
letter explaining why the matter was omitted, and expressing regret that the 
exigencies of the occasion rendered such a course necessary. I instruct our 
correspondents to have their matter in the office by Wednesday morning. 
[The Courier is published on Friday.] Up to that time the efforts of the 
composing room force have been directed toward the setting up and printing 
of the inside of the paper. Therefore I like to have my batch of correspon- 
dence ready for the hook early Wednesday. Anything coming in late Wed- 
nesday or on Thursday has a poor chance in this department unless it is very 
important or is an add to something already up. So well trained is the force 
that nearly all of the budgets come to hand when wanted. I keepa close tab 
on the places represented in our field, and when I find some correspondent 
silent so long that there is danger of a waning in interest among the sub- 
scribers, I send the tardy one a circular letter admonishing him of his delin- 
quency and reminding him that “ the Courier pays the freight.’ This course 
usually results beneficially and we manage to have material enough to fill up 
the three columns. I have never used any printed instructions to correspond- 
ents, although I think they are good things. I tell a correspondent to study 
the paper and see what it prints, then send the same kind of matter. We 
want no scandals, innuendos or jokes intelligible to only a few. We want 
news and not opinions, and the blue pencil keeps the correspondence columns 
up to the desired standard. Most of our correspondents stay with us fora 
long time, but occasionally one will move away and another must be pro- 
vided. The retiring person usually recommends some one to take his place 
and arrangements are easily made with the new man. Next to being a “ real, 
live editor’’ the average man or woman in the country districts wants to 
“‘write for the paper,” and the lack of lucrative remuneration is no draw- 
back to the laudable ambition. To be connected in a writing capacity with 
the best newspaper in its field, and to be known as its correspondent, gives 
the person entitled thereto a prestige and distinction not enjoyed by less 
favored citizens. This helps them in many ways and is considered a fair 
equivalent for the amount of work performed. 


The Courier’s columns are over twenty-two inches in length 
and the correspondence is set in nonpareil, making a fine show- 
ing. It will be noticed that Mr. Tibbens’ reference to his 
country-storekeeper correspondent is followed by a statement 
regarding a large subscription list. This is the inevitable result 
of a good and regular correspondent. The plan of always 
having correspondence appear in the same portion of the paper 
is certainly advisable, and I also believe, to be effective, each 
village should be represented regularly, even if briefly. Ewing 
Herbert, publisher of the Brown County World, whose paper 




















is well supplied with county news, takes rather a gloomy view 
of the question. He writes: 


The county correspondent is becoming scarce. He objects to having his 
copy edited, and he can rarely be induced to write for the glory of writing. 
If he is worth anything he wants pay. If he is of no account the paper is 
better off without him. Time was when a correspondent could be secured 
without price —a little taffy by the publisher satisfied him. Nowadays he 
must be furnished stamps, be given a copy of the paper free, and perhaps 
have the publication sent free to his relatives. It is sometimes possible to 
secure a good correspondent and pay him 2 cents an inch —4o cents a col- 
umn ought to secure a good local correspondent for any country newspaper. 
By paying for what one gets one can cut it to suit his taste. My experi- 
ence with county correspondents has never been satisfactory. The corre- 
spondents usually get in a rut and puff no-account people, or else puff their 
own relatives or friends to the exclusion of many persons who may deserve 
timely notice. The correspondent seldom fails to note that some young buck 
has bought a new buggy, and he writes other fool stuff that inspires con- 
tempt. In fifteen years’ experience I have not been able to secure more 
than half a dozen good correspondents by any sort of means. A worthy 
correspondent is almost competent to own and edit a country newspaper. 


Liston P. Evans, editor of the Piscataquis Odserver, Dover, 


Maine, writes: 

I have in some towns as many as three correspondents in order to cover 
the ground. My custom is to furnish stationery and stamps, a copy of the 
paper, and generally a copy of the Cosmopolitan or some one of the cheap 
magazines. This latter seems to make the trade more binding and does not 
cost me much. In two large villages I was unable to get correspondents 
without paying them, so allow them 5 cents an inch, minion, for what they 
send in. A local paper can hardly afford to do that, but I could not afford 
to drop these towns. I can see where my correspondence might be improved, 
and yet I think it compares favorably with most country papers. 

The scheme of giving a magazine in exchange for news will 
undoubtedly be new to many. It is a good inducement and 
can be utilized to further advantage by offering the writer a 
selection from a list of several. Will L. Hough, publisher of 
the Deposit (N. Y.) journal, also uses this and a number of 
other ideas which will be read with interest: 

Of course, you understand a country weekly cannot afford to pay money 
for correspondence. First, I endeavor to have a personal acquaintance with 
every correspondent; that counts. Tell them how well they are doing; a 
little praise or flattery hurts no one, at times. I keep them well supplied 
with envelopes (stamped) and paper — using inclosed card (No. 2) in every 
lot sent, showing date sent. This I find a great help, as many correspond- 
ents will cease writing when out of supplies and say nothing of their wants, 
supposing the editor keeps track of them. I have known many good cor- 
respondents to be lost in this manner. Once a year, or oftener, usually 
about New Year's, I print a package of calling cards for each one, sometimes 
including cards for another member of the family where I am acquainted. 
I send to each correspondent one or more magazines or periodicals, after 
we have looked them over. Getting all Harper's publications, agricultural 
weeklies and monthlies, and many fashion books, for advertising, I have no 
trouble in making regular distribution— and it is a great help, especially 
with women correspondents. Occasionally I send a half a dozen sample 
copies. Correspondents are pleased to give them to non-subscribers to show 
““what they're doing,’’ and I can trace many subscriptions to this source. 
Each correspondent has the paper free, and if they want an extra copy for 
a relative or friend they get it. In some near-by towns I have two corre- 
spondents, manage to get all the news, and by careful work on the copy 
have no“ conflicts.””. Some correspondents (asking for it) have been allowed 
twenty-five per cent to forty per cent in getting new subscriptions. One 
way to encourage correspondents, I find, is to take a good item, or obituary, 
run it among locals—not correspondence— with line under head, ‘“‘ From 
our Jimtown correspondent.’’ This gives them an idea that they are assist- 
ing in the “editorial ’’ work of the paper, and helps them to a ‘‘ nose for 
news,”’ in the hope of again seeing their items thus honored. 


Mr. Hough sends a couple of schemes for securing sub- 
scribers in the outlying districts, which I will describe in a 
future issue. Longstreet & Hawkins, publishers of the Red 
Bank (N. J.) Standard, make it a practice to pay their corre- 
spondents in cash. Their interesting letter follows: 


Red Bank is surrounded by small villages. Previous to our assuming 
control of the Standard, but little attention had been paid to village corre- 
spondence. What correspondents the paper did have did the work gratui- 
tously and spasmodically. When we assumed control, being great believers 
in the village news feature, we immediately set about securing the best 
correspondents we could get. As far as possible, we got clerks in post 
offices, and when this was impossible we got clerks in stores, We pay the 


correspondents $1 a column for their matter, and we pay them twenty-five 
per cent commission on subscriptions and half that amount on jobwork. In 
this way some of the correspondents make a good thing out of it with very 
little work. They make out their bills every month and bring or send them 
in, and we pay them immediately. Every now and then one of us makes 
it our business to see them, and, if they have been doing good work, give 
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them a little ‘‘ taffy." To show you how our theory works in practice we 
will give you an illustration. When we took the Standard it had only four- 
teen subscribers in Middletown, and most of them delinquent at that, In 
less than a year and a half our correspondent at that place has run the 
list up to fifty-four, and only two of that number are in arrears at all. In 
addition to that he sent in a lot of jobwork which we think we would not 
have secured otherwise. We must not forget to mention, though, that he 
is a prize, but in other villages we have made increases which, while not 
as large, are very satisfactory. 


Charles L. Stryker, publisher of another New Jersey paper, 
the Washington Star, gives some valuable suggestions regard- 
ing the securing of correspondents. His remarks regarding the 
increase of circulation also deserve special attention. 


I do not know that I can be of any special help to you, but I will name our 
methods of securing, holding and dealing with vicinity correspondents. The 
Star quite excels in this respect, judging from past results. We have forty- 
nine local reporters, all told, in a few instances two being located in the same 
town or village. Some are paid and others are not. Those that are paid 
write every week with rare exceptions. Some of the others also do this, con- 
sequently the Star is able to publish from twenty-four to thirty letters in each 
issue. In the larger towns we have but one correspondent each. These are 
paid 50 cents and 60 cents per week and the paper is sent to them free of 
charge. In the villages we pay 15, 20 and 25 cents per week, and in most 
instances we furnish stationery, stamps and the paper. Our correspondents 
are usually secured by making a special trip to the town or village and inquir- 
ing of the postmaster, or other persons that we may meet, as to the persons 
best fitted for the work and that we would be likely to interest. Upon dif- 
ferent occasions we have remembered writers by little presents, such as fancy 
calendars, purchased especially for them, and the like. We try to be as con- 
siderate as possible in our treatment of these friends personally, and as 
regards the matter they send in, using as much of the same as we can, but 
reconstructing in many instances. If we take an item from their letters and 
use separately, we give them due credit. Where we have two correspondents 
in a place, it is generally because the village or town covers a large field or 
territory, and they are located at some distance from each other and unlikely 
to duplicate to any considerable extent. We furnish addressed envelopes in 
which to send correspondence, and send at intervals the inclosed sheet ot 
simple instructions. We notice an improvement in style and quality of matter 
the longer they write for us. We have several who have corresponded for 
the Star the entire period under the present management—nearly eleven 
years. We insist upon accuracy and seldom admit anything of a silly nature. 
We attribute the increase of the Star's circulation from less than 800 to more 
than 3,200 very largely to this system of covering very thoroughly the territory 
in which we are located. This county has a population of but 35,oooand there 
are nine other newspapers, two of which are dailies. It might be interesting 
for you to know that the Star's advertising rates are 40 cents per inch for the 
first insertion, 20 cents for the second, and 15 cents for each insertion there- 
after, except in case of a yearly contract, when the rate is 15 cents per inch 
flat. We encourage frequent changes of advertisements and do a great deal 
to assist our patrons in preparing their announcements. This stand has aided 
largely in building up the patronage that in busy seasons consumes thirty-two 
to thirty-five columns of space. When the maximum is reached we issue 
two additional pages. As special features we publish a handsome Christmas 
number of sixteen pages and a Fourth of July number of twelve pages. We 
never allow the matter of expense to interfere in gathering news, and illus- 
trate important events as often as possible. 

The list of instructions inclosed is a good one and I regret 
that lack of space will not allow its appearing here in full. Mr. 
Stryker deviated from the subject a little in the latter part of his 
letter, but that portion will undoubtedly be read with interest. 
Charles Lowater, publisher of the Spring Valley (Wis.) Sum, 
gives some good, concise suggestions, as follows: 


I am personally well acquainted throughout my territory, and hence have 
friends who will work for me perhaps better than fora stranger. I give my 
correspondents the Su and their stationery and postage. Have, or try to 
have, one in each neighborhood ; so that under a single heading may be three 
or four sets of items, from as many different writers. I send out letters asking 
questions for my correspondents to answer; I also use the telephone a good 
deal, and put it under the head of correspondence. When I want a cor- 
respondent in a place I go there and make arrangements, generally. Often 
they apply to me. The school teachers make good ones, but the best are 
ladies who have a wide acquaintance, good sense, and considerable leisure 
time. I find it easiest to get good reporters in those neighborhoods where the 
paper has most subscribers. 

Patterson Brothers, publishers of the Oakland County 
Advertiser, Holly, Michigan, write: 

Our method of securing and retaining county correspondents is the usual 
one of furnishing stationery supplies and a copy of the paper. We have been 
able by this plan to retain a good list of newsgatherers in our neighborhood, 
in one instance sending as an inducement a couple of subscriptions to friends 
of the correspondent. 

E. C. Perry, who, with his brother, conducts the Maury 
Democrat, Columbia, Tennessee, sends a large amount of 
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printed matter describing his annual outing for correspondents 
and their friends, which was mentioned in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for October. That these outings are of value in pro- 
moting and maintaining the interest of the newsgatherers is 
attested by their rapid growth. I quote from an article in the 
Printer-Journalist: 

In 1890 the Perry Brothers planned and inaugurated a picnic and excur- 
sion consisting of one coach, given to the paper’s correspondents ; next year 
two coaches were used; the third year a special train of four cars was char- 
tered by the management ; the next year it required five, then seven, the last 
consisting of nine cars. These outings are under the management of the cor- 
respondents, the committees being appointed by the proprietors of the paper. 
The correspondents issue tickets to their friends—limited. Dancing, a lit- 
erary programme, papers on agriculture, stock raising, music and general 
good-fellowship are enjoyed. The excursion and picnic day each year— 
usually the latter part of August — has become a most eventful social function. 
The large corps of correspondents has added greatly to the success of the 
paper, and their influence is a telling power within the radius of its circu- 
lation. 

One of the Democra?’s correspondents concludes a long and 
joyous letter to the publishers thus: ‘‘To ye editors is offered 
the gratitude of our hearts for your kindness and liberality, and 
for the day’s pleasure, which shall always be a green spot in the 
correspondents’ memory. Let us resolve to make our paper 
better, if possible. May we, each succeeding year of our lives, 
meet in such happy reunions, and thus be bound closer 
together, and when life’s journey shall end may we meet in a 
grander and a more glorious reunion.” 
I should like to give a more complete description of this happy 
occasion, but sufficient has been said to demonstrate that it is a 
practical and successful means of keeping correspondents inter- 
ested. The Democrat has little difficulty in securing and 
retaining an efficient corps of newsgatherers. If any of my 
readers have other plans in regard to this important feature of 
the successful weekly, I should be pleased to have them write 
me and will publish anything of a practical nature received. 
From time to time the various features that enter into news- 
paper conducting will be taken up and discussed, giving the 
result of practical tests of various plans and methods. I should 
be pleased to have publishers write me, giving suggestions as 
to the securing of subscribers, both in their own town and city 
and in outlying districts. This naturally follows the corre- 
spondence feature and will be taken up next. 

New York capitalists are to put up a paper mill in Winn, 
Maine, with the intention of breaking the trust. They expect 
to sell paper at 14 cents and make a handsome profit. 

PUBLISHERS should not become impatient and consider that 
criticism of their papers is unnecessarily delayed. All publica- 
tions received during the current month will be noticed in the 
second month following, if possible. 

THE Sea Coast Echo, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, has the 
right idea in making a specialty of local news. The news 
columns are well filled with personals and all that interests 
the average reader, while the correspondence feature is not 
neglected. 

THE mutual insurance for printing offices proposed by an 
Omaha publisher, whereby members pay no premiums, but are 
assessed only when one of their number suffers loss, is a most 
commendable suggestion. It is worthy of serious consideration 
by every press association in the country. 

An effective argument in favor of the flat rate, which gives 
the small and short-time advertiser an equal show with the 
yearly man, is advanced by a member of the Illinois Press 
Association: ‘‘A man who isn’t in the habit of advertising is 
the man who is going to get in the habit of advertising.” 

East End Semi-Occasionai, E\ Cajon, California.—This little 
advertising scheme, issued from the job office of Charles L. 
Kessler, is a good one. The answers to correspondents are 


quite amusing. Avoid running the last line of a paragraph at 
the top of a column, as you did on the first page of the second 
issue, and be careful of the proofreading —‘‘ ves’’ is not the last 
syllable of themselves, neither is ‘‘ghters’’ the last syllable of 


If space would permit, 
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daughters. Look after the little things if you want a good 
ad. for your job office. The little sheet is put together in an 
attractive manner and is nicely printed. 

‘“THE BANK OF HUDSON.”’ 

The ad.-setting contest proposed in October proved very 
interesting and popular, 126 specimens being submitted, thir- 
teen of which received some mention from the judges. No. 1 
secured twelve out of a possible twenty-one points. No. 2’s 
seven points gave it a clear lead over all competitors for second 
honor, but four ads. were tied for third place. Of these four I 





F, J. STEVENS. 


RICHARD M. BOUTON. 


have given my personal choice the preference. The large 
number of very excellent ads. made it a difficult task for the 
seven judges, and it is no wonder there was a diversity of opin- 
ion. Each was asked to select the best three specimens, and 
the ad. which was first choice was given three points for each 
member of the committee so designating it; the second choice, 
two points; and the third, one. The result in detail is given 
below: 

. Richard M. Bouton, with Evening Sentinel, South Norwalk, Conn.... 12 


I 
2. Fred J. Stevens, with Weekly Florists’ Review, Chicago, Ill........... 7 
3. Will C. Hayes, with Gerberich Brothers & Dickinson, Vinton, Iowa .. 3 
4. James H. Post, foreman Sentinel, Carroll, lowa..............0. eee eee 3 
5. Bruce Rogers, Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass ............... 000065 3 
6. Edward W. Stutes, Herald Job Office, Grand Forks, N. D............. 3 
7. E. E. Richards, with Mail Printing House, Topeka, Kan.............. 2 
8. T. J. White, 7rzibunme, Emmetsburg, Iowa..................ceececeeeeee 2 
g. W. B. Grant, Record Publishing Company, Biddeford, Maine ......... 2 
10. John D. Bell, of J. D. & F. R. Bell, Hamilton, Bermuda................. 2 
TR ee ee a yy Se ee ee I 
12. A. G. McCormick, Eagle jobroom, Wichita, Kan...................000- I 
13. F. S. Neal, Record printery, Northville, Mich...................s.eeee I 


Several of the judges remarked on the exceptionally large 
majority of fine ads. One, in submitting his decision, said: 
‘The number of really handsome ads. is large, and for maga- 
zine purposes or for the title-page of a booklet might sur- 
pass the ones I have selected.’’ A few of the specimens were 
slightly too ornamental, and others did not give sufficient 
prominence to the title of the bank. In accordance with the 
agreement, three envelopes, each containing a complete set of 
the specimens submitted, are mailed today (December 1) for 
different sections of the country. Owing to the large number 
of the contestants it will probably take three or four months 
before all will have had the privilege of examining them. The 
envelopes will contain directions for remailing, which I hope 
each recipient will promptly comply with. After the envelopes 
have been around and returned to me, a complete set of the 
specimens will be mailed to each of the three winners, and will 
become their property. In response to the many requests for 
more contests, I am arranging for a larger ad. which will give 
more scope for the talents of compositors. 

KENSINGTON (Pa.) Keystone.— This paper was criticised 
some months since, when I pointed out one or two opportuni- 
ties for improvement. These faults have now been eliminated, 
leaving it a model small-page weekly. I have nothing but 
words of commendation for its present appearance. 

OmaHA (Neb.) Zvrade Exhibit— The remarkably good 
showing of ads. is what first attracts attention in your publi- 
cation, fifteen pages out of the twenty-four being required to 




















The work is well executed 
Too 


accommodate the large patronage. 
throughout, excepting the presswork on the half-tones. 
much ink is the principal cause of the deficiency here. 

THE ad. man on the Greenville (Tex.) Messenger is full of 
schemes, and good ones, but he is inclined to overornamenta- 
tion. In the ad. of J. M. Crossley, a single border around the 
panels would have been enough, and lighter ones up the sides 
and around the word ‘‘tailor’’—these latter are so black as to 
almost obscure the word. 

A copy of the Susday Times, of Sydney, has been received 
from Editor Thomas R. Roydhouse. Its sixteen seven-column 
pages have a metropolitan appearance and are decidedly inter- 
esting. While there is a greater proportion of news than is 
found in Sunday papers issued in the United States, still the 
other features are not neglected. 

MANCHESTER (Ohio) Signa/.— One of the best departments 
of your paper is the personal column; and you should always 
grade them, as you did on August 25, and also the corre- 
spondence. Paid readers are not distinctive enough and should 
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“groceries ’’ should have been made more prominent and the 
next three lines much smaller. Try and avoid the use of Celtic, 
and other light-faced job letters, in your ads. : 

THIRTY-TWO out of the thirty-eight publishers in the Fourth 
Congressional District of New Jersey have formed an associa- 
tion for the purpose of ‘‘securing such legislation as will be of 
benefit to the newspaper fraternity, to fix advertising rates, and 
to generally assist in making the business more profitable.’’ 
Efforts will be made to organize similar associations in every 
congressional district in the State. 

KEoKUK (Iowa) Standard.— The Standard fulfills its mis- 
sion, that of a weekly society paper, very nicely; the large 
number of personals is just what is needed. It is well made 
up and the ads. are nicely set. Presswork could be improved. 
The impression and most of the register are good, but the 
color is uneven, some of the pages being too light and others 
muddy. F. J. Cheney’s reader needs resetting. 

THE Hartford (Conn.) 7imes runs from sixty to seventy 
columns of advertising, requiring the services of a dozen ad. 
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What happened to your ad. compositor when he set the ad. 
of F. V. Kirschner? Most of his other efforts are good, but the 
faults of this one are too evident to need enumeration. 
MARYVILLE (Ohio) 7ribune.— This new daily has a gener- 
ous supply of news, presented in an attractive manner. Ad. 
display is neat and the presswork good. Don’t be afraid to 
use the saw in making up telegraph plate and grade the articles 
as you would type, keeping the columns even at the bottom. 
Why not start right and run paid locais under a separate head? 
‘* NEVER persuade an advertiser to do that which will not 
pay him. His business should be studied, and he should only 
be solicited to insert such an advertisement as is especially 
adapted to his field,’’ says the Country Editor. True, and the 
solicitor who can look at a prospective ad. from the advertiser’s 
point of view is the one who is successful. Narrowness of 
vision loses many a contract. 
ReEpuBiic City (Kan.) Mews.— More impression and ink 
are needed—compare these with the inside pages. Corre- 
spondence and local items should be graded, and there should 
be less double-leaded matter; here again the contrast with the 
ready-print is too marked. The ads. of M. Boughner & Son 
and Craft & Baxter are good except that the border on the 
latter is too light. In that of J. S. Dye, issue of August 12, 








its outfit the past summer, and a glance over the pages shows 
an excellent assortment of display type which is used in an 
attractive manner. To light-faced body type, in various sizes, 
is due much of the pleasing appearance of the ads. 


_ CENTRE HALL (Pa.) Reporter.—Your subscribers are getting 
what should fully satisfy them —all the news, presented in an 
attractive manner. The heads on short items add much to the 
value of the news. An extra lead between the items of corre- 
spondence is advisable. Borders would make your ads. very 
attractive. The only fault in their composition is the lack of 
cap lines in a few of the larger ones —Faubles, Montgomery & 
Company, and Wolf & Crawford. Presswork and make-up are 
excellent. 

Griggs Sentinel, Cooperstown, North Dakota.—The request 
for criticism is on make-up and ad. composition. The former 
is good, except that the columns are not full enough and do 
not line at the bottom. There is an evident effort at good ad. 
display, but a few suggestions will not be amiss. Avoid too 
many and too varied ornaments, as shown in the ad. of Berg 
Brothers & Company. T. O. Hetager’s ad. is all in lower case; 
this should also be avoided. The two double-column ads. 
above this, and some of the others, are too crowded. Bring 
out a few of the lines well, putting the body smaller than you 
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do, and break up the matter with an occasional dash. Follow 
out these suggestions and send me another copy and [ shall be 
pleased to help you further. 

LAWRENCEBURG (Ind.) Press.— Ads. are all well balanced, 
neat and attractive. The rule around that of Emmert is too 
heavy for anything but a mourning goods ad. Presswork is 
good. From a news standpoint the paper is a leader. The 
large amount of correspondence makes it impossible to keep 
it all together, yet I should endeavor to avoid running it at 
tops of columns on the first page. It would be better to run a 
smaller double head here. The larger heads would be im- 
proved if the last part were set in lower-case of type a size 
larger. 

CaREY (Ohio) 7imes.—A uniform style of type, and, so 
far as possible, a uniform style of composition, would greatly 
improve the first column on the first page. Otherwise the ads. 
throughout the paper are very commendable, as is also make-up 
and presswork. A few larger heads are needed on the first 
page. The head on your business locals is a good one; I will 
give it for the benefit of others: ‘‘ The Fall Campaign Among 
Business Men Has Opened— Here Are Some Pointers.’’ This 
is set as a double head, the first three words in caps. An 
attractive head of this nature, changed every week, would be 
a good feature. 

St. JOHN’s (Mich.) Mews.— Excellent presswork, ad. com- 
position and make-up combine to make your paper very neat. 
It seems too bad to disfigure your heading with an ad. across 
the top. The display heads would look better if the last part 
was omitted, and with a single cap line substituted for the third 
section; there is too much lower-case. In Dutcher’s ad. the 
matter on the right of the first three display lines should have 
been set in roman, also the catch lines ‘‘ of’? and ‘‘at’’ in the 
ad. of Boucher & Petsch. Aside from this the ads. are above 
criticism. The amount of correspondence is phenomenal — 
twenty-three villages are represented, filling over eight col- 
umns. 

PRINCEVILLE (Ill. ) Republican.— H. A. Watkins, foreman of 
the Republican, sends a copy for criticism. Make-up is ail that 
could be desired. Presswork is also good except for a slur 





across the bottoms of the fourth and fifth pages, which probably 
is caused by a loose gripper. Ad. display is commendable, 
particularly the three and four inch single column ads. In the 
Fitzgerald Dry Goods Company’s ad. the parallel rules above 
and below the body are too much of a division. The same 
criticism applies to the ad. of Schipper & Block. It is not 
advisable to use rules clear across an ad, unless it is surrounded 
by a border, as thatof German & Friedman. Here they appear 
to good advantage. 

GREENSBURG (Ind.) Sfandard.— A paper that is doing the 
business that your advertising columns show requires little 
criticism. Sixteen pages, ninety-six columns, and fifty-nine ot 
the latter filled with attractive ads. There are nine half-page 
ads. alone. Some of us would be pleased to know how you 
capture all this business. The limited amount of space on the 
first page should be devoted to headed articles. Two full-page 
headings and one publisher’s announcement are enough — the 
style of the latter resembles too much the ready-print. A few 
more cap lines would improve the double-column ads. Busi- 
ness cards are the most difficult ads, that a compositor has to 
handle—the Standara’s look well. 


SHERMAN (N. Y.) Cvescent¢.— Another new paper, but this 
one is a weekly. There could be several improvements in the 
make-up. Keep the plate matter all together, also matter set 
in each of the different sizes of type. Set correspondence all 
in one kind of type, grade it and run it together always in the 
same portion of the paper. Grade local items, putting paid 
readers by themselves. Start all long articles at the heads of 
columns and be sure that the type reaches the ends of column 
rules. The first line of your display head is not large enough 
for the balance of the head. These are all little things, but 
should receive careful attention. Ad. display in most cases is 
good, although a few more borders cduld be used to advan- 
tage. The ad. of Card & Sanderson should have at least one 
cap line. Presswork is very satisfactory. 

Brown County World, Hiawatha, Kansas.—The World 
requires sixteen seven-column pages to accommodate its large 
advertising patronage. That such a condition of affairs exists 
is due, no doubt, to the excellent display given, as no better 
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ads. are seen in any paper in the country. This, aided by good 
presswork and the careful positioning of ads., makes it particu- 
larly valuable to advertisers. The news feature is in no wise 
neglected, for it would be difficult to imagine any more hap- 
penings occuiring in the vicinity of Hiawatha than are chron- 
icled in the columns of the World. It is in the make-up where 
I differ with Publisher Herbert. I should select longer and 
more important articles for the first page, giving them attractive 
heads, leave off heads from items of two to eight lines, unless 
of unusual importance, eliminate rules between items without 
heads, paragraph and grade items of correspondence, and fur- 
ther classify local and other items under appropriate headings. 


WaLton Hatt Z£n/erprise, Brockton, Massachusetts.— 
Your ads. show good, original ideas, although a trifle too orna- 
mental. ‘‘ More truth than poetry ’’ would have looked better 
without the ornaments in the 
corners. ‘‘Circulation 7,000”’ 
is very good. Your best speci- 
men (No. 1) is reproduced. 

New Lonpon (Iowa) Moon. 
With the issue of August 28 
the Moon celebrated its first 
anniversary by publishing a 

















ten-page edition, printed on a 
fine quality of book paper. A. 
O. Noble, the publisher, informs 
me the work was done on a 
hand press, two pages at a 
time, and that he was ham- 
pered by a shortage of mate- 
rial. The result is very satis- 
factory, however, and puts to 
shame the output of much more 
pretentious establishments. 
There is considerable improve- 
ment in the appearance of the 
ads. since the Joon was crit- 
icised in December. I note 
two that are a trifle ‘oft color’’ through using too large type 
for the body — those of H. Melcher and Dennis Marony. With 
these exceptions the ads. are very neat. 

California Cultivator, Los Angeles.— S. N. Kemp, foreman, 
in sending a copy for criticism of the ads. says that nearly all 
the instruction he has received has been through the columns 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Your work shows very good results. 
There is a decided departure from the poor, ‘“‘stereotyped’”’ 
appearance of the ads. that usually appear in magazines of this 
character. There are so many good specimens that it would 
be difficult for me to select a few and pronounce them “‘ best.’’ 
The ads. on page 234 could not be improved. I should avoid 
setting the body of an ad. as you did that of P. K. Wood — 
page 236 — it is too amateurish. All the others in the first part 
of this number are very good, except that the rules on either 
side of the cut in that of George E. Platt could have been 
omitted to advantage. 





If at First You Don’t 
Succeed, 
Advertise Again. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Readers cannot fail to be interested in the colored frontispiece 
in this issue, ‘‘ Chrysanthemums,”’ which, as a specimen of the 
three-color process work, direct from the flowers themselves, 
is really remarkable. The work is by the Chicago Colortype 
Company, Lake View, Chicago, the flowers being taken from 
the recent chrysanthemum show held in Chicago. Those who 
have seen the original flowers and afterward examined the 
process reproduction of them, speak in the highest terms of 
the faithfulness of the print. The recent achievements in color 
reproduction by this house are such that those who have 
watched the process may well wonder at the progress made, 
but undoubtedly still further advances will be made as time 
goes on. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms. 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.’’ 


THE Northwestern Printer for October, published by John S. Pinney, 
St. Paul, contains a description and illustration of the new Challenge country 
cylinder press, made by the Challenge Machinery Company, of Chicago. 


HERMAN D. FLESHUTZ, foreman of the Journal, Coudersport, Pennsyl- 
vania, is a neat compositor, as evidenced by the two samples submitted —a 
public school directory and a court calendar. The presswork is very good. 

A BILL-HEAD and card from C. O. Kidwell, Sisterville, West Virginia, can 
be improved in composition by a little change. Leave off the laurel border in 
he panel on the letter-head, and set the name of the proprietor a little larger 
on the card. The presswork is good. 

THREE samples of envelope corner cards were received from Eugene H. 
Sleeper, Bradford, Vermont —two printed in blue and red; one in red, green 
bronze, and gold. The composition is not very artistic, and would look 
much better if printed in black or blue only. 

X.L., Piqua, Ohio.—The presswork on the samples submitted is good, 
especially on the stove catalogue, the half-tone cuts in which are very nicely 
worked. Such good results from the poor material at your command speak 
well for your ability as a first-class workman. 

THE Remington Typewriter Company has issued a handsome catalogue 
of the vessels of the American Navy, entitled ‘‘ The Remington Typewriter 
Afloat.’’ The work is beautifully done and will no doubt be in great request. 
It bears the imprint of Andrew H. Kellogg, New York. 

THE Central Electrotype & Engraving Company, Cleveland, has 
recently sent out a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Proofs from Central Correct Plates.” 
It shows specimens of the numerous styles of work which the house turns 
out, and is well printed by the Britton Printing Company, of that city. 

A PRETTY and convenient advertising blotter comes from Fotheringham 
& Popham, 182 Sparks street, Ottawa, Canada. The blotters are fastened, 
with a red ribbon tied in a bow, to the business card of the firm. The results 
are good, so the firm report, and it requests an exchange of specimens with 
printers generally. 

EpmMunp G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.—The envelope card is a neat 
one, and many persons would be well pleased with it, but it is always safe to 
submit a proof when you make a new departure in style, especially when you 
have a lawyer to deal with. The omission of punctuation is a grievous 
offense in some people’s eyes. 

A FEw samples of commercial work from J. Franklin Smith, with Van- 
fleet & Son, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are excellent specimens of composi- 
tion and presswork. The designs are good, and are executed with neatness 
and careful finish. The blotter is a good advertisement and is well set. The 
buckram makes a good tint-block. 

A PACKAGE of varied samples of commercial and society printing from 
E. W. Hack, foreman of the Graphic-Sentinel, Lake City, Minnesota, are 
pleasing from the uniform good quality of the work in both composition and 
presswork. The ‘‘ Whole Wheat Flour” circular is well displayed, evenly 
balanced, and very attractive in appearance. 

A LEAFLET from the printing department of the Associated Trade and 
Industrial Press, Washington, D. C., is a good piece of work as far as com- 
position is concerned, the front page, designed by D. H. Deloe, being very 
neat. As to the presswork, a fuller body of ink and a trifle more impression 
would have given better results on the kind of stock used. 

RosBERT M. Carson, manager of the Republican Printing Company, lowa 
City, lowa.— The letter-head and envelope card are good specimens of com- 
position, but we think the words “‘ Book and Job Printers and Book Binders” 
would be better in one line on the letter-head. The words ‘‘and Book Bind- 
ers’’ look out of place as you have them now. Presswork is all right. 

IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have issued 
a sample book of papers, each sample having printed thereon a design in 
colors, of character to harmonize with the stock. The composition and 
presswork are of first-class quality, and the book is a fine sample of printing 
as well as a sample book of paper. It will no doubt be carefully preserved 
by the recipients thereof. 

THE Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, New York, are sending out sample 
books showing the different colors they manufacture in their “ Victorieux”’ 
covers. The insert in the November number of THE INLAND PRINTER, by the 
Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, was printed upon this paper, which is 
made in six colors. The sample book, which is quite unique, was done by 
Helmers Twain, of Lockport. 

F. R. TALLMAN, publisher of the Herald, Wolcottville, Indiana, sends a 
specimen of the work of his foreman, Millard Fair—a letter-head for the 
Herald. Mr. Fair should study harmony in design, and for this he will find 
good matter in the department of Job Criticism in this paper. The use of the 
borders is uncalled for, and the colors used are not in good taste. A little 
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study will show Mr. Fair that this heading should have been treated simply. 
If he had not matter suitable for a full heading, his best plan would have 
been to reduce the whole matter to a neat corner card. Let this department 
hear from you again. 

NEWTON PRINTING Company, Erie, Pennsylvania.— The blotters are 
good specimens of composition and presswork. The bill-heads, especially 
that of J. Chester Northway, could be improved in composition. Do not use 
many ornaments in this class of work. By studying carefully the department 
of Job Composition in this journal you will learn much to your advantage. 
Your own letter-head is good. 

“PEACEFUL SCENES ”’ is the title of a book of 130 pages and cover, 6 by9 
inches in size, descriptive of the scenery along the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way in Virginia. The book is freely illustrated with fine half-tones and the 
presswork is very good. The front cover is a three-color half-tone, very artis- 
tically worked. The Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, 
Virginia, is responsible for the production of this attractive work. 


W. J. Pooxe, Rossland, B. C., submits a few samples of his work, which 
are very creditable both in composition and presswork. A blotter is gotten 
up in the form of a certificate of mining stock, printed in black and red, and 
proved to be a good advertisement, as Rossland is a mining town. The Sep- 
tember calendar ad. is a good piece of artistic display work, also printed in 
two colors. Mr. Poole knows how to make good use of the material at his 
command, 

THE 1898-1899 catalogue of the Great Western Stove Company, St. Paul, 
is a book of 176 pages, 9 by 12 inches in size, printed on heavy calendered 
stock and strongly bound in cloth. The composition, engraving and press- 
work are all of excellent quality, and the front cover is an artistic design 
printed in four colors, silver and gold, on red cloth. The presswork was 
done on a two-roller press by Cox & Harmon, Leavenworth, Kansas, and is 
a very creditable piece of work. 

FRED WILD, Basin, Montana, is doing his best to please the patrons of 
his printery in the Silver State, but is evidently very fearful of results. Some 
of his productions are fearsome things, in which pointers, wavy rules and 
flourishes are used without regard to consequences. Leave these things 
alone forawhile, Fred. Your best work is the L. D. Kent Company bill-head. 
By setting the name larger and “Giant Powder, Caps and Fuse”’ a little 
smaller you would have had a first-class job. 

SoME neat samples of printing in the shape of booklets, cards, bill-heads, 
blotters, etc., have reached us from the Herold Job Rooms, Defiance, Ohio. 
The work is done by F. J. Papenhagen, and is all of good quality, The blot- 
ters are bold in design, being set in Bradley series, and printed in red and 
black with a border in red and gold. There can be but one answer to the 
question printed thereon —‘‘ How do you like this blotter?”’ It should bring 
plenty of business from those who need printing. 


G. E. E. TOWNSEND forwards a copy of a booklet entitled ‘‘ Photographs 
of Farmington, Iowa, 1898,” 32 pages and cover, 5% by 8 inches, oblong. It 
contains a number of half-tone views of residences, factories, workshops, 
etc., which are very coarse and poor engravings; the composition and 
make-up is awful and the presswork about as poor as could be. The recipi- 
ents of this ‘‘ souvenir” ought to feel disgusted with such a poor product. 
The printer neglected to put his imprint upon it. 

THE Dean Printing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has issued what 
should be a good trade-bringer in the form of a booklet printed on buff 
Strathmore deckle-edged stock, with the query on front page, ‘“‘ Is Your Print- 
ing an Investment or an Expense?’’ Various samples of half-tone and line 
engraving are printed on enameled stock and pasted on to the leaves witha 
few lines of descriptive matter beneath. The work is unique in conception 
and execution, and is a credit to the designer. The composition and press- 
work are well done. Printing of this character should be a good paying 
investment — not an expense. 

Mr. J. ELLSworTH Gross, advertect, Chicago, has favored THE INLAND 
PRINTER with several booklets written and designed by him, and printed 
by the Winters Press, of Chicago, Illinois, and Springfield, Ohio. The 
samples include a booklet advertising the Chicago Journal, the feature of 
which is a lithograph of the head of ‘‘ Old Ben,” the largest and fiercest tiger 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago. The other booklets advertise the White Cloud 
soap, made by James Kirk & Co.; Good Things to Eat, made by Libby, 
McNeill & Libby; Mercier champagne, Phoenix brass beds, and Jewel gas 
stoves. Each of these is gotten up in unique and attractive style. 


THAT THE INLAND PRINTER is appreciated by the printing fraternity of 
Australia is evident from the many kind letters we receive from the Anti- 
podes. C. S. Farren, foreman with Pratten Brothers, Sydney, New South 
Wales, in sending samples of his work for review, says: ‘‘ To your journal 
lam indebted for many hints in arranging matter. The advertising pages, 
to me, being as interesting from an educational (typographical) point of 
view, as the literary portion.”’ Mr. Farren’s work as a compositor is good, 
as shown by a booklet and programme, which are very neatly set, and bya 
dodger, on which the principal features of the advertisement are prominently 
displayed. Mr. Farren is an apt pupil of his acknowledged excellent 
teacher. 

THE 1898 souvenir number of Chicago Produce, a journal for butter- 
makers, is a unique production in journalism. It consists of 84 pages and 
cover, 9 by 12 inches in size, the composition and presswork being of good 
quality. Many of the advertisements, which are all well displayed, are 
printed in two or more colors, and the department headings are in two 
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colors. The front page of cover is emblematic of the United States and 
Great Britain trading together, Uncle Sam and John Bull representing the 
two nations. Design and coloring is very artistic. The presswork and 
advertisement composition were done by George W. Ingersoll, 188 South 
Water street, Chicago, who is deserving of much praise for this excellent 
production. 

A BLOTTER in three colors and gold, and a leaflet in red and black — issued 
by the Capron & Curtice Company, Akron, Ohio; designed and set by A. H. 
Purdy and printed by H. Snyder—are both exceedingly artistic productions. 
The colors on the blotter are quiet, nicely harmonized, and have a telling 
effect. The leaflet isa good piece of work, set in Bradley and Jenson Italic; 
with rubricated initial and rules. Such work is pleasing to the eye and 
reflects much credit on both compositor and pressman. 

JoHN Happon & Co., proprietors of the Caxton Type Foundry, Bou- 
verie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet street, London, E. C., England, have 


just issued a catalogue of the Hay 
Hutchison Art Electros, Florettes 
and Borders, a copy of which has 
been received at the office of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Anadvertisement of this catalogue 
appears elsewhere in this issue, in which some 
of the designs are shown, and several are also 
presented on this lpage and in some of the 
advertisements in this number. Mr. Hutchison's 
ornamentation is being received with much favor 
in England, and there will no doubt also be a 
demand for his designs in the United States and 
in other parts of the world. The catalogue is 
tastefully printed in colors, and the designs are 
shown in the various ways in which they can be 
used, instead of being presented, as they ordinarily 
are, one after another, in a catalogue of cuts. 
This enables printers to see exactly how they 
appear in actual use, and makes the catalogue 
more valuable, not only by presenting the cuts in 
the most advantageous way, but as forming a 
specimen book of art composition which cannot 
fail to be full of useful suggestions. The book 
contains twenty-four pages and cover, the latter 
being worked in gold and embossed, the whole 
being tied with ribbon. The Caxton Type Foun- 
dry are sole agents for the electros shown in the 
catalogue, and are desirous of making arrange- 
ments with some firm in America to handle the 
goods here. Those interested would do well to correspond with them, stat- 
ing the facilities they have for entering into such an arrangement. 


WE have received from Messrs. A. B. Fleming & Co., Limited, Scottish 
Printing Ink Manufactory, Caroline Park, Edinburgh, Scotland, a catalogue 
showing specimens of their half-tone printing inks. The work is printed 
upon heavy enameled stock, only one side of the sheet, and is from the press 
of Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Limited, of Bradford. A number of very 
handsome half-tone plates have been selected for showing off the various 
colors, which adds interest to the specimen book. All of the different art 
shades are shown, the results being pleasing, and indicating that all the inks 
work satisfactorily on half-tone plates. The colored plate entitled ‘*‘ The 
World ,Went Very Well Then,” printed in three colors— yellow, red and 
blue — adds to the attractiveness of the work. 

DevorEEs of the game of golf will find an array of amusing experiences 
depicted ina little book entitled ‘‘ An A B C of Golf,’ published by Isaac H. 
Blanchard & Co., 268-270 Canal street, New York. The book consists of 
thirty-two pages of wash drawings by D. W. C. Falls, limned in a style cal- 
culated to excite the risibilities of the beholder. The difficulties and ludicrous 
situations arising during the progress of the game are, of course, exaggerated, 
with the intention of creating amusement, and each has an accompanying 
couplet giving a cue to the subject of the drawing. For instance, a picture of 
a Scotchman, in highland costume, is shown on one page with the following: 

‘“G is a golfer who says ‘Hoot mon’ and ‘ Hotch,’ 
It is needless to tell you the gentleman's Scotch.” 
The drawings are excellently well done, but we think if the lettering had been 
set in type a much neater appearance would have been given to the pages. 
The book is inclosed in a cover made of coarse canvas, with the lettering, 
‘“‘An A B C of Golf, by a Victim,” printed thereon as though done with a 
marking brush, with a colored illustration of a laughing caddie pasted in the 
center. The book is likely to make a hit, coming as it does at the holiday 
season. 

From the ‘‘ Wilds of Arizona,” as he expresses it, W. C. Peck, foreman 
of the H. H. McNeil Company, Phoenix, Arizona, sends a package of print- 
ing, the excellence of which is a delight to the heart of a connoisseur, From 
the smallest business card, up through the stages of statements, bill-heads, 











letter-heads, programmes, pamphlets, etc., to an elaborate programme of the 
Dramatic Order of the Knights of Khorassan, printed in many colors, all the 
work shows a truly artistic conception and a painstaking care in execution 
that is highly commendable. Such work would be a credit to our most 
metropolitan cities, and the McNeil Company has reason to be proud of its 
possession of Mr. Peck and his genius. After a careful inspection of the 
work we do not find anything deserving of adverse criticism. 

THE Sparrell Print, Boston, Massachusetts, is issuing some very catchy 
things in the line of advertising. ‘‘ Seeing Things”’ is a handsomely printed 
booklet containing good arguments in favor of giving work to the Sparrell 
Print, but the design on the title-page would lead one to believe that their 
artist had communed with spirits of a tangible nature, with the result that 
he saw ‘‘ things” and drew them as he saw them. ‘“‘ Hollerin’ to be Heard,” 
is a very ‘‘cat’’-chy design fora blotter —a Thomas feline on the chimney top 
yowling for all he is worth, with good sentiments printed all around him. 
Composition and presswork are of excellent quality, and artists and engrav- 
ers must have exceptionally fertile imagination and wonderful facilities to 
produce such good results as shown on these samples of typography. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS, 
BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 

DWARD P. SHELDON has taken out a patent on paper 
feeding and folding machinery and assigned it to the 

Hoes. It is designed for use with web machines, having 
folding guides or formers for doubling the sheet longitudinally. 
The use of tapes for carrying the sheets to the former has been 
deemed objectionable, inviting offset and uncertainty, and Mr. 
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No. 612.957 


Sheldon substitutes traveling feeding-fingers carried by chains 
on sprocket wheels, which mechanism carries the sheet along 
at the desired tension, and does away with any necessity for 
accurately timing the arrival of the sheet at the former. In the 
illustration, No. 612,957, the chain is marked O, and bears at 
intervals on the links the feeding-fingers g g. 

The Duplex Printing Press Company, of Battle Creek, 
evidently design entering the book-printing field with a web 
perfecting press, judging by patent No. 613,055, by Henry F. 
Bechman, of that company. A direct crank movement of the 
bed and a shifting tympan, T, are the distinctive features of 
the machine. The tympan is of paper, and is carried in a roll 
within the second or perfecting impression cylinder. 

Three patents have been taken out by Howard K. King for 
the Chambers Brothers Company, of Philadelphia. No. 612,248 
is a sheet-piling device, and consists essentially of a wide board, 
set on little rollers, 4, so that it may be placed on the delivery 
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table of a printing press, receive a pile of sheets, and be slid 
off on to a truck, and from the truck to the feed-table of a fold- 
ing machine, all without disturbance of the pile of printed 
papers, thus saving time and preserving the accurate arrange- 
ment of the sheets, as well as giving less chance for soiling of 
the sheets. Patents Nos. 612,245 and 612,246 describe a folding 
machine bearing a number of general improvements, but hav- 
ing as its special central object easy changes or adjustments 
from a sixteen-page output to one of thirty-two pages without 
insetting. The machine will handle a sheet of 64 pages and 
deliver it as four 16s or as two 32s with very trifling alterations. 

Goss’ patent, No. 612,966, relates to delivery apparatus for 
the Goss web presses, providing improvements by which 
papers of various sizes may be delivered from the same 
machine expeditiously. One of the mechanisms employed 
silences or puts out of operation one of the folding blades 
when it is desired to associate two sheets before folding. The 
figure shows a position of the sheets, one of which has just 
been struck by the folding blade. 

The telegraphic printing machine illustrated as No. 611,448 
is the invention of Godfrey M. Gibson, of Chulmleigh, Eng- 
land. It is calculated to receive messages sent in the ordinary 


dots and dashes of the telegraphic code, and translate them 
into printed characters, so that any person can receive a mes- 
sage without understanding telegraphy. 


The ordinary tele- 
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graphic receiving instrument is altered so as to punch holes in 
a strip of paper instead of printing the Morse alphabet, and 
this punched strip is carried to the machine here shown and fed 
in so that the position of the holes control certain pins, as @’, c’, 
S;' g', ete., on a cylinder 6, carrying a type-wheel. The desired 
character on the type-wheel is thus brought to the printing 
point and impressed. The machine virtually becomes a type- 
writer, actuated by the punched tape instead of by the ordinary 
keyboard. 

A handy little machine for cleaning dust and dirt out of type 
cases has been patented by F. A. Polhemus and L. C. Walter, 
of Hopkins Station, Michigan. Most patents that come from 
small places are valueless, but this is a decided improvement 
on the bellows now generally used. From the cut (No. 612,137) 
it will be seen that the plan of operation is to insert the hose 
12 into the type box and to give the hand crank 7 a few rapid 
turns, thus rotating the exhaust fan 11, which sucks up the air 
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and dirt, gathering the latter in the chamber 14. The dust 
from the cases is thus removed without annoyance, and instead 
of being scattered in every direction, remains in the chamber 
14 until it is taken to a convenient place and dumped by 
removing the bottom piece 17. 

A paper-making machine, Nos. 611,420, 611,421 and 611,422, 
has been patented by Thomas H. Savery, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. The invention has for its object the removal of injurious 
water that accumulates in certain angular spaces in front of 
certain cylinders, where it is liable to reénter the stock. Each 
of the patents provides a different way of accomplishing this 
result, one consisting of a simple water conductor tapping the 
space, another a pneumatic suction apparatus, and another an 
air-blast. 

A counter for web presses is described in patent No. 
612,967, by Samuel G. Goss. It does not display figures like 
most counters, but simply throws every fiftieth or one hun- 
dredth paper delivered by the press partly out of position so 
that the papers may be taken from the delivery troughs in even 
quantities. In the illustration, 10 is the delivery cylinder and 
the dotted line 8 is a newspaper about to be thrown out. The 
pad 23 has just descended on the tail end of the paper to nip 
it and cause it to be thrown out with atwist. The frequency 
with which the papers may be nipped depends on the speed 
at which the disk 24 is set to rotate. 

In patents Nos. 612,829 and 612,830, Luther C. Crowell 
describes some improvements that he has made for Hoe 
presses in the direction of staple-binding mechanism. The 
inventions embrace improvements in the structure of the sta- 
pling mechanisms and the wire-feeding devices, and improved 
means of holding the wire while being severed, and in giving 
a slight bend to the ends of the staple to facilitate clinching. 

A most original idea in the way of preventing offset is the 
subject of patent No. 613,045, by Charles E. Pattberg, of New 
York. As the freshly printed web M comes from between the 
cylinders A and B it is carried under a hopper or fountain for 
supplying it with talc powder. The rollers C and C’ are of 
ordinary printers’ roller composition. In case this does not 
perfectly cover the inky surface, the web is next passed under 
a sieve that shakes more talc upon it. The final operation is 
the brushing off of the talc by a plush rotary brush G. The 
inventor states that the brilliancy of the print is enhanced by 
the talc, that the brushing does not blur the letters, and that 
the print so treated will not subsequently offset. 





OBITUARY. 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch states that on October 21 the body 
of a man was taken from the Ohio river near Aurora, Indiana. 
Two gashes in the throat were of such a nature that the coro- 
ner declared they could not have been self-inflicted. The body 
was identified as that of Lawrence Treat, who was, until 
October 19, a proofreader of the Commercial Tribune, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

JouNn E. GREEN, for eighteen years with the J. P. Jordan 
Paper Company, Boston, Massachusetts, and well known to 
the printing trade throughout New England, died in that city 
October 10. Mr. Green at the time of his death was at the 
head of the cardboard department of the Jordan Company. 
He had hosts of friends in the printing and paper trades, who 
will learn of his death with sincere regret. 

James C. Hutcuins, night foreman of the Chicago 7rid- 
une, died in Chicago recently. Mr. Hutchins was one of the 
oldest members of No. 16, and for a score of years was chair- 
man of its board of trustees. He was born in Vermont in 
1835, and came West while in his teens. In 1859 he settled in 
Chicago and began work on the 7ribune, and several years 
later was made the night foreman, which position he held up 
to the time of his death. The remains were laid to rest in 
Graceland Cemetery. The pallbearers were chosen from the 
membership of the 7ribune chapel, as follows: D. E. Bockius, , 
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H. S. Streat, W. H. Paul, J. W. Troy, T. McEvoy and D. T. 
Brock. James B. Fullerton, ex-president of the union, deliv- 
ered a touching tribute over the remains. Mr. Hutchins’ death 
is universally regretted. 


BYRON WESTON. 


‘The death of Mr. Byron Weston, founder of the well-known 
paper manufacturing business which bears his name, and 
ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, occurred on the 
night of November 8, from apoplexy, at Dalton, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Weston was born in Dalton, April 9, 1831. He 
attended the public schools of Dalton, and later, while fitting 
himself at Williston Seminary for the profession of civil engi- 
neer, he decided to change his plans, and entered the employ 
of. his uncle at Saugerties, first as bookkeeper and later as an 
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apprentice in the paper mill. After a short time in Saugerties, 
he went to Ballston, New York, and continued his apprentice- 
ship in the paper trade in the mill of Lindley Murray Crane. 
From Ballston he went to Lee, and soon afterward was engaged 
by Platner & Smith, at that time the largest paper manufactur- 
ers in the world. Though at this time but twenty years old, he 
was general superintendent of the seven mills belonging to the 
firm, located in various towns. While holding this position he 
made the first wood pulp paper ever manufactured in the 
United States. In 1856 he became associated with William H. 
Imlay, of Hartford, Connecticut, in the ownership and man- 
agement of his three mills, and in 1858 he became associated 
with the late Elizur Smith. 

Shortly after the breaking out of the Civil War, Mr. Weston 
raised a company which became part of the 49th regiment, of 
which company he was unanimously chosen captain. In 1863 
he bought a paper mill in Dalton, known as the Defiance mill, 
and in 1876 bought a site near this mill and erected the pres- 
ent building, known as the Centennial mill. These two mills 
formed a plant owned and managed by him until 1892, when 
the Byron Weston Company was incorporated. Of this new 
company Mr. Weston was president during the remainder of 
his life. He confined his manufacture to the production of 
note and letter paper in his early operations, but later made a 
specialty of paper for county and State records, and for ledgers 
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and legal documents. During the real estate excitement and 
boom in Los Angeles in 1885, he shipped to; that point a ton of 
paper per week for use in the preparation of deeds, mortgages 
and records. The excellent quality of the paper manufactured 
by the Byron Weston Company has been attested by over 
twenty medals received from all parts of the worid. 

The extended business operations of Mr. Weston did not so 
fully occupy his time as to prevent his interesting himself in 
political affairs. In 1876 he was the successful candidate of the 
Republican party for the State Senate, and in 1879 was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor, to which position he was reélected in 
1880 and 1881. He was vice-president of the Third National 
Bank of Pittsfield, trustee and a member of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, trustee of the Berkshire County Savings 
Bank, and for two terms president of the American Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association. From Williams College he 
received the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

As a citizen of Dalton and of Berkshire county, Mr. Weston 
has always held the welfare of both town and county near to 
his heart. Every movement looking to the advancement of 
their prosperity has been generously aided. As a member of 
the Congregational Church he was ever ready to lend a helping 
hand, and was a liberal contributor to its support. He was 
married, June 28, 1865, to Miss Julia Clark, a grandniece of the 
poet, William Cullen Bryant. Their children are Franklin, 
now treasurer and manager of the Byron Weston Company; 
Mrs. Hale Holden, of Kansas City, Missouri; Louise Bryant, 
Julia Caroline, Philip Bryant, Dorothy Dean and Donald 
Mitchell. 





TRADE NOTES. 


WiuiaAM A. BRAMAN has retired from the editorship of the 
Elyria (Ohio) Republican. Edward L. Clough succeeds him. 


THE Murray Machinery Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, 
have issued a catalogue showing their stereotype, electrotype 
and etching machinery. It is illustrated with various cuts 
showing the machines made by the firm, with full descriptions. 

THE firm of Carter & Barnard (Star Printing Ink Works), 
Chicago, was dissolved October 17 by mutual consent of the 
partners, Mr. T. T. Carter retiring, and Mr. George H. Barnard 
taking an interest in it. The new firm will be known as F. A. 
Barnard & Son, and will assume all liabilities and collect all 
debts of the old firm. 

ARTHUR H. Situ, formerly connected with the Chatfield 
& Woods Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has joined forces with 
F. S. Dresskell, under the firm name of Dresskell, Smith & Co., 
at 37, 38, 39 Peninsular Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan, with 
a branch office at 331 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio, and will do 
a regular paper business. 

VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON are sending out an elegant cata- 
logue of their Huber printing presses. It is in two colors, and 
was printed upon one of their two-color presses by Bartlett 
& Co., of New York. The catalogue shows the various styles 
of presses, the illustrations of the machines being unusually 
good. It is a fine specimen of the printers’ art. 

THE General Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
removed to 227 St. Clair street, in the Pitt building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. C. E. Bonner, of the company, has purchased the 
entire interest of Mr. F. C. Mugler, and with his two brothers, 
who are also employed by the firm, will conduct the business 
under the old name. The General Engraving Company has 
always enjoyed an enviable reputation for doing fine work, and 
propose to maintain it. 

Harry FRANKS, of Melbourne, Australia, recently made a 
tour of the States, visiting the firms whose interests he repre- 
sents in the Australasian colonies. Mr. Franks favored THE 
INLAND PRINTER with a call and spoke encouragingly of the 
business outlook in his part of the world. During his visit to 
the United States he arranged with the Rockford Folder Com- 
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pany, Rockford, Illinois, to look after their interests in his 
territory, and is now general agent for that company, and will 
take orders for their folding machines and labor-saving devices 
for the progressive printer. 

CHARLES J. WHIPPLE, for several years with the Franklin 
Engraving & Electrotyping Company, Chicago, as secretary of 
that firm, announces his connection with The Osgood Com- 
pany and the Osgood Art Colortype Company, Chicago, hav- 
ing purchased an interest in these companies. He will act as 
superintendent. Mr. Whipple has the reputation of knowing 
what good engraving is and the ability to turn it out, as has 
been shown by his past record, and the Osgood Companies 
































“In CHANCERY.” 


have secured a good man in arranging with him to take an 
interest in their business. In a circular recently sent out by 
E. S. and F. S. Osgood this new business connection is 
announced, and Mr. Whipple takes occasion at the same time 
to acquaint his friends with the fact that he has joined forces 
with the Osgoods, and asks a share of their business. 

WE are in receipt of a letter from Messrs. Stevenson, 
Brother & Co., 132 South Second street, Philadelphia, stating 
that they can furnish a perfumed article for inkmakers’ use, and 
also a material for waxing case runs, which not only makes 
them run easily, but will not soil the compositor’s hands nor 
interfere with the operation of the type. One of our corre- 
spondents having asked for information on this point, it may be 
of interest to him, as well as to other readers, to know where 
these can be obtained: 

THE Railway Age, of Chicago, in order to stimulate interest 
in its advertising pages, instituted in July last a series of adver- 
tising competitions, offering prizes of $50, $25 and $15, and ten 
honorable mentions, in each of four competitions. Competi- 
tion No. 4 closed November 18, and the first-prize design was 
printed in their issue of November 25. Full particulars con- 
cerning these interesting competitions is contained in their 
issue of September 23 last, page 681. In addition to the sev- 
eral cash prizes awarded in each competition, the managers of 
the Railway Age offered a grand prize of $500 to the author 
of the one advertisement accepted in any of these competitions, 
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whether a prize design or not, which produced for the adver- 
tiser the largest number of bona fide inquiries with a view to 
business. This last offer makes the series of competitions 
exceedingly interesting, and the winner of this last prize, who- 
ever he may be, will have every reason to be proud of his suc- 
cess. Space will not permit of our going into details, but we 
take pleasure in mentioning this plan as one which is indicative 
of a desire on the part of the managers of the publication to 
give advertisers all the publicity possible, and endeavor to 
make their advertising bring results. The advertising pages of 
the Railway Age have been wonderfully improved since the 
inauguration of the competition, and Mr. Hugh M. Wilson, 
manager of that publication, the gentleman who conceived the 
idea, and who has so successfully carried it through, is to be 
congratulated on his scheme. 





THE NOVEMBER “CENTURY.” 


The accompanying half-tones show the cover of the Novem- 
ber Century, which is a novelty in its way, both designs being 
by Grasset, the famous poster-maker of Paris. On the front 
he has pictured Alexander the Great on his steed ‘‘ Bucepha- 
lus,’ to mark the opening of Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s 
serial, ‘‘ Life of Alexander,’”’ which will be a feature of the 
magazine during the coming year. The great gray war horse 
is represented in the immediate foreground, reined in until he 
has almost fallen on his haunches. On his back is the deter- 
mined young Alexander, in rich trappings of gold and purple. 
The background is .a typical Macedonian scene, with stately 
temples and palaces showing through the foliage. In the dis- 
tance are the purple Olympian mountains. The colors are 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do mot necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





A NEW APPOINTMENT. 

We are informed by Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago, 
U. S. A., that John Haddon & Co., London, England, propri- 
etors of the Caxton Type Foundry, have recently been named 
as sole agents in the United Kingdom and British Colonies 
(except Canada) for the improved hand press, job-galley proof 
press and other roller proof presses, and the Reliance paper 
cutters. This is one of the oldest and best known houses in 
their line in the Old World, and has not failed to appreciate the 
good points of American-made machines. In a recent letter 
to Paui Shniedewend & Co. they say: ‘‘We find that THE 
INLAND PRINTER is one of the best and more widely circu- 
lated journals, not only in England, but throughout the British 
Colonies, published on this or your side of the Atlantic. We 
admire this publication and have been instrumental in securing 
many subscribers.”’ 





NEW ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY IN THE WEST. 
At the invitation of C. W. Juergens, of the Juergens Brothers 
Company, electrotypers, Chicago, an INLAND PRINTER repre- 
sentative visited their establishment a short time since to 
examine some new machinery they had just put in and to find 
out why they went East for the machinery. The fact that these 
machines were the first of the kind 
introduced in the West is worthy 
of note, and brief mention of them 
may be interesting. One is a new 
blackleading machine, which is au- 
tomatic in its operation and really 
a marvel in its way. It occupies 
about half the floor space of other 
blackleaders, but can easily handle 
two cases, 15 by 22 inches, in two 
minutes. This is where the form 
contains cuts of any kind, includ- 
ing half-tones, and Mr. Juergens 
says that it will take two cases ot 
the very finest type or ruled forms 
and brush them perfectly in four 
minutes. The cases are placed in 
the machine, the cover closed, and 
the brushes automatically do the 
work in a remarkably short time. 
When the work is complete the 
machine stops, the case opens 
itself and stands ready for the next 
Another of the ma- 
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COVER AND ADVERTISING DESIGNS BY GRASSET. 


quiet but rich, like old tapestries. The back page is consid- 
ered by some to be an even more delicately toned and artistic- 
ally drawn design than the other page. It represents a wood 
nymph with flowing draperies approaching a shrine of Pan with 
an offering of flowers and—a can of baking powder. What 
use the god will make of the latter is left to the reader. It is 
said that this is the first time Grasset has ever designed a com- 
mercial ad. to be printed in a periodical publication, at least 
none has ever before appeared in this country. The printing 
of the cover was done in Paris, eleven plates being required 
for the finished product. 


takes about five seconds to make 
a mold, no matter whether type 
or half-tone, or whether the full 
size of the bed or a small type form 
one inch square, and while this press exerts a maximum pres- 
sure of over two hundred tons, with its depth indicator and 
adjuster it can be instantly regulated to stop at any desired 
point. Twice the amount of work that is done on an ordinary 
hand molding press can be done on this machine in the same 
time. The other machine is their rougher and planer, which 
planes the work perfectly true and smooth, and handles 
type-high work as easily as regular platework. It is a marvel- 
ous machine. In a notice of this kind it will be impossible 
to dwell upon the particular points of advantage of these 
machines over others, but the fact that they do all the work 

















quicker, and at the same time better than other styles of 
machines, is the reason that the Juergens Brothers Company 
decided to adopt them and discard older makes of machines. 
R. Hoe & Co., of New York, are the builders of the machines 
referred to, and have reason to be. proud of introducing them 


in the West. Their Mr. L. Grossman is responsible for the 
placing of the machines in Chicago. 





A NEW TYPE SPECIMEN BOOK. 

The A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, Chi- 
cago and New York, have ready for mailing their abridged 
specimen book of type, rules, borders, etc., which contains 
everything up to date of their own faces, as well as all machin- 
ery and new devices intended for printers’ use. It is a book of 
about 400 pages, printed in two colors, with embossed cover, 
and of a convenient size for handling or for use upon the office 
desk. The arrangement of faces is excellent, and a complete 
index, carefully arranged, enables any supply needed to be 
instantly found. It is their intention to send these to their 
regular customers, but printers who have not heretofore had 
their specimen books will be included if they will communicate 
with the firm, making known their desire in this direction. 
Mr. S. M. Weatherly, the manager of the Chicago branch, 
deserves credit for the ‘way he has compiled and brought out 
this handy specimen book. 





THE VICKERY PATENT SELF-FEEDER. 


John Haddon & Co., of London, England, have been send- 
ing to applicants who have asked for information concerning 
the Vickery Patent Self-Feeder the circular letter which is 
printed below. It is given so that readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER may be posted regarding the machine which was 
advertised in our pages some months ago: 


- BOUVERIE HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E. C., 
September, 1898. 
Re VICKERY PATENT SELF-FEEDER— AN EXPLANATION. 


It is due to us that some explanation be given to you why we have not 
replied to your inquiry earlier respecting Vickery Patent ‘‘ Self-Feeder.”’ 

Early in July arrangements had already been made to give an exhibition 
of the machine, and circulars (as per inclosed) had been printed. 

The Master Patent was due for sealing on the 25th August, but shortly 
before this date Mr. F. W. Vickery made demands upon us in connection 
with the future of the patents which we could not see our way to agree to. 
To our great surprise, we then received a communication from his solicitors 
to the effect that he repudiated our agreement with him in connection with 
the patents because he was not twenty-one years of age. 

As the purchasers of the business of Vickery & Co., for which we paid 
cash, and having found necessary cash in connection with the patents that 
have from time to time been taken out, and also having paid all other 
expenses in connection therewith, we were compelled, under these circum- 
stances, to take necessary action before the Vacation Judge, with the result 
that we were granted an interim injunction against Mr. F. W. Vickery, as per 
the details of the inclosed circular. 

These proceedings have very considerably delayed our arrangements, but 
at an early date we shall be putting the Self-Feeder on the market. We are, 

Yours obediently, Joun HaAppon & Co., 
Sole Proprietors of Vickery & Co. 





“KERATOL.” 


The above word may be new to numbers of printers and 
bookbinders, and in explanation we will state that it is the 
name adopted for a new material which has been produced as 
a substitute for leather. It is manufactured by the Keratol 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, and has been on the market 
but about six months, but during that time has met with great 
favor, and the indications are that the demand for it will be 
large. Light-weight Keratol replaces buffings and skiver, and 
the heavy grades take the place of grain leather for upholstery, 
etc. THE INLAND PRINTER has been favored with several 
sample books covered with Keratol, one of them an engage- 
ment pad which is sent out by the Keratol Company as an 
advertisement. The cover used on this pad is the alligator 
design. Another one of the samples is an Oxford Bible, 
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printed by the Oxford Publishing Company, New York, the 
cover of which is such a good imitation of leather that no one 
but an expert would suspect that it was anything but leather. 
We understand that Keratol is the only artificial leather that 
has ever been successfully used for Bible covers. The advan- 
tages of this material are said to be that it will not crack or 
rot, and does not show scratches, as much of the imitation 
leather does. It wastes twenty-five per cent less in cutting 
than leather, needs no paring, and will turn round corners; 
being waterproof, stains can be readily sponged off. The 
material comes in rolls of about fifty yards, thirty-four inches 
wide, and is sold by the leading jobbers everywhere. 





“SAMPLES OF COVER PAPERS.” 

When a creditable piece of printing, bookbinding or design- 
ing is turned out, and the attention of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
drawn to it, the publication feels that mention of such work 
should be made in its pages. This is the case with a sample 





book that has just been issued by the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago. It presents in the most convenient shape the 
full line of cover papers which they handle. A miniature 
reproduction of the book is shown herewith, and a number of 
the books can also be seen in the possession of Santa Claus on 
page 257 of this number. The book is about 8 by 17 inches in 
size, 3% inches thick, and is bound in cloth and held together 
with large bolts. The cover design, which was selected 
from the designs submitted some time ago in the competi- 
tion which the Butler Company inaugurated, is by Mr. C. M. 
Tuttle, the superintendent of the art department of the Illinois 
Engraving Company, Chicago. The design is stamped in black 
and gold. It will not be possible in a notice of this kind to 
enumerate the many varieties of papers shown, but among 
some of the newer brands we notice the ‘‘ Colonial,’’ ‘‘ Krem- 
lin,’ ‘‘ Sandow,”’ and ‘‘ Melton.’”” To Mr. C. A. Dexter, the 
advertising manager of the Butler Company, is due the credit 
of planning this book and carrying it through to perfection. 
The printing, arrangement, binding and general get-up of it 
seem to be perfect. 





A MODEL MANUFACTORY. 


When you visit Chicago do not miss the Challenge Machinery 
Company’s works, 2529 to 2555 Leo street. Mr. James L. Lee, 
the president of the company, will be glad to welcome his old 
friends and the: craft generally. You will see one of the most 
complete manufactories of printing presses and paper cutters in 
the country. The company has a large showroom with a full 
line of its machines: New Challenge Country Press, Ideal Hand 
Cylinder Press; Challenge-Gordon job press, running by inde- 
pendent motor; Challenge and Advance power and lever cut- 
ters, all sizes, and other popular machines of the company’s 
manufacture. A tour through the works and inspection of the 
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numerous improvements and new inventions will be both 
interesting and profitable. A map of the business portion of 
Chicago, showing the location of the factory and the various 
railroad stations, public buildings, etc., sent free. If you want 
one drop a card with your address to the Challenge Machinery 
Company, Chicago. 





A NEW GALLEY. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, of New York City, 
who are without doubt the largest manufacturers of galleys in 
the United States, have lately put upon the market a new zinc- 
bottom galley which, like all of their makes, has the uniform 
thickness of bottom. This is a very essential point, as their 
long experience in galley making has shown them. The new 
galley is intended to take the place of a more expensive one in 
many Offices. 





CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINES. 

The National Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, have 
recently added to their plant a new four-16 and two-32 page 
folding machine with automatic feeder, built by Chambers 
Brothers Company, of Philadelphia. We also learn that the 
Thomas Knapp Printing & Binding Company, of Chicago, have 
just started a new Chambers drop-roller folder with automatic 
pointing attachment. This makes an outfit that is attracting 
a great deal of attention among the most progressive printers 
and binders. 





A PRESS RACE, 
This is the way an Albany (N. Y.) printer advertises his 
new Harris Automatic Press in the Albany 7tmes-Union : 


GRAND RACING DAILY 


between five fastest job presses and Brate's new 
automatic press. Two heats daily — morning and 
afternoon—exciting! Bring in a job and watch 
the press save dollars for you—Brate, Quick 
Printer — telephone 340-65 Hudson avenue. 





THE COLUMBIA CALENDAR, 

The Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, has issued the Columbia desk-pad calendar for 1899. 
This handy reminder has been for years one of the most pleas- 
ing of special advertising features. The new calendar is very 
similar in design and make-up to the 1898 calendar, although it 
has more artistic covers and is more profusely illustrated. 
Any person may obtain a copy by applying to the nearest 
Columbia dealer or by sending five 2-cent stamps to the Calen- 
dar Department, Pope Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 

Inventors or patentees desiring to save themselves expense 
by learning just what has been done before in the lines on 
which they are working, are invited to write to Charles H. 
Cochrane, 108 Fulton street, New York, who edits the patent 
departments and who has charge of the largest library of 
printing literature in the world. He has access to numerous 
records not to be found elsewhere, and a personal knowledge 
regarding many failures of inventions that never got into print. 
He is ready to make searches, give advice as to the desirability 
of patenting, give information as to how to secure capital and 
place inventions on the market, etc. Charges moderate. 





MEMORANDUM BOOKS. 

The line of extra fine memorandum books for the coming 
holiday trade which Boorum & Pease Company, of New York, 
makers of ‘‘Standard Blank Books,’’ are showing, is most 
interesting to all dealers. The assortment comprises address 


and engagement books, visiting and shopping lists, household 
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expense books, etc. The bindings for each are the choicest 
selected stock of russia, calf, seal, morocco and fancy leathers, 
and the paper in each book is the very best. Thus they pre- 
sent a line of goods complete in assortment, handsome in 
appearance and fair in price. A new and exclusive line of 
sterling silver (gold plated) corners and fronts is also being 
shown by Boorum & Pease Company, which can be attached 
to any of their fine memorandum books. Dealers can buy the 
books and corners separate, and in that way have a full line to 
show without carrying a very extensive stock. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY’S SUCCESS. 

Those who have kept posted on the development of folding 
machinery will not be surprised at the announcement that the 
Dexter Folder Company are now experiencing a period of 
unparalleled prosperity. Within the last few years they have 
designed and perfected an automatic feeding machine; a fold- 
ing and wire-stitching machine and numbers of improved and 
novel devices which have extended the already large capabil- 
ities of folding machinery. The trade’s appreciation of the 
efforts made by this company is clearly demonstrated by the 
orders now on their books which necessitate the forcing of their 
works to the fullest of its capacity and the working of nights to 
meet the demands. The Dexter feeding machines are now in 
use by some of the largest binderies and are proving so satis- 
factory that many orders are being received for them. Other 
new machines are in process of design and construction which 
in a short while will be added to their already long line of 
improved machines. 





LUNDELL ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


The Sprague Electric Company, 20 Broad street, New 
York, report a sale of several of their Lundell motors as an 
additional equipment in a large printing establishment in India. 
The first shipment was made several months ago and was so 
thoroughly satisfactory in operation that when an increase of 
the plant was decided upon it was at the same time decided to 
use more of the Lundell motors. The Sprague Company 
write us that there seems to be a decided awakening, on the 
part of printers, to the many advantages of operating presses 
and other machinery with electric motors. Many of the larg- 
est printing establishments in the United States have been 
equipped throughout with their motors, generators and auxiliary 
equipments. 





THE ROYLE PLANER. 


On the inside cover of our November number appeared an 
illustration of the Royle planer, one of their new machines 
exactly suited to the needs of the most advanced photo-engrav- 
ers and electrotypers. A circular fully describing this machine 
is being sent out. The machine is designed on lines which 
unite strength and compactness, and its builders have made it 
unusually massive to insure rigidity and stability under working 
strains. The table is five feet long by sixteen inches wide, and 
will accommodate boards up to three feet eight inches long by 
sixteen inches wide. A mechanism for moving the table auto- 
matically is arranged for, and the bearings are such as to 
insure the greatest ease in movement, and at the same time 
give the rigidity necessary for perfect planing. The cutter disk 
being carried on an arm which overhangs the table, leaves one 
side of the table entirely free and open, which is.a great advan- 
tage, as large blocks can thus be planed that cannot be inserted 
in planers of other patterns. The immense strength of this 
overhanging arm and the construction of the spindle bearing 
are such that no argument can be brought against this type of 
machine. The cutter disk is arranged to carry two cutters, a 
rougher and a finisher. The roughing cutter precedes the 
finishing cutter — that is, it is so set as to cut in a slightly wider 
circle, but it does not make so deep a cut. The cutters are 
held in place by small clamps let into the body of the disk, 























which is an advantage over the other method of holding them 
by set screws. The gripping device for holding the blocks is 
complete and effective, and will be appreciated by those who 
know the requirements of such a machine. Space will not per- 
mit of a full description of the planer, but full particulars may 
be had by addressing the manufacturers, John Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 





TWO NEW MACHINES. 

Among the progressive firms manufacturing printers’ and 
binders’ machinery The Latham Machinery Company, 197 
to 201 South Canal street, Chicago, cannot be overlooked. 
Scarce a month passes without their announcing an addition 
to their already large line of machines, and that their produc- 
tions are up to date and meet the wants of modern business is 





evidenced by the fact that notwithstanding running overtime 
they are still behind with orders. To the popular line of 
Monitor Wire Stitchers has been added the No. 00, which is 
here illustrated, making twelve sizes now on the market. This 
new machine combines all the good points of the well-known 
No. 0 with valuable features peculiar to itself. It will handle 
work from one sheet to one and three-eighths inches in thick- 
ness, either flat or saddle, the change from one to the other 
being made instantly by simply lifting off or replacing the flat 
table. Wire ranging in size from No. 25 round to No. 19 to 
21% flat can be used with equal facility, an ingenious improve- 
ment in the feeding mechanism insuring the smallest wire 
being fed without bending or kinking. The spool tension is so 
arranged that just enough wire for one staple is delivered at a 
time, doing away with friction devices which require constant 
adjusting. This improved Monitor will be welcomed by those 
who desire one machine to handle a variety of work, as it is 
unqualifiedly guaranteed to do all that is claimed for it. 
Another production of this company which is meeting with 
great favor is the Multiplex Round-Hole Monitor Punching 
Machine. It is built very heavy and strong, and is constructed 
on correct mechanical principles throughout. The bed is one 
solid casting, extending the entire length of the machine and 
supported by the side frames. The head, to which the male 
dies or punches are attached, is held in position by two side 
rods and a cross-brace, which so thoroughly support the head 
that work can be done on any portion of the machine without 
fear of springing or displacement. The punches travel through 
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guides four and three-quarters inches in length, the punch 
passing through the guide a little to one side of its center, 
forming an eccentric by which the male die can be adjusted to 
accurately register with the female die and rigidly locked in 
the correct position. These guides can be set close to the 
paper and act as strippers to remove the work from the 
punches. The female dies slide in a groove, one jaw of which 
is operated by an eccentric attached to the lever shown on 
one side of the machine in the illustration on page 368 of this 
number, one motion of which lever locks the dies tightly in 
the desired position, or releases them, thus obviating the 
necessity of a man getting under the machine and tightening 
or loosening various bolts or nuts. It is not necessary to take 
this machine apart in order to remove the waste, as the punch- 
ings are all delivered into wot receptacles attached to the 
machine, The machine will punch through about one-half 
of an inch of paper, making perfectly true and smooth per- 
forations, which can be ‘spaced from 1% to 25 inches apart, 
and from one to twenty made at each operation. It is finely 
finished throughout, and is a necessary part of the equipment 
of every plant turning out loose-leaf ledgers, files, order 
blanks, or work of a similar nature. Illustrated circulars and 
full information regarding both of these machines will be sent 
on application to the manufacturers. 





NEW HOE PRESSES FOR GROWING PAPERS. 

The first of the new three-roll presses made for the Boston 
Herald by R. Hoe & Company is now being installed in the 
Herald pressroom. These, with the sextuple press put in by 
the Herald a few months ago, will give greatly increased facili- 
ties and make their plant one of the finest in New England, 
consisting of a line of five Hoe quadruple and three-roll presses. 
The Lewiston Journal is also putting in a new four-roll Hoe 
press of marvelous capacity, the first of its kind ever con- 
structed. Among the other newspapers for whom Hoe web 
presses are now being prepared are the Worcester 7e/egram, 
Toronto Globe, and Toronto 7e/egram, each quadruples; the 
Atlanta Constitution and the Los Angeles Express, double 
supplements; the Philadelphia Record, two sextuples, and the 
Philadelphia Aud/etin, two quadruples. The Saginaw Lvening 
News and the Grand Rapids Hera/d have also ordered Hoe 
web presses. The Hoe quadruple presses ordered some time 
ago by the Jersey City journal are about to be delivered, and 
the three for the New York Staats Zeitung will be put in 
operation shortly after the first of the new year. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY. 


The recent removal of the above firm to 139 East Lake 
street, Chicago, marks a new epoch in the history of the house. 
The firm is but six years old, but has made wonderful strides 
since it came into existence, and may well feel proud of the 
fact that it has now found a home in a building well suited to 
its needs, and one that will probably answer for a number of 
years. The building is four stories high, with basement, and 
has adequate facilities on the ground floor for shipping goods, 
having excellent elevator facilities and a wide alley where 
trucks can readily be loaded. The office being located on the 
first floor enables the firm to have a fine window display, 
which they have taken advantage of, and the passer-by can 
find tastefully arranged samples of their lining papers, leathers, 
different kinds of boards, etc., and this feature has already 
made itself apparent, for Mr. Slade informed THE INLAND 
PRINTER representative that their sales had increased quite 
considerably, and numbers of new customers have been added 
since they had located in their new building. 

The basement is devoted entirely to the storage of straw 
board, about two hundred tons of this being kept on hand con- 
stantly. The office, on the first floor, is very tastefully furnished 
and conveniently arranged for the transaction of business. On 
this floor are kept their book cloths, leathers, lining papers, 
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leather papers, moroccos, threads and twine, marble papers and 
other specialties for bookbinders’ use. 

On the second floor they carry their surplus stock of roll 
papers for boxmakers’ use, extra leather in bundles, and a 
large stock of cloth board, over one hundred tons being kept 
on this floor at one time. 

On the third floor they carry about one hundred and fifty 
tons of Auburn cloth board and Sherman tar board, and on 
the top floor their stock of egg-case fillers and pulp box board, 
jute board, glue in barrels, and about fifty tons of the cele- 
brated W. O. Davey & Sons tar board. 

It will not be possible in a notice of this kind to enumerate 
all of the specialties carried by this house, but it will be suffi- 
cient to say that all material required for bookbinders’ use is 
kept in stock, and they are agents for all the different makes 
of bookbinders’ machinery. If the business continues in the 
future as it has in the past, the firm will be compelled to again 
enlarge its quarters not many years hence. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 

John Haddon & Co., printing material exporters and type 
founders, London, E. C., England, have been appointed sole 
agents for Europe for the Babcock ‘‘Optimus’’ press, the 
Prouty platen press and the improved hand press made by Paul 
Shniedewend & Co., Chicago. The Babcock machine is man- 
ufactured by the Babcock Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company, of New London, Connecticut, and is in use in many 
of the printing offices in America. If it receives the success 
abroad which it has met in this country it will certainly be very 
gratifying to its builders, as well as to the gentlemen who have 
taken the agency for it. The Prouty presses, while not so well 
known as some of the other bed and platen presses, have 
always borne a good reputation, especially in the East, where 
many are in use, and there ought to be a large sale for them 
abroad. The hand press made by Paul Shniedewend & Co. is 
an improvement on this style of machine, and has been brought 
about by years of study. Mr. Shniedewend has strengthened 
the machine in the parts that most required it, and stands ready 
to guarantee every one he puts out. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 certs per line for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted’’ department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 

must accompany the order to on in current number. 
Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All letters received will be 
promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended without extra charge. No 
advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 


Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 20th 
of the month preceding publication. 


BOOKS. 
F/MBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 


concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have 
a few 7 of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, —— with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. This 
is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain up 

to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envelope 

corners, invitations, blanks, etc.,are shown, and the same reset in improved 

form, with the weak rts pointed out. “The book also contains a brief 

treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and cover, 

7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. A book that no pro- 

care compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND PRINTER 
OMPANY, Chicago; 34 Park Row, New York. 


RINTERS’ BOOK OF RECIPES—Contains chalk plates, 

stereotyping, embossing, zinc etching and thirty other valuable recipes 

for printers, engravers, etc., 50 cents; our process of making cuts is simple, 

easy, sure, 50 cents; both, 75 cents, postpaid; satisfaction guaranteed. E. 
W. SWARTZ, Goshen, Ind. 
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RINTERS SAVE MONEY—Learn how to make your own 

Printing Ink ; no other book of its kind published. Mail money order 

for Three Dollars and secure copy; copyrighted. GEORGE W. SMALL & 
CO., 4231 Fergus street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK, 
new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertisements, 
blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund on 
first order for cuts amounting to $1. 


"THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane; 

a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half-tone 
cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THE INLAND 
PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illustrated; price, 
Io cents, postpaid. Worth many times this amount to any printer or press- 
man. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe street, Chicago; 
34 Park Row, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


A FIRST-CLASS, well-equipped, ‘small job printing office, 
at the business center of a thriving city. Business $600 to $800 per 
month, and increasing. Rent low; light, heat, water and power free. Owner 
has business out of the city. For particulars, address JOSEPH W. REY- 
NOLDS, Torrey Building, Duluth, Minn. 


GENTS WANTED —To sell elegant steel-plate portraits 
of the late William Ewart Gladstone, made from recent photograph 
taken in his library at Hawarden; a magnificent work. Send $1 for 16 by 19 
india-proof copy, or % cents for 12 by 16 plain steel-plate co) oe postpaid. 
Big money can be made on these. Write foi terms to agents. fe HE INLAND 
PRINTER assures its readers that these portraits are works of art, and well 
worth the price asked.] Address THE HENRY O.-SHEPARD COM- 
onroe street, Chicago. : 























; XCEETIONAL OPPORTUNITY — Modern job office, 
established ten years; holds cream of trade; new modern cylinder, 
three jobbers, cutter, electric motor; large stock paper; inventories $7,000; 
other business demands owner’s attention; southern California city, 25,000 
population. ‘‘ D 1245,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


FO SALE—A daily newspaper and job plant in one of the 
best towns in Colorado. Will sell ata great bargain. Write at once for 
full particulars to ‘“‘ D 1241,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Capital stock, $5,000, of the Pinnacle Printery, 

publishers of the Middlesborough (Ky.) Mews (Rep.), established in 
1889. Plant is strictly up to date and the best that judicious money could 
buy. Managing man, controlling stock, has always cleared about $2,000 a 
year out of it. Is now in volunteer army, with a year-and-a-half service 
ahead, and the Printery must be sold. Parties desiring further information 
must give good references as to ability todo business. The right man could 
nea § et local help. GEORGE W. ALBRECHT, 4th Reg. Ky. Inf., Annis- 
ton, Ala. 


FoR SALE — Copyright, plates and stock on hand of a mag- 
nificent subscription book. The plates were cast from new type, bought 
especially for this work, and are in first-class condition. Stock on hand 
includes bound books in six different styles, and Sp ore sheets ready for 
binding. There is money in this for a house with facilities for properly 
ushing the sale of the work. For further particulars address ‘‘J 39,” 
NLAND PRINTER. 


For SALE—Good-paying daily and weekly in city of 15,000 
in richest section of Illinois. Will bear investigation. Big profits guar- 
If you have money, address ‘‘ D 1239,” INLAND PRINTER. 











anteed. 


ACHINERY built to order. 


shop. Best inducements offered. 


NEWSPAPER and other publishing businesses sold. E. P. 
HARRIS, 150 Nassau street, New York. Discreet, reliable, financially 
responsible. Correspondence solicited. 


PAYING evening daily — weekly — job office — building. 


City 25,000. At least $6,000 cash required. ‘‘ D 1234,” INLAND PRINTER. 


PRACTICAL ELECTROTYPERS—Can offer excellent op- 
portunity to one or two practical electrotypers who desire to get into busi- 
ness for themselves. Small amount of money required, balance on time. 
Strictly confidential. ‘‘D 1206,” INLAND PRINTER. 


B kd PUBLISHERS—I have for sale the new plates and 
about 1,600 completed copies of a book of nearly 600 pages, two volumes 
bound in one, which has never yet been placed on the market. The book is 
similar in scope to the well-known “ Black Beauty,” but relates to the dog, 
and should have a large sale if properly pushed. Reason for selling—am 
out of the publishing business. It will pay you to investigate this. ‘ F 27,’ 
INLAND PRINTER. 


. [ ‘O PUBLISHERS — Will sell entire output of the best sub- 

scription book on the market today. Reason for selling is lack of 
ush the same. Any book house with money can make a great 
ve years’ time. Address ‘‘J 40," INLAND PRINTER. 





Have large modern machine 
“D 1207,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 

















money to 
fortune in 





Knife Grinder 


Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery Outfits. Hm 





SIMPLE — AUTOMATIC — GUARANTEED. 
Using Emery Wheels arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NotE—Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 
38-in. $60, 44-in. $65. 
Style A—With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 
ten $90, 44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $125. With water attachment, 
10 extra. 
Style C—Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 76-in. $205, 84-in. $215, 90-in. $225. 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
WO HUSTLING YOUNG PRINTERS, with business capac- 


ity and sufficient capital to pay running expenses, can lease an establish- 
ment doing $50,000 annual business. ‘‘ D 1253,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


W ANTED—Location for up-to-date photo-engraving plant 


in Southern city; Mexico preferred. ‘‘ D 1257," INLAND PRINTER. 











ILL SELL — An 8-column 4-page paper. Big circulation. 
Complete job office, Colne. $2.400 per year. For particulars corre- 
spond with ). W. ARMSWORTHY, Wasco, Oregon. 
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APABLE MANAGER of litho. establishment, accustomed 

to estimating on all sorts of yee po work, novelties, pattern cards, 

dry goods work and job type work, an arene their manufacture eco- 

nomically, will be open for position January 1. New York City. preferred. 
Address *‘ 40,” INLAND PRINTER, New York City. 

ESIGNER AND MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN desires 

position. Six years’ practical experience. For samplesand references, 
address EDGAR C. DEACON, New Carlisle, Ind. 


OBROOM FOREMAN desires to change. Az man on up- 


to-date work. $25 per week. ‘‘ D 1232,’ INLAND PRINTER. 











FOR SALE. 
BULLOCK PERFECTING PRESS and stereotyping outfit 


complete; eight-page paper; low price. Acme Paper Cutter, 32-inch; 
Automatic Clamp. * D 1216,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








ERBY, CONN., 8,000; Shelton, across the Housatonic, 
ooo, have no daily or weekly tS A complete newspaper plant 
and job office for sale cheap. HOME TRUST CO., Derby, Conn. 


OR SALE — One horse-power electric motor, and 3 Wolfe 
screens, 8 by 10—100, 132 and 175 lines. All in good condition. 
*“*D 1219,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Very complete up-to-date small job office. 

Universal and Golding jobbers, cutter, etc. Electric motor. All on 
point system. Inventories at over $1,000. Sold at a big discount. REV. J. 
WALLACE YOUNG, Gilbertsville, N. Y. 


RECEIVER'S SALE—The famous Geo. H. Ryan job print- 
ing and bindery plant, unless before disposed of, will be sold at pub- 
lic sale January 2, 1 Material modern and practically new, and now 
doing the leading business in this section of the South. Invoice $4,000. Rea- 
son of sale, disagreement among er For invoice or full particulars, 
address J. C. ROSEBOROUGH, Receiver, Meridian, Miss. 

















HELP WANTED. 





AF? WANTED with special experience in drawing for 


type foundries. ‘‘ D 1209,” INLAND PRINTER. 


JPOREMAN wanted for pressroom. None but a steady and 


competent man need apply. ‘‘ D 1265,’ INLAND PRINTER. 








ANTED—Capable salesman, thoroughly familiar with 

printing inks and lithographic materials, to represent an Eastern 

house. First-class position for a live man with experience. ‘‘ D 1229,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED —In Chicago, a first-class electrotype molder, 

capable of handling half-tones, tints and a general line of work. 

Must be a rapid workman and strictly temperate. Good wages and perma- 
nent position if satisfactory. ‘‘ LOCK BOX 1136,” Chicago, Ill. 


E WANT A FIRST-CLASS MAN who has had considera- 

ble experience in color work and embossing, to take charge of our 

printing department. One who has some knowledge of leafwork preferred. 

State experience and salary wanted, and give reference. BUEDINGEN 
MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y 

















SITUATIONS WANTED. 





FIRST-CLASS PRESSMAN wants steady position. Don’t 


drink. Charge preferred. ‘* D 1238,” INLAND PRINTER. 


LL-ROUND NEWSPAPER PRINTER, strictly first-class, 

desires position as foreman, make-up or ad. man on live, enterprising 

daily or weekly. Married, temperate, steady and reliable. LOCK BOX 155, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


N UP-TO-DATE PRINTER, good pressman, stone hand, 

jobber, make-up; can take care of linotype. Capable of taking charge. 

ee references. Temperate. Can cut stock, etc. ‘‘D 1242,’’ INLAND 
RINTER. 


ARTIST — All-round man desires change of position, in 
either East or South — newspaper or commercial. Good on portraits, 
are, designs, line or wash. Samples submitted. ‘‘D 1215,’’ INLAND 
RINTER, 


ARtST— Chalk-plate or pen-and-ink. Four years’ expe- 
rience in general newspaper work. Samples and references furnished. 
**D 1211,” INLAND PRINTER. 














INOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR ; open for engage- 

ment as machinist-operator on small plant, or machinist on larger plant; 

i kit tools; book or news; reference from last employer. ‘‘ D 1205,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


INOTYPE MACHINIST wants situation. Has been fore- 

man of weekly and daily paper. Is willing to help in office when not 

on a Address GEORGE W. GRIFFIS, 78 Decatur street, Charles- 
town, Mass. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER and newspaper man, fifteen years’ 
experience, desires position as business manager or assistant 5 ae on 
“D 1225,” 





a good country weekly. Can take entire charge. Competent. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN — An all-round pressman desires permanent 

position; experienced on half-tone, book and job work. Prefers posi- 

tion in city of 20,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. Strictly sober and reliable; mar- 

ried; union. When writing state kind of presses, class of work and wages. 
“*D 1226,” INLAND PRINTER. 





PRESSMAN desires change — Job and cylinder ; thoroughly 
; penny mee half-tone, book and commercial; can take charge. ‘‘ D 1218,” 
NLAND 


PRESSMAN desires position. Understands cylinder and 


platen work. ‘‘ D 1266,” INLAND PRINTER. 





RINTER. 





RESSMAN desires steady position with an up-to-date 
printing firm ; can handle all classes of work; nine years’ experience in 
book and job work ; experienced in handling fast newspaper presses ; twenty- 
five years of age; single; strictly temperate. ‘‘ D 1233,” INLAND PRINTER. 


PROCESS PHOTOGRAPHER desires position. Experi- 
enced and practical operator in half-tone and three-color work, also 
**A,"’ INLAND PRINTER, New York, 





photo-lithography. 


ROOFREADER desires position in first-class job office. 
: East of Buffalo preferred. Take charge if desired. ‘‘ D 1213,’ INLAND 
RINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED—By first-class cylinder and job 
pressman, also expert embosser. FRED GIESLER, 1725 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GITUATION WANTED—By Ar job printer and novelty 
artist. Will challenge anyone in the country to equal me in making 
dies and cutting fancy shapes, novelties, etc. ‘* D 1237," INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED —First-class zinc etcher or router 


wishes to make a change. P.O. Box 518, Merrick, Mass. 








HE position seeks the man. I am thoroughly experienced 

in the proper conductance of a printing office, familiar with all classes 

of work, posted on stock, successful in handling trade, and know how to 

hustle. Do YOU need me? Manageror foreman. Anydistance. ‘ D 1259,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED —January 1, 1899, position as general superin- 
tendent, estimator, or manager of general printing, engraving and 
binding establishment by one who is familiar with all detail concerning large 
orders and finest half-tone cut, catalogue and book work; thoroughly prac- 
tical pressman and compositor; original, artistic; twenty-two years’ expe- 
rience; have held similar position eight years for house employing 200 
hands; printing, binding, engraving, electrotyping and lithographing; forty 
Me old and married; up to date on stock and price; can estimate on any 
ind of work ; can furnish best of reference from last concern; now engaged ; 
a good salary expected, its equivalent given; New York City preferred. 
J. J. RAFTER, INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 


WANTED — Steady 
round hand. Ar references. 
PRINTER. 





sition as job printer or foreman. All- 
$15 per week. ‘“D 1231,’ INLAND 
\ X 7ANTED—Steady position by a young man; has 3% years’ 

experience ; good references; wants a place where he can advance. 
“*D 1247,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








YOUNG MARRIED MAN, of good habits, would like 
steady employment as half-tone finisher and engraver. ‘* D 1235,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED-—Steady situation as job compositor in first-class 
office; strictly temperate; married; fifteen years experience. ‘‘ D 1260," 
INLAND PRINTER. 





1 PHOTO-PROCESS ENGRAVER is open for engagement 
with first-class establishment. Can furnish best references. ‘‘ D 1249,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 





EB PRESSMAN — First-class man wants position ; satis- 
- faction guaranteed. Address, stating salary, ‘‘ D 1262,” INLAND 
RINTER. 








CHALK VLATES 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically Infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co., St. Louis. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


EB PRESSMAN seeks situation ; first-class work ; can do 
stereotyping. Address, stating salary, ‘‘ D 1263,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


YOUNG MAN, business writer, desires position with large 
printing firm ‘doing booklet and like work; is conscientious; knows 
types; resourceful and a hard worker. ‘‘ D 1264,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


\W ANTED — Secondhand press for 7-column quarto news- 
paper. Prouty or Potter preferred. ‘‘ ADVERTISER,” Pella, Iowa. 








ANTED — To purchase, a Royle beveling machine in good 
running order. State price and particulars. THE CRAHAN EN- 
GRAVING CO., 193 Westminster street, Providence, R. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
A A.—Before you patent, learn what others have done; it 
* may save you dollars. The writer of the patent department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, CHAS. H. COCHRANE, has charge of the largest library 
of printing literature in the world at 108 Fulton street, New York; knows the 
failures of others; will make searches and give advice. Moderate charges. 
ARON DIED BEFORE THE HALLETT PROCESS 
was invented. The process isn’t a ‘‘blurrer,”’ but imitates perfectly 


genuine typewritten letters, having ribbon effect. Protected by foundation 
patents. Exclusive perpetual rights granted. A. HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


CHALK PLATES RECOATED, only ¥% cent aninch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
UBBER STAMPS 6 cents a line, postpaid, to printers and 
* stationers. Sample free. H.P. MAYNARD, 16 Arcade, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 











GTEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue, and no beating with the brush ; cast- 
ing box, 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
$28.50; 13 by 22, $46. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engravin 
Processes; plates cast like stereotypes from drawings made on cardboard. 
The easiest of all engraving processes ; $5 for both, including material. Book 
a of above sent on receipt of 50 cents. Circulars and samples for 
stamps. ENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


RANSLATIONS furnished in the following languages: 

English, German, Bohemian, Polish, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Rus- 
sian, Hungarian, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and French. Commercial 
translations a specialty. Terms reasonable. HENRY E. JANZER, Room 48, 
New Insurance Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


& CENTS A POUND isn’t much, but it’s all I charge for my 

4 oO RRB. Padding Glue. ‘‘ The Best Made.” Put up in 5 and 10 Ib. 

a — with order. ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort street, New 
ork City. 











Eggleston’s Improved ‘‘ T’’ Gauge Pins have 






ie PAT.APR.21 steel wire tongue, assorted sizes for all classes 
J. yee of work; send 10 cents for a sample set of 
CD . . —~ 

illum three; only one set at this price. THE 


EGGLESTON MFG. CO., 27 South Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 2 222, <0%,"7o%,2 
the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in conjunction with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital eee Write for price list of outfits and 
full information. Address, PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. We 
have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; intelligent boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamp. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 











s6 BELL’ 3 The very best process yet discovered for illustrating 
daily newspapers quickly and inexpensively. Use the 
“Bell”? Standard Plates and save money. Positively no 


Cc bof A LK infringement. From 50 to 70 percent reduction in cost by 
having your old base plates recoated. Address 


PLATES _ HIRD MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (0. 


(OR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M° 


Iam determined that every printer 

A PRES ENT interested in PLATEN PRESS EMBOSSING 
shall have a chance of trying my 

Embossing Boards for making male 

FOR YoU dies. For December I will send you 
my treatise on Embossing and three 


trial sheets of Embossing Board, 3x9 inches, prepaid, for 15 cents in stamps 
or coin. See August INLAND PRINTER, page 631. 

WERT STEWART, 
Fifth and Sycamore Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Artistic Circulars and 
Programmes. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
10 Warren St., New York. 


By the conductor of that De- 
partment in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

New class now forming. 


TAUGHT Pin, 5.20, 
NEW HALF-TONES 


For Particulars, Address 
BURBANK ENGRAVING CO., Boston, Mass. 


AT A BARGAIN 
— Give a Bond— 


—givea bond paper atrial and you 
will never use any other kind for high-class commercial work. 

We have bond paper in every grade—every weight — every 
color —the largest stock in the West. That’s quite a claim, isn’t it? 
But it’s true. We carry it—our trade demands it. 

Parsons No. 1 Bond —White and Colors. 
Parsons “Old Hampden” Bond —White and Colors. 
Parsons “London Bond ”"—White. 
“Hickory” Bond —White and Colors. 
“Brokers” Bond —White and Colors. 
From the highest grade, down— we havethem all. Let us know your 
wants and we’ll send samples. 


CHICAGO PAPER Co. 
Book Papers, Envelopes, 273-277 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
and Cardboards, too. 


al APANESE PAPERS. 
For Editions de Luxe, 
Artists’ Proofs, 


























PRINTER’S ESTIMATE BOOK. 


PRINTERS have long wished for an Estimate Book that was arranged 
in compact shape, and which could be carried conveniently 


in the pocket for ready reference. 


CAMPSIE’S VEST POCKET ESTIMATE BOOK 


is the handiest and most perfect ever devised. No trouble 
to accurately estimate on any kind of work byits use. Mis- 
takes are impossible, and a profit can be made on every job. 
Don’t guess at the cost of work, but know what it is worth. 
Used and indorsed by the leading printers of the country. 
Recommended by all the typographical journals. Order a 
supply for your estimators and solicitors. Price: single 
copies, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00. The savings made ona 
single estimate will pay for a year’s supply. Forsale by 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 





During the holidays 


e You should send to WALCUTT BROTHERS, 
139 to 143 Centre Street, New York, 
for all your 


STAMPING AND EMBOSSING 


Fine Catalogue Covers printed and embossed from ocgiant designs. 
We pay special attention to this work; producing handsome 
, and novel effects at low cost. Also, 
CLOTH AND LEATHER CASE-MAKING, 
BOOK-EDGE GILDING AND MARBLING. 


Bas-relief of Admiral Dewey beautifully embossed. Sample copies 
mailed, prepaid, on receipt of twenty cents in stamps. 
































THE 








FOR SALE... 


One Miehle, 4-roller, 38 x 53. 

One Campbell, 4-roller, 41 x 56. 

One Campbell, 2-roller, 41 x 56. 

One Campbell Economic, 4-roller, 43 x 56. 

One Cottrell & Babcock, 24 x 30. 

One Babcock Standard, 22 x 26. 

One Stonemetz Folding Machine. 

One Sanborn Star Power Cutter, 34-inch. 

Two Donnell Wire Stitchers. 
Above machinery has all been thoroughly overhauled by a first-class house 
and is in At condition. Termseasy. For particulars address 

A. K. PARKE, AGENT, 

1609 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Iil. 


INLAND PRINTER. 
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» Are Your Neighbors 
Getting Your Trade? 


A little exertion on your part in investigating our goods 


and prices will enable you to compete and hold your own. 


Quality and quantity considered, we claim our prices to be 
the lowest in the market, and our quotations will prove it. 


= 
2 
H 
+4 UNION CARD & PAPER CO., 

e Cardboard, Writing Paper and Ruled Headings, 
$ 198 William Street, New York. 
$ Have you our Sample Book of Ruled Headings ? 

8 

4 








PATENTED. 


McGinty’s Adjustable Feed Gauge 























Improved End Gauge. 

Same tympan sheet 

can be used for fifty or more jobs. A set will outlast a new press. Curled 

paper and envelopes can be fed without trouble or annoyance. It is in 
use by some of the best printers. None has seen it who did not want it. It 
is accurate, reliable, simple and durable. You want it on your press. If you 
get it you will never part with it. The Improved End Gauge makes it per- 
fect. Send for descriptive circular and price list. Manufactured and for sale 
only by 

THE MCGINTY FEED GAUGE CO., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


— 
AN be attached ready for use in less than a minute. 








® ? 
The Art Student began its 13th Vol. Nov.,’98 
It teaches how to study Drawing and Illustrating at home. 

A Text-Book for Home Study: a set of back numbers of THE ART 
STUDENT. Twenty-four numbers, postpaid, $2.50; or these and one year’s 
subscription for 1899, all for $3.00. Articles on Perspective, Anatomy, 
Pen-Drawing, Illustrating, and the Arts and Crafts. 

The last eight Beginners’ Numbers have been devoted to the Ele- 
mentary Study of Drawing. These eight numbers, March to October, 
will be sent for 70 cents, or we will send these eight numbers and one 
year’s subscription from November, 1898, all for $1.50. 

Ernest Knaufft’s Class in Illustrating and the Arts and Crafts. 
Practical Instruction in Mlustrating, Pen and Wash Drawing, Wood 
Engraving, Chalk Plate and Lithography; China Painting, Wood 
Carving, Metal Casting and Hammering, and Leather Work. 

CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. Instruction by corre- 
spondence. Ernest Knaufft, Director, 132 W. 23d St., New York. 

The Hartford Post of September 30 says: ‘‘We commend The Art 
Student most cordially to those who are studying black-and-white; it 
is a monthly, ably edited, and most useful to students. ERNEST KNAUFFT 
is the editor, and his name stands for much.”’ 

Correspondents say: ‘‘ 1 wish to say that I have nothing but praise 
for your magazine. I found the directions in the March and April num- 
bers most definite and practical. If results are not satisfactory to the 
; beginners, it seems to me it is due to a too desultory and unsystematic 

























study and not to any fault in the directions.”— M. E. M., Lockport, N.Y., 
October 28, 1898. 

‘‘l am very much pleased with The Art Student and consider it well 
worth the price.’’—H. G. R., Marshall, Mich., October 4, 1898. 


THE ART STUDENT, 132 WEST 230 ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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TRADE-MARK 
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or other costly leather. 
know it from leather. 


BUFFINGS. 
Sold by leading jobbers. 


P. R. BRADLEY, Manager. 





Oh, yes; there are lots of imitation leathers, but—KERATOL IS THE 


ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR BUFFINGS AND SKIVER. 
Cheaper than the cheapest leather—trade don’t 


EVERY DAY our production of KERATOL equals TWO THOUSAND 
No wonder the buffing trade is quiet. 


THE KERATOL GOMPANY, 


It looks like seal, levant 


TRY KERATOL. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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For Money Profit 


The law of the times is progress. If you are ahead today it is not 
given you to rest even for a moment. Not to forge ahead is surely to drift 
behind. There is no such thing in this rgth century as standing still. To 
stand still is to be sent to the rear in the great march of Progress. 

To many users of Cottrell Two-revolution Presses the information 
that we have made entirely new patterns for these machines during the 
last six months will raise the immediate inquiry why such an unnecessary 


= 


"s “ ~ oe 
NIB. COTTRELL & SONS Co 
] mA (iach 





NEW HIGH-SPEED COTTRELL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


step was taken. In one sense of the word the change was not needed. 
But in accordance with the policy we have always adopted it was needed. 
Our policy is to build the finest press that experience shows us is possible; 
and the experience of any half-dozen years, if properly studied, ought to 
make possible valuable improvements. Therefore, it has been our custom, 
regardless of present success, to revise our patterns at stated intervals, 
incorporating into the new machines every advantage gained by the experi- 
ence of the intervening years. 

In the present New Cottrell High-speed Two-revolution Presses, the 
important advantages gained by the changes we have made in construction 
are many, but we shall speak here of only three points: 
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(a) HIGH SPEED. An increase of twenty per cent over the best 
performance heretofore attainable. We have now a press which will easily 
run faster than it can be fed by the great majority of expert feeders. But 
for the enthusiast who wants speed, it is here in perfectly safe and com- 
fortable form—without jar or noise, without the least danger of undue 
wear or breakage of parts, and without in any way jeopardizing the high 
standard of typographic excellence which has made the name of COT- 
TRELL famous for the last quarter-century. 


(b) INCREASED RIGIDITY. A construction which compounds 
the supporting power under the impression, and insures an even greater 
rigidity than heretofore. The Cottrell has led all presses in this respect, 
and we propose it shall lose not the slightest jot of its excellence. We 
have therefore increased the factor of resisting capacity to meet every 
demand of the new speed and to anticipate all possible demands of the 
half-tone engravings in the future. 


(c) IMPROVED DISTRIBUTION. The increasing multiplication 
of pictorial presswork has prompted us to study seriously the question how 
far it is possible to improve the existing methods of ink distribution upon 
process cuts. The result of our experiments has been notably successful. 
We have increased the effectiveness of the Cottrell table rollers by gearing 
them to run at the exact speed of the bed and by a positive motion at all 
times, even when off the ink table. For added convenience we have also 
made the table rollers interchangeable with the form rollers, thus permit- 
ting transpositions at any time between the two sets. 


In conclusion, we ask only an opportunity to show these New High- 
speed Presses to printers, and let them judge for themselves, They 
represent the farthest limit of constructive excellence in a Two-revolution 
printing press up to the present time—the highest attainment which 
human skill has reached. To the printers who are interested in the finan- 
cial profits of printing we urge a close study of this latest product of our 
factories, and we invite correspondence. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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A GIANT AMONG 
HIS FELLOWS. 


This cut represents the best and most 
reliable Wire Stitcher in the world of 
today, having all the modern improve- 
ments (patented) up to date, with %-h.p. 
special motor attached. 










An Ideal 
" Wire f ; 
Stitcher. 


ee em oh eee op Pome ¥ x 
+S 
¥ *& 


STITCHING 

CAPACITY: 
One Sheet to 
One Inch, 

perfectly. 






pene 


PERFECTION No. 7. 


The new patent roller spring feed on 
this stitcher is exactly what you have been 
looking for. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


60 DUANE STREET, 
14 ELM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Toronto Office, 28 Front Street West. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EMBOSSING DIES 


ARE YOU 
LOOKING 
FOR 

GOOD WORK? 


WE CAN 
MORE THAN 
SATISFY 
YOU WITH 
THE 
QUALITY AND 
PRICES OF 
OURS. 


> 


BRASS DIES 
FOR ALL 
PAPER 
EMBOSSING. 





Reproduced from a plaster cast of brass die made for plain bronze embossing. 


C. STRUPPMANN & CO. 
260 HUDSON AVENUE, 
WEST HOBOKEN, N.J. 


FOR THE PRESSROOM. 


No Slipping or Springing of Forms. 


ESTABLISHED 


TELEPHONE, 
1892 


128 UNION 














Patented August 16, 1898. 


Adjustable Iron Furniture 


MADE ON PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES. 


WILL SPREAD FROM 314 to 26 INCHES. 
Can be adjusted down to a Nonpareil. 
MADE IN TWO SIZES— PLAIN AND NICKELED. 


12-inch, plain, $3.00; nickeled, $4.50 24-inch, plain, $4.00; nickeled, $6.00 
One set of 12 and 24 inch, plain, $6.75 


Weight of 12-inch set, 6 lbs.; weight of 24-inch set, 13 lbs. 


W. H. O’BRIEN, 





The Trade Supplied. 
Reasonable Discount. 


Box 57, AKRON, OHIO. 
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OG Seybold 


RimlboOSSers 
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YBOLD MACH, 
a St eeiilsievias NE CO 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO “ye ST. LOUIS LONDON 


Makers of Machinery for 
Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper-Box Makers 
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H. O. SHEPARD, Presipenr. 
A. H. MCQUILKIN, EpiToR, 
Cc. F. WHITMARSH, SECRETARY. 
THE LEADING TRADE A. W. RATHBUN, TREASURER. 
JOURNAL OF THE 
WORLD IN THE 
PRINTING AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
$2.00 PER YEAR 
SAMPLE COPY, 20 CTS. 
FOREIGN POSTACE 
$1.20 PER YEAR EXTRA 





ia ak ee. 212-214 MONROE STREET 
34 PARK ROW, COR. BEEKMAN STRIET CHICA CC RS cece, Oct....51L.1896.- esesepialationsnsstl 


Mr. John Thomson, 
255 Broadway, 
New York City, NY. 
Friend Themsoni- 

J received the picture you mailed me and find by Looking up 
our correspondence with you relating to the same that the letter 
referring to the matter was sent you Feb, 19. In that communication we 
stated that the edition would be 17,000 copies, and we will). need this 
same quantity for our December number. 

So far as the printing of the sheet is conzczned, it seems to 
me it could not have been better if rm ona cylinder press, and speaks 
well for the capabilities of the Colts Armory Press. 1 would like to 
see this sheet shown in ow Christmas cCiticn, which will be out Dec. 


i=) 


Hoping to hear from you with the ordcs> to arrangs for 
inserting the sheets, I an, 
Courtcously yours, 
TIA 1 PRINZ 





ON THE BASIS OF COST AND OUTPUT, 
“IT COULD NOT HAVE BEEN BETTER IF RUN ON A CYLINDER PRESS.” 


Mr. Shepard refers, in the above, to the inserts, entitled ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ shown at page 352 of this issue. These 
pictures were printed on our “‘Colt’s Armory’’ Platen Press by Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, Limited, of London, for our 
British Agent, Mr. P. Lawrence, of 63 Farringdon Road. 

Fully 350 presses based on our designs have been made and sold in the continent of Europe, and over 650 have been 
made and sold in America and Great Britain, ‘his year —1hat is, an aggregate of 1,000 machines. And yet, additions and 
extensions are well under way which, zex?¢ year, will make it possible to increase this output, both at home and abroad, 
over fifty per centum. 

A fair interpretation of this result is, that the day of archaic platen presses is at the gloaming, for artistic work is 
simply beyond their capacity to produce with profit to the operator. 

The easiest and most satisfactory way to get better prices is to furnish your clients a higher class of printing, and 
that’s what our ‘‘Colt’s Armory’’ Presses enable you to do with the least investment and the minimum of effort. 

Our new. Laureate Price List, embossed, illustrated, by Bartlett & Company, the Orr Press, will be mailed you upon 
application. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON. DRESDEN. 
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The Jovs 


of the 


O 
are shared 
alike 


By Rich and Poor, according to their means or inclinations. 






— Rnow vou are inclined foward the BEST in our line, 
and by dealing with 


RLOMGR 


nN all share 
alike. 




























RW No special means 
a] 


are required 








In the results of 
twenty-three 
vears of 
experience in 
the arts of 


Engraving 


. and.. 


Electrotyping 





Generous Treatment. 
Reliable Work. 
Prompt Service. 





oD 


E extend fo all 
Our Greeting. 


BLOMGREN BROS. & CO. 
175 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 
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Lalhan’s Mutt Round-Hole Monitor Punching Machine 


WILL PUNCH AT ONE OPERATION FROM 
1 TO 20 HOLES. 


HOLES MAY BE SPACED FROM 
1% TO 25 INCHES APART. 


All Adjustments made instantly, without the 


————, se Or DOlts OF. Tithe: 


self - Cleaning Waste carried away without atten- 


= tion of operator. 





Six Punches and Dies furnished with each Machine. 


Specially Adapted for Loose-Leaf Ledgers, Files, 
and all similar work. 


et 
Send for Illustrated Circular to 


Latham Machinery Co. 


197-201 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK STORE: 44 DUANE STREET. 





ie 2 84 PBN Ko dee 1 


Latham’s Latest 


THE No. 00 MONITOR will handle the largest range of work of any 
Wire Stitcher in the world. 


Has all the valuable features of the No. 0, with the following impor- 
tant additions : 


Will stitch from 1 sheet to 136 inches. 

Changed from saddle to flat, and vice versa, instantly. 

Uses wire from No. 25 round to 19 to 21% flat. 

Feeds wire without kinking. 

Perfect spool tension, releasing only sufficient wire for one 
staple at a time. 





Not a Low-Priced Machine, but the Best to be had at any Price. 





Monitor Wire Stitchers are built in twelve sizes, suited to 


the needs of everybody. 





No. oo Monitor Wire Stitcher. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


: 197-201 §. C 1 St t, NEW YORK STORE: 
Latham Machinery Co. °°" G.cao, by 
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American 
Cype Founder's 





Company 


BOSTON, 270 Congress Street 









NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom Street 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets 
BUFFALO, 45 North Division Street 
PITTSBURGH, 323 Third Avenue 








CLEVELAND, 255 St. Clair Street 
CINCINNATI, 7-13 Longworth Street 
CHICAGO, 203 East Monroe Street 
ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Streets 
MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 South First Street, 
KANSAS CITY, 612 Delaware Street 
DENVER, 1649 Blake Street 
PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Streets 
SPOKANE, 10 Monroe Street 



























LOS ANGELES, 211 New High Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome Street 
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BOOK OF ORIGINAL 
WORK EVER ISSUED BY 
A FIRM OF ENGLISH 
TYPE FOUNDERS « # 





















| H 134—3/6 




















SEND TWELVE STAMPS 
TODAY.... IT WILL PAY 
YOU TEN TIMES OVER 




















Che Event 


of Season 


H 206—4/6 


1898-99 = 


[WILL BE THE PUBLICATION OF OUR MAG- 
: y NIFICENT CATALOGUE OF NEW ART 
ae ELECTROS, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS, 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE CAXTON 
FOUNDRY BY J. HAY HUTCHISON, EMBODY- 
ING ENTIRELY FRESH IDEAS IN UP-TO-DATE 
TYPOGRAPHIC DECORATION. 











H 180— 3/6; 2 colors, 5/6 


Te Catalogue will be printed in Art Colors on “Academy” White 
and Duplex Art Papers, bound in handsome gold embossed cover, 
and, being arranged on a plan absolutely unique in this country, will 
furnish a host of notions in the proper uses of every class of Typographic 
Ornament. Compared with ordinary Specimen Books, it will be well 
worth Five Shillings to the ambitious printer. 

Owing to the great expense involved in preparation, a nominal 
charge of One Shilling will be made (credited on receipt of first order), 
and, as the edition is limited, early application, accompanied by Twelve 
Stamps, should be made to JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, London, E. C., England, if you wish to secure a copy. 
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THE NEW 


Crank - Movement Whitlock 


IS NOW BUILT WITH 


Box Type Bed (scraped absolutely true), 
Continuous Surface on Cylinder (no openings), 
Quadruple Air Springs (on all sizes larger than Pony), 





eeeseeseoosoooses 
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Extra heavy Impression Rods, Frames, Girders and Sole 
Plate (absolutely rigid impression) and 
Our New Crank Bed Movement, 
MAKING IT EASILY THE 


Swiftest, Smoothest Running, Strongest—in a word, the 
BEST of all Two-Revolution Presses. 





THE WHITLOCK MACHINE COMPANY, 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
132 TIMES BUILDING. 10 MASON BUILDING. 706 FISHER BUILDING. 
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HIS TORY. 


History is a record of facts. Prophecy is what is to come. 

The history of the Huber press is one of facts. 

For twelve years the Huber press has been on the market and there are 
thousands in use. There are none for sale secondhand. The first sold are 
today running, and are giving the best of satisfaction. The Huber has kept 
up with the times, until today the Huber is pronounced by those using it 


ist. To be so well built as to need no repairs. 
2d. Torun as fast as it is possible to do good work. 
3d. To be so simple in construction, so smooth in operation, so 
accurate in register, so strong in impression, so perfect in dis- 
tribution, as to be the leading printing press in the market. 
The Huber has four four-inch steel tracks, the bed moving on hardened 
steel anti-friction rollers. 
The Huber has a full-tooth register rack, locking bed and cylinder 
from headline to tail of sheet, insuring perfect register. 
The Huber has a pyramid of nine interchangeable form rollers. 
The Huber has back-up motion, brake and front delivery. 
The Huber has the crank motion—the ideal principle of moving a 
heavy body at high speed. 
The Huber is bought by the largest and most successful printers in the 
United States. 
We ask you to let us explain to you the Huber, and why it is the 
cheapest policy to buy the best. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Western Office, 277 Dearborn St., CHIcaGo. | Agents Pacific Coast : 
Telephone, 801 Harrison. | HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. | 215 Spear Street, SAN FRANcIsco, CAL, 




















to turn out the choice grade of printing. Among our specialties which you ought to try, 
because they have been demonstrated to be the inks above all others adapted to meet the 
exacting requirements of fine illustrative work, are the 

, D. Book and Half-Tone Inks. 
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Singing the Praises 


of Inks is what we wish to do in this advertisement. And the Inks we talk are the 
UEEN CITY. They have the superior working qualities and fineness that are required 


Send us your address at once, so that we can mail you samples of the beautiful work done 
with these and our other full line of inks. It will help you to turn out a finer character 


of work. 
Queen City Printing Ink Company, 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Branch, 347 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cr nO CRO Ch & CoO Ch Onl 














ELECTROTYPE POWER MOULDING PRESS. 
The quickest, strongest and most powerful jobbing press 
made. 





COMBINED SAW TABLE AND TRIMMER, 
WITH ELECTRIC MOTOR. 





POWER SCREW-DRIVEN SHAVING MACHINE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





IMPROVED FLAT ROUTING MACHINE. 
For copper, zinc, brass or wood, 








WE MANUFACTURE 
AND SUPPLY 


PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


MATERIALS - 


OF ALMOST EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ALSO 


Electrotyping, 
Photo-Engraving and 
Stereotyping 


MACHINERY 


In great variety, arranged to be driven in 
the usual manner or by ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
For efficiency and perfection of construc- 
tion our machinery will bear the closest 
inspection. Taking these qualities into 
consideration it will be found cheaper in 
the end than any other. 


R. HOE & CO., 


ALSO, 504-520 GRAND STREET, 
Mansfield St., Borough Road, NEW YORK. 
London, England, 
And 258 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











FLAT CASTING MOULD, witn coreo tip. 


ROTARY PLANING MACHINE. 


If you have not received a copy of our new Catalogue of Electrotyping and Stereotyping Machinery, please write for one. 


/ 


es Rs /: 
PATENTED BLACKLEADING MACHINE. 


Does the work in less than half the time necessary with 
other machines. 





DOUBLE-BRUSH BLACKLEADING MACHINE, 
WITH ELECTRIC MOTOR, 





IMPROVED PLANING OR ROUGHING MACHINE, 
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THE IMPRINT 
BENEDICT ENG.CHI. 


AT ESTS Se 
7 EXCELLENCE 


(> TELEPHONE MALNaSaic. 
& =: 1700 ) 
C 
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I. JL. Brown Paper 
Company, 22eie*aee 











CSCS SSSSSSSESSSSELESEE 


eoreee MAKERS OF wee. 


Linen Ledger and Record Paper's 


FOR BLANK BOOKS, MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ 
LEDGERS, COUNTY OR STATE RECORDS. 


All-Linen Paper's 


FOR TYPEWRITING AND FINE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bond Papers 


FOR POLICIES, DEEDS AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


Handmade Papers 


WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS OF HANDMADE PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE INCREASING 
DEMAND FOR THESE PAPERS FOR DRAWING, 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND SPECIAL BOOK EDITIONS, GIVES AMPLE 
EVIDENCE OF THEIR POPULARITY. 











The Central Paper Co. J. W. Butler Paper Go. 


Be sure to specify «‘ Brown’s’’ Paper when ordering your Blank Books. 





212-218 MONROE ST 
254-256 FRANKLIN ST., ” 
CHICAGO, CHICAGO, 


‘* Western Agents for the Linen 

are Western Agents for the Hand- are 
made Papers. vt vt vt Ut et Ledger and Record, the All-Linen 
and the Bond Papers, Jt vt 38 vt vt 
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ALUMINUM 


ROTARY . 
LITHOGRAPHIC) 9 ("""Eatea"™ 
PRINTING 

PRESS 
















(18908 Model) 





An entirely new feature in Rotary Printing, the grippers closing gently on 
the sheet, which gives a perfect register without 
reducing the production. 





SPEED, 1,500 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 


HARRIS & JONES, 


Agents for France, Germany and England : 102 WESTFIELD STREET, 
LEMERCIER & CO. 
44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
PARIS, FRANCE. 


Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press. 
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THE “ALL 


PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Jones Gordon “ all right.” 





THE JONES GORDON 


JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


It is the heaviest Gordon Press built. It is the 
strongest-braced press made of the Gordon style. 
Our 144%4x 22 is made with frame cast in solid 
piece. Itis the only = press of any style having 
a distributing Duplex Ink Fountain. It is the only 
Gordon Press having an Ink-roller Throw-off—a 
great advantage. It isthe only Gordon Press built, 
of any style, having a Self-locking Chase Hook 
and Form Starter. Think of the convenience. 
It has the most simple and easiest-worked Im- 
pression Throw-off used on any Gordon Press. 
A short-stroke motion. It is the only Gordon Press 
having finished and plated loops on the carriage 
for use in taking out and replacing the ink rollers. 
Don't you think this a good thing? 


NOTICE POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
VERY HEAVY. GREAT STRENGTH. 
STEEL DRAWBARS AND SHAFTS. 


Perfectly True. Our beds and platens are 
scraped to a perfectly true surface after planing, 
thus making it practicable to print a solid form 
without overlay or underlay. 

No Long Shaft sticking out in the way with 
our steam fixtures. 

Feed Table to Right of Gear Wheel. Think 
what an advantage and what a lot of trouble is 
saved by having the feed table so far to the right. 
It gives the pressman more elbow room. Adds 
greatly to convenience of feeding. Big thing. 

Self-Locking Chase Hook. Pressman does not 
touch the chase hook in putting in the chase. 
Dropping in the chase locks the form. This is the 
biggest little thing ever put on a press. 

rake to Stop the Press. All our steam fix- 
tures are provided with a brake by means of which 
the press may be stopped almost instantly. This is 
a part of the steam fixtures and costs nothing extra. 


Patent 
Impression 
Throw-off. 


Notice the simplicity 

of this device 
for throwing off the impres- 
sion, and then compare it 
with complicated arrange- 
ments used on ALL other 
Gordons. A short move- 
ment of the handle A does 
the business. 
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RIGHT” 


Ideal Cutter “all right.” 





THE IDEAL 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Gutter. 


With Quick-Moving Back Gauge. 


Front table 16 inches wide in 30 and 32 inch cutters, 
instead of the usual 12 inches. In the 
25-inch cutter it is 12 inches. 


PRICE LIST. 
SuBjecT TO Discount. 


25 inch, will square 25 inches, . $110.00 
30“ “ 30“ : 175.00 
eo: ‘i 3 * «0 © « » 20000 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


This cutter is very strong. We wish to call 
especial attention to the fact that we use no out-of- 
date *‘ gibs”’ in eee et knife bar. Ourknife 
bar operates in a solid box. No possible chance 
for play or rattle. We use the finger gauge, making 
it possible to make a very narrow cut. Notice the 
brace under the cutter stick. The handle is easily 
adjusted to any position by the use of one bolt. 
Cutter fully guaranteed. Our quick-moving gauge 
is invaluable. 

It Is All Its Name Implies. 

We take pleasure in saying that we have found 
it all its name implies and perfectly satisfactory in 
every respect. The E> stick giving sixteen 
cutting surfaces was a happy thought that will 
be appreciated. The lever by which the gauge is 
instantly moved to any desired position is a great 
time-saver and therefore a valuable feature. Under 
the severest tests the Ideal never fails and demon- 
strates the worthiness of the name given it. Let 
us congratulate you upon — success in produc- 
ing a cutter embodying all the essentials of a per- 
fect machine.—SLAUSON Bros., Elmira, N. Y. 


Don’t Care to Trade. 

The Ideal is a dandy. Cuts easily cardboard 
or paper—all that can be put underthe clamp. I 
don't care to trade it for any other make of cutter. 
—N. G. THompson, S. W. Oswego, N. 


I Take Pleasure in Recommending It. 

The Ideal Cutter is perfectly satisfactory. It is 
very strong, perfectly accurate and never out of 
order. I take pleasure in recommending it to all 
printers wanting a good cutter at a fair price.— 
CALKINS, THE PRINTER, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


More Than He Expected. 

I can truthfully say that the 25-inch Ideal Cutter 
more than comes up to my expectations. The 
unique patent draw for moving the uge is 
certainly a decided advantage over the old way of 
turning a wheel.—H. D. LAMONT, Hazelton, Pa. 





MAKE THE OFFICE A 


Christmas 
Present. 


Lightning Jobber “all right.” 
PRICE “ALL RIGHT.” 





LIGHTNING JOBBER 


No other press ever built has attained such 
immediate popularity. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


7 x 10 inside of chase, two rollers, . $ 75.00 
8x12." sty three “ 85.00 
9 x 13 “ “ a“ “ 95-00 
10X15 4 = ¥ woe 120.00 


Steam fixtures, $9.00; long fountain, $16.00. 
Two wrenches, two chases, ink rollers with cast 
brayer, or mold, and two sets roller 
stocks go with each press. 


DISCOUNT ON THESE PRICES FOR CASH. 


Guaranteed to print a solid form. Simple in 
construction. Very light running. Very strongly 
built. Shafts steel. rawbars steel. Machine- 
cut gearing. No cams. Impression throw-off. 
Depressible grippers. Same kind of carriage and 
impression screws as used on the Jones Gordon. 


1 Am Printing a 4-Col. Paper on My 10x15. 
C. O. Grimm, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


It Prints a Full Form. 
W. H. RopELL, Rochester, N. Y. 


It Is Perfection Itself. 

G. F. Morris, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
It Gives Entire Satisfaction. 

Wo. J. KuingE, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
It Fills the Bill. 

W. H. SEELEY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
As Well as an Embossing Press. 

Harry L. Everest, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
It Iisa ay & 

ASHLEY PRINTING Co., Ashley, Ohio. 
Works to Perfection. 

Drury Bros., Grand Encampment, Wyo. 
Meets Every Requirement. 

Moore bros., College Corners, Ohio. 
Not Found a Better Press. 

J. L. StuRTEVANT, Albany, N. Y. 
It Is a Whirlwind. 

Wo. McDona_p, Byron, Mich. 
Presses Are Satisfactory. 

CLARENCE DuPvuy, Syracuse, N. Y. 
What More Can a Man Ask? 

C. O. Grim, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
Some Severe Tests. 

CUNNINGHAM PRINTING Co., Middleburg, Ky. 
Form Fills the Chase. 

FULLER PUBLISHING Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


No Peer in the Market. 
Roy L. ALGER, Petoskey, Mich. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 





Manufactured by THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


7&8 WARREN STREET. 
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Ne Scot TWO -REVOLUTION 


PRINTING MACHINE 


WITH FOUR FORM ROLLERS AND FRONT FLY DELIVERY.— Class H.N. 
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THIS MACHINE HAS THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF MERIT: 


The New Continuous Bed Motion 
Is so simple that you can instantly understand why the 
press runs so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 
Is the best yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- 
ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 
which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before 
being transferred to the ink table. 


Interchangeable Rollers. 
All composition rollers are interchangeable. When the 
form rollers are worn they may be used for distribution; a 
changeable marking means is provided to show their posi- 
tion when in use. 


The Sheet Cutter 
Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 


Rigid, Even Impression 
Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 


The Type Bed 
Is made sufficiently heavy to prevent the leads, quads or 
7 from working up, and is supported by four steel-shod 
tracks. 





Continuous Register Rack. 
The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length of 
the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation. 


The Air Cushions, 
Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the bed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machine is running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 


Gripper Motion 
Is accurate and is provided with a safety self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be left in the 
wrong position. 


Back-up Motion 
Is provided, which is effective and noiseless in operation. 
Sheet Jogger. 


The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger, and many 
other improvements not on other machines. 


Distributing Rollers 
Can be taken out over the fountain without moving the 
delivery board. 

Movable Delivery Board. 


The delivery board can be slid towards the impression 
cylinder when cleaning the ink table and distributing rollers. 


We also build these machines with two or four form rollers and printed-side-up delivery if desired. 


SCOTT PRESSES SATISFY. 





SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THESE MACHINES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times BuiILoING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, WINTHROP BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, NEAVE BUILDING 





Cable Address— WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Plainfield, N. J., U.S.A. 
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THE LINOTYPE 








Average MONTHLY Sales over 50 4 
Machines, principally to book and 
job printers. 


ITALICS and SMALL CAPS set 


from keyboard at will. 











OVER 150 OFFICES have ONE 
LINOTYPE each. 


First-class Electrotypes are obtained. 


Editions of over 75,000 have been 
printed direct from the slugs. ; 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO THE 


MERGEN THALER 


LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING : : : NEW YORK CITY 
P. T. DODGE, President. 
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THE [PYOTARY [JRESS 


4 x Printing from Aluminum Plates 


OFFERED BY 


The Aluminum Plate & Press Co. 












Is the product of years of careful study of Aluminum and its application 
to Rotary Machines. 

It produces from Aluminum the highest grade of printing heretofore 
possible only with lithographic stone. 





All sizes up to 44 x 64 inch sheet. Speed, 1,500 to 2,000 per hour. 


As we control under the first and basic patents the use of Aluminum as a surface 
printing medium, and have the sole right to license its use on Rotary Machines, no Rotary 
Press can be used with Aluminum without our license. 

Any and all persons using Aluminum for surface printing without a license from us 
through our agents, The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Company, of New York and Chicago, are 
infringers of our rights and will be vigorously prosecuted. 

Write to us for full particulars concerning Aluminum and Rotary Presses. 





THE ALUMINUM PLATE & PRESS Co. 


Factory — PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. Home Office—87 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Western Office—23 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 
HENRY HARTT, Western Agent. 





CONNECTICUT VALLEY PAPER 


& ENvELOPE Co. 
Beekman Sr. NEW YORK ¢ 

















GS 


IEADERS of “The Inland Printer’ 

| terested in Photography and Process 
«-»-» Engraving should send Ten Cents 
for a specimen copy (and book list) of 
WILSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 


853 Broadway, New York. ( Mention this Paper. ) 


GQ 
(co >) 
LOIS oa 
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COVER 4 COVER 
PAPERS PAPERS 


LAIN Covers, Antique and Smooth Laid Covers, Princess Cover, Trans- 
parent Parchment Cover, Heavy Enameled Cover, Syrian Cover, Para- 
dox Cover, Amazcn Cover, Linen Cover, Dresden Handmade Cover, 

Venetian Cover, Coal Screen Cover, West Indian Cover, Double Enameled 
Cover, White City Cover, Hercules Cover, Atlas Cover, Duplex Hercules 
Cover, Persian Waterproof Cover, Union Cover. .... Also full lines Machine 
Finished, Supercalendered and Coated Book, Novel Paper, Parker's Blot- 
ting, Deckle-Edge Papers, Document Manila, etc. 


Illinois Paper Company, 
181 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





A Bunch 


of bright 
ideas 
every 
month. 





A business man’s magazine which appeals to printers 
because of its ‘superlative degree’’ type effects. It will aid 
you in your ad. composition—it’s an example of high-class 
typography throughout. 


Sample copy, 5 cents; per year (12 bunches), 50 cents. 


Address THE AD SENSE COMPANY, 
160 Washington Street, Chicago. 








A NEW AND PALATIAL PULLMAN 
VESTIBULED TRAIN 


PUT IN SERVICE FOR THE FIRST TIME THIS SEASON. 


Leaves OBTOAGO and ST. LOUIS every Tuesday and Saturday for 
LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO. 

Leaves SAN FRANCISCO every Monday and Thursday, and LOS 
arene every Tuesday and Friday, for ST. UIS and 








EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 
Composite Car {°rrom*bultes barbershop snd bathe 
Compartment Car {ments und double drawing-rome 
Sleeping Cars {Comipping, tree sections, staterooms 
Dining Car $ in which all meals are served ala certe. 

Heated with steam. Lighted with Pintsch gas. 


Only three 
days to 
or from 
California. 


RUNS VIA CHICAGO & ALTON. ..Between Chicago and St. Louis. 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE...Between St. Louis and Texarkana. 
TEXAS & PACIFIC R’Y.. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO...Between El Paso and California Destination. 


A SUMMER ROUTE FOR WINTER TRAVEL 





om ve. 











-Between Texarkana and El Paso. 





Entire train runs through without change. 


Write for particulars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Chicago & Alton R. R., 
Chicago, I). 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Iron Mountain Route, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NO HIGH ALTITUDES ..NO SNOW BLOCKADES. 


E. P. TURNER, T. H. GOODMAN, 
Gen’! Passenger Agt., Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Texas & Pacific R’y, Southern Pacific Co., 


Dallas, Texas San Francisco Cal. 
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Mailer 


has stood the test of years. The 
first to be invented, it still leads 
all others in simplicity, 
durability and speed. 
With it, experts have 
\, addressed from 6,000 to 
/ 8,586 papers in less than 
an hour. No office com- 
plete without it. 


For information concerning 
Mailer, address 


p Rev. Robert Dick Est. 
139 West Tupper St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


James White & Co. 
COVER PAPERS 


177 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 
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Buy your Flat Writings direct PIONEER OF 3 ras 


from the manufacturer, and get uniform stock at all times. Ga ut ge 


We carry in Chicago the largest stock of Loft Dried and Tub 

















Sized Papers in the West. All Papers are of our own manu- & 
facture and lines that you can duplicate at any time. in y 
«IN STOCK... 
Ledgers Linens Bristols TO THE WORLD! 
Superfines Colored Flats Wedding Papers 
Fines Ruled Stock Fancy Papers All the Best. 
Bonds Envelopes Embossed Boards First and Latest. 
Wedding Note, Quarter Ream ATTACHMENTS 
Goods and Papeteries. for the Job Press, 
Capacity 365 Tons Daily. Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 
Write for WHITING PAPER COMPANY, ip aa ‘eaaaild Sinha. Mies. 
coe oom 238-240 Adams Street, cuicago. | EDWARD L. MEGILL, neo. 6o Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





eae Something entirely New in Folding Machinery. 2» 


hy Coe Bennett | sits" 





act 





THE LAST TWO 


CHGMIOE | sneer 
Folding =| Ee, 
Dyaching, | sehen». 


Folds 25,000 sheets in ten hours very easily. 


THE TIME HAS COME TO DELIVER ALL CIRCULARS 
TO YOUR PATRONS FOLDED. 


Notice the general design and workmanship. 

It is made as fine as an engine lathe. 

The ‘‘devil’’ can earn you $5 per day on this machine, because it 
won’t ‘‘buck”’ in his hands. 

There are a great many good kinks here. It anticipates your 
needs a little. It widens your field as a printer. It places you on 
higher ground and canals your horizon. 


3 ES Pati 




















When you see it in operation and get the price, 
YOU WILL BUY. . 


Ask our Ages, The American bo Founders Co., to show you 
the machine and get the PRICE — it will surprise you. 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Rockford, Ill. 
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The Faifer Indestructible siz" | [BOR Loose Lear 
Blank ook Cover... 9 Sacco" |, Se 






AS WELL AS PERMANENT BINDING. 





Our three-quarter Russia Cover, with metallic hinges, is the strongest cover made. 
The only cover for Loose-Leaf System of Accounting for which shop rights can be secured. 








This cover enables printers who have no bindery 


plant to make blank books as well as regular blank THE SHEPARD-FAIFER GO. 


book makers. Applications for shop rights solicited. Long Distance Telephone, 555 Main. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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SPRONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 
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... NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 





SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 
129—42x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear de- 
livery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


209—45x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


189—38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 


237—43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery. 

238—26x35 Pony Century No. 1, one and one-half years old. 

245—23x30 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


246—32x46 Two-Revolution Potter, 2 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 


203—40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 
(Press suitable for newspaper work.) 


STOP CYLINDERS. 
164—3974%48 Potter Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead 
xtures. 


235—30x42 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, steam and overhead fixtures. 





December I, 1898. 





DRUM CYLINDERS. 
207—33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs, tape delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


183—39x53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


13I—24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


130—17x22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


127—17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

234—26x32 Oscillator, 2 rollers, front delivery, table distribution. 

229—24x30 Cottrell-Babcock Drum, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
tapeless delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 


242—21x28 Cranston Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tapeless delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


243—25x35 Potter Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


JOB PRESSES. 


193—13x19 New Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 
191—5x8 Pearl, throw-off. 
244—10x15 Peerless Job Press, throw-off and steam fixtures. 





[NEMEMBER THIS: 


That all of our machines are thoroughly overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed 
to be as represented. That our list includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


That the wave of ehenyoaary is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for doing good work. Should you 


be in need of anyt 
your benefit as well as our own. 
display of machinery. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 





Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. 


BRONSON Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 
48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ing not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. We are doing business for 


Our storeroom is ample for the 


H. BRONSON, 
Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 





THRESHER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Direct-Connected Motor 


SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXPERIENCE ARE REQUIRED 
to meet the conditions of this line 
of work. 


Our long and successful career and 
wide experience enable us to build 
Motors unequaled in 


EFFICIENCY, 
RELIABILITY, 
REGULATION, 

EASE OF CONTROL. 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 
3-9 


FOR ALL MACHINERY 
USED BY PRINTERS. 
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For 1899. 


Calendar — 
Paper Weight 


Representing a Bundle of Book Paper. 











CLOSED. OPEN, 


For Fifty Cents in stamps we will send prepaid our Vi oat 


Combination Paper Weight and Daily Memorandum Cal- Yi 
endar. This Calendar is very durable, has bronze cover N\ a C4 
and heavy iron base. ; “, yi ou Will 

Se 7 ( Teceive ne 


| for oo on first order. 
THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY, 


MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


Selling Agents —— Wholesale Dealers— Paper Specialists. 











Our stock of Fine Printing Papers is the best 
in the country. 


IMJ § Get Bri 


W HEN estimating and quoting prices on your work. 


Know what you are about—what it costs to do 











good printing. This is easily done by using 


The Inland Printer 
Account BooR zz 


The good, prosperous printers are all getting onto 





this fact and are using no other system. That’s what it 
is—a system—and a good one, too. 

Order THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK 
from any Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply House in the 
United States or Canada, or direct from 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 


Publishers, 





NET PRICES. 212-214 Monroe Street, 


400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, . . $5.00 New York Office, 
200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, . . 3.50 34 Park Row. .... Chicago, Til. 











Removal 





Notice 








HAVE REMOVED TO 





139 East Lake Street, CHICAGO 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


Paper Box Makers’ Supplies, Egg Cases and Fillers 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


2% STRAWBOARD 2% 






H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


“KERATOL,” ®t 


Imitation of Leather, 
A SPECIALTY. 





AGENTS FOR 


MARBLE PAPERS. 


75 AND 77 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


IMPORTED AND 
AMERICAN.,..., 





>» 


>) 





ane 
\ % 


PHOTO PROCESS 
ETCHERS & ENGRAVERS. 





ETCHING ZINC 


Superior quality selected HARD ZINC, machine 
= and polished, for Half-Tone and Line 
ig. 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





Lfiilartinson & Co. 


... MACHINISTS... 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machiner y 


——A SPECIALTY____ 


196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK ST. 


Sixth Floor, Rear.... 
CHICAGO. 


Photo: Chromotype 
Engraving Zo. 


No. 719 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia. 
| Sim for Specimen and Information 
eA about the greatest achievement of 
Art Printing—the THREE-COLOR PROC- 


ESS. Every modern printer should be 
familiar with the process. 


BSTABLISHS? 1872 


PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
WE AIM AT THE. BEST 


PRINTING QUALITY .)> 
pe (LA od WY 


THE 


WILPAMSON-HAFFNER 
Engraving Co. 


— DENVER—— 








PAN-AMERICAN BUREAU OF 
TRANSLATIONS ————<t—— 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


SOUTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATED PRESS 
AND ADVERTISING COMPANY..... 
Rooms 27, 29, 30, 275 Broadway 
NEW YORK.... 
RANSLATIONS from and into any language. 
Special rates for printers. Sole and exclusive 


advertising agency for South American news- 
papers. List of South American firms buying 


American goods. Purchasing agents. United States 
and Foreign patents solicited. We havea regular 
weekly news correspondence with all of the papers 
for which we act as advertising 5 | mo keeping in 
close touch with the press of the ed 

South America. 


nited States and 





The complete set of 148 de- 
signs submitted in the recent 
advertisement competition of 
the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany can now be obtained in 
book form. This is a valu- 


Magna 
Gharta 


B on d able work for the compositor, 
the apprentice, the adver- 
Ads. tiser or the writer of adver- 


tisements, as it gives many 
suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page book, 
9x 12 inches in size. Sent toany address on receipt 
of 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, 


34 Park Row, 
NEw YorK. 


PWS UN 


Ry 
>" INSURANS 
MONEY 


|] NON-EXPLOSIVE 
I Dot a 
y <8 TARCOLIN Booxue7 
Y DELETE CHEMICAL £9 


26 WILLIAM STREET ME: Z 






















A Magazine 


devoted to the interests of 
those engaged in Printing, 
Publishing, Bookbinding, 
Engraving, Electrotyping, 
etc. Handsomely illus- 
trated, and printed on a 
fine quality of paper. 
Send ten cents for a copy. 
$1.00 per year, 50c. for Six Months, 
10c.a Copy None Free. 


Howard Lockwood § Zo. 


Profitable 
Advertising | 


The Advertisers’ | 
Trade Journal 


[ WEL PRINTERS, as 
Al well as every news- 
™ paper man, will be 
interested to obtain a 
copy. The size of the 
magazine is to be in 
creased. The title- 
pages of hundreds of 
newspapers will be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We | shown, together with 
| . 

SPEGIAL | portraits of scores of 

NEWSPAPER | prominent men in the 
EDITION. || publishing world. 

SEND 10¢. for a copy of the handsomest issue of the handsomest 

(typographically) advertising journal ever published. $1.00 

for a year’s subscription includes the ‘‘Special."” The cover 

design (done in colors) for the special edition will alone be 


worth the subscription price. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, 
KATE E. GRISWOLD, Editor and Publisher, 
(Mention Intanp Printer.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 





143 Bleecker St., New York. 
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Tue F. W. THURSTON 
In its Various Attractive Bindings it makes the 
Choicest Gift for Christmas. me 
It excels in the ease with which the eye finds Ce 


the word sought ; in accuracy of definition ; in 29 and 31 River St. COMPANY 


effective methods of indicating pronunciation ; in |fR Vy CHICAGO, 
terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in |Rz 
practical use as a working dictionary. Ze We ee ee wen 


Hon. D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, says: Stro NY = sreciauy 


ae aia it to all as the one great standard we oy) <A ADAPTED 
ea | a Elastic = 
G 8 











BOOK- 








It is the Standard Authority of the U. S. Supreme BINDERS’ | 
Court, all the State Supreme Courts, the U. S. Gov- Gilue —_ i 
ernment Printing Office, and of nearly all the School- a 
books. Warmly commended by State Superintendents of ALSO... 

Schools, and other Educators almost without number. 1 Thurston’s Liquid Fish Glue 


2 Specimen pages sent on application. , (READY FOR USE) 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co., Publishers, The Strongest Adhesive Known. 
Springfield, Mass. FATE TERE 














SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST. 














-~ADAMSON 
TYPEWRITER 

PRESS (CO. 
COVER MUNCIE, IND. {RIBBONS 


QS re n 








PRINTERS’ INK GREASE 
-» PRINTERS’ INK VARNISH.. 
ELECTROTYPERS’ WAX 
Samples Free. 


STEVENSON, BRO. & CO. 
132 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. 









Rosenoww & 
—- 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 











Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Resertptign may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
favention is probably patentanie. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
_ sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn e 0. receive 








373 DEARBORN ST. special notice, without charge, in t 


~ "Scientific Fimerican, 
c H | c AG oO A handsomely illustrated weekly. 
» culation of any golentits pornel, — $e a 
MUN NW g eC p.: $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


& C0, 3¢18roedway. New York 


Washington, D. C. 








% 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 





ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 


Each additional heading, $4. 








ADDRESSING MACHINE. 
Addressograph Co., 171 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Addresses direct on wrapper or envelope. 
ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 
Chicago Ad. Setting Co., 142 Monroe street, 

Chicago. 
ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, De- 
signs and places advertising. Book for stamp. 


Wheatley, E. A., 341 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINTERS’ 


USE. 
American Manufacturing Concern, The, James- 


town, N. 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive street, St. 
Louis. holesale age fans, fan handles, 
cards, panels, etc., a and jobbers. 
Correspondence solicite 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Frost & Adams Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


— W. 0., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, boo binders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. 

Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOILER CLEANSING COMPOUNDS. 

Lord’s Boiler Compounds are used and indorsed 
in every steam-using district throughout the 
civilized world. The genuine formulas are 
made only by Geo. W. Lord, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for our book on water contamination, etc. 
BOOKBINDERS’ AND PAD BOARDS. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’, album, 
pad and tablet boards. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181 William street, 
New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 

Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich. Also mounting woods. 
BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eastern Brass T. Found 88 Walker street, 
New York ci nou 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
Conkey, W. B., Co., prs 351 Dearborn street, 
factory 65-75 Plymou place, Chicago. 
CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hird Manufacturing Co., rae — 71-73 
Ontario street, ‘Cleveland, Oh 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., sy North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 


Gehlert, Louis, 204 East Eighteenth street, New 
York City. Woolen blankets for newspaper 
impression cylinders, steel press, lithography 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters 171 Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIE SINKERS. 
Pietz, Adam, heraldic die sinker, coats of arms, 


crests, seals, seal rings, monograms, address 
—_, etc. 1530 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West ° ‘peated New 
ork City. High-grade work 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Fort Soa Electric Corporation, Fort Wayne, 


ic Bros. & Co., 28-30 Market street, Chicago. 
Send for estimate. 
ai Electric Co., 20-22 Broad street, New 
rk City. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Love} A ee: 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


— Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 

ectrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Campbell, C. J., & Co., electrotypers, 12 St. Clair 
street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Drach, Chas. A., wuempte Ce. corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. = Globe-Democrat blidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. 

Foote & Davies Co., 16 East Mitchell street, 
Atlanta, Ga 

Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Heybach-Bush Co., 431 W. Main st., Louisville, 

Ky. Also process engravers; get prices. 
ms Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also process engravers. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Summer 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Jue 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 
American Embossing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
jar gt nag binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 

Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865 ; steel-die emboss- 
ing to the printing, lithogra: sphing and station- 
ery trade, 155 State street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 








EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
Burbank Engraving Co., 683 Washington street, 
Boston. Also haif-tone and line engravers. 
EMBOSSING MACHINES. 

Blackhall Renee Co., 12 Lock street, 

Buffalo, N. Y 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


Also 


EMERSON BINDERS. 


Barrett’s Bindery, 148 Monroe st., Chicago. Also 
the Library Binder,the Emerson Clip and File. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Chicago Water Motor and Fan Co., 175 Lake 
street. 

Weber Gas and Gasoline En ~ etm » 405-413 West 

boulevard, Kansas City, 


ENGRAVERS. 


Half-Tone, line, steel and wood iracing. 5. 3. 
Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 Ninth street, 
Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate “— vers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Louis A., engraver of wedding, reception 
and visiting | cards for the fashionable station- 
ery trade. ‘* High-grade work exclusively.” 
1530 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hill, 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MACHINES. 


Blackhall +S Aeneid Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. 


ENVELOPES. 
age Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes ; superior stock and gumming. 
co A. A., 194 William street, New York 
ity. 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 
Brownell, A. S., 37 pse Dearborn st.,Chicago. Plain 
and “satin” finished copper and zinc plates for 
all engraving purposes. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FURNI- 


Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 
and Pearl streets, New York; 111 Madison 
street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 
Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Sidney Folder Co., Sidney, Ohio. 
newspaper folders. 


Stonemetz, J. H., 102 Fulton street, New York. 
Folding machines for all classes of work. 


Low-price 


FOLDING PAPER BOXES. 


Edwards & Docker, 16 and 18 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Our xes for maiiing 
books save time in packing, and protect the 
book. Ask for estimate. 

(See next page.) 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








GLUES AND PASTES. 
Armour Glue Works, 205 La Salle street, Chicago. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
hicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth avenue, Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Hooper, Will Phillip, 59 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Original illustrations for books, catalogues, 
advertisements, etc. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
20 to 30 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., 413 Commercial street, San 
Francisco, California. Printing and litho 
inks and rollers. 

Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory, Grand avenue 
and Rockwell street. 

Diamond Printing Ink Works, 40 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Eclipse Printing Ink Co., Ltd., black and col- 
ored inks, Franklin, Pa.; New York; St. Louis. 

Great Western Color Co., 214-216 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. M. M. Herriman, Manager. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
x3 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 

Co.,520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Specialties: Ink 
for copper and steel psig printers ; stamping, 
etching and proof ink. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen, H. D., 101 Beekman st., New York; fac- 
tory 31-33 South Fifth street, Brooklyn. 

Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


Ink-I-Thin Mfg. Co., Chicago, make the best ink 
reducer. From dealers, or sent prepaid by the 
manufacturers. Price, 40 cents. 


KNIFE GRINDERS. 
Blackhall Manefactuting Co., 12 Lock street, 


Buffalo, N. 


LEADS. 


Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 


Standard Smelting Works, 172 Hudson st., New 
York City. Best book metal, 5% cents; dross 
and exchange, 2% cents. 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Henderson Lithographing Co., 418-422 Sycamore 
st., Cincinnati, Ohio. Lithographing in all its 
branches. 

Honerkamp, J. C., art nonrephion. engravin 
and printing, 221 Thirteenth st., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 





LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVERS TO THE 
TRADE. 


Rath, Arthur, 6: Beekman street, New York 
City. General litho engraving. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper and machine knives. Best finish. 
“Pyro-calcic’’ temper. Oldest firm in the 
country. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. Saves 
expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MARBLING COLORS. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MODEL MAKERS AND MACHINISTS. 


Century Machine Co., 576 Broadway, New York 
City. Modern machinery and methods. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 

Bates Manufacturing Co., 1137 Broadway, New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machine. No connection 
with any other firm of similar name. Remem- 
ber, our address is 1127 Broadway, New York. 
Factory, Orange, N. J. 

Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. 
wanted. Catalogue free. 

Wetter, Joseph, & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes; send 
postal for printed matter. 


Agents 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 

Knowlton & Beach, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


29-35 Elizabeth street, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 

Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER CUTTERS— LEVER. 
Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
roadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stillman-Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. 
Economic paper cutters. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 

Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


McClellan Paper Co., 252-254 First avenue N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 

Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. Lithograph, 
book and colored papers. 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Specialty: Typewriter papers. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Keith Paper Co., Turners Falls, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin-Robbins Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER— COATED. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER— COVER. 


We carry the eagent assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd covers 
our specialty. Hlinois Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER— ENAMELED BOOK. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PERFORATORS. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

American Process Engraving Co., The, 15-27 W. 
Sixth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Babcock Engraving Co., Minneapolis, Minn., gen- 
eral engravers, electrotypers and embossers. 

Baltimore Engraving Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 
Engravings for manufacturer, publisher and 
printer ; zinc, half-tone, designing. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Boston Engraving Co., illustrators, 115 Purchase 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 

Case Engraving Co., 705 Mill street, Akron, Ohio. 

Central Electrotype & Engraving Co., 263-271 St. 
Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clark Engraving Co., Broadway and Mason 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Conover Engraving and Printing Co., Coldwater, 
Mich. Photo-engravers and color printers. 
Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 1227-1229 Race st., 

Philadelphia. 
Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 
oo“ ee Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, 
ich. 


High- 


Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. We make 
electrotypes, too. 

Illinois Engraving Co., Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

International Engraving Co. (Inc.), 1520 Market 
st., Philadelphia. Highest grade of excellence. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

a, Samuel R., Century building, Cleveland, 

hio. 


New York Printing and Engraving Co., 320 Pearl 
street, New York City. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Photo-Engraving Co., for 20 years at 67 Park pl., 
after May 1, 1898, at 9-15 Murray st., New York. 

Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. Half-tone, zinc etching, etc. 

Reed Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Gives 


the best work, the most prompt service. 


R. IL Pane Raarering Co., 206 Weybosset st., 
.I. Half-tone and line engrav'g. 


(See next page.) 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 

Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 

Weisbrodt, H. W., pi4 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer Building. 

Wild, Anton, 14-16 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1629 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, Colo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., halfstone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
anufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ LENSES. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago. Catalogues and 
information on application. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, Box 603, Detroit, Mich. 
Photographic publishers, color photography. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 


Chicago Photogravure Co., Pontiac building, 
Chicago. Photo-half-tone. 


Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


PRESS COUNTERS. 
Root, C. J., Bristol, Conn. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Betary 
for black and colors; bed and platen self-feed- 
ing; electro and stereotype machinery. 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., Clinton and 
Fulton sts., Chicago; 30 Reade st., New York. 

Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York. Presses for printing, embossing, box 
cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American T Founders Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Sotadier, general western agents, Chicago. 
oe Printing Press and Manufacturing 
» 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, jE a 
London, England. 

James, Geo C., & Co., 126 Longworth st., Cin- 
cinnati,O. Job presses and cutting machines. 

Van Allens & Boughton, Huber printing presses, 
17 Rose street, New York; 300 Fisher build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis. Best and 
cheapest presses in the world. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and crane pr . Genera 
selling agents, American Type Founders Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 





PRESSES—NEWSPAPER, PERFECTING, AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., cor. Sixteenth street 
and Ashland avenue, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. ‘‘ Everything for 
the printer.” 

Collie, R., & Co., printers’ furnishers, manufac- 
turers of printing ink, varnishes, roller compo- 
sition, etc., 208 Little Lonsdale street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, invite correspondence from 
leading manufacturers of printing machinery, 
type and printers’ furnishings, with a view of 
arranging agencies for the colonies. 

Evans, W. C., 50 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
Printing presses bought, sold and exchanged. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery and 
supplies. 

Hamilton ‘> Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Middletown, N. Y. frs. of ‘‘ New Depar- 
ture’ cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ 
wood goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. Stamp gets 
prices, and we’ll return the stamp. 

Inkoleum, St. Paul, Minn. The old reliable, guar- 
anteed ink reducer and dryer, “‘ Inkoleum.” 
Loy, William E., 531 Commercial st., San Fran- 

cisco. Agent Inland Type Foundry. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

atent steel furniture and other specialties for 
printers. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 

. Strong slat ’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTING INK AND BRONZE POWDER 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING PRESSES — HAND. 
Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
PUNCH CUTTING AND MATRIX MAKING. 
Wheaties. R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 
QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel im- 
proved quoins and press locks. 


ROLL-SLITTING AND REWINDING 
MACHINES. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Machines 
for all widths and kinds of stock. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


: a Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 


Chicago. 
SORT CASES. 


American Bolt and Screw Case Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Manufacturers of cases for printers’ sorts. 
Circulars and price list on application. 





STAMPING MACHINES. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 


STEEL RULE. 


Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 

— etest selection, most original designs. 

— to nearest branch for latest specimen 
ok. 


BRANCHES — Boston, - Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 

Cleveland, 255-259 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1649 Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 10 Monroe. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES—Atlanta, Dodson Print- 

ers’ Supply Co. 

Dallas, Scarff & O’Connor Co. 

Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry. 

Montreal, Toronto Type Foundry. 

London, England, P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 

Melbourne, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son, 63-65 Beekman st., New 
York ; 163-165 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland avenue, 
Chicago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 


Munson, V. B., successor to Geo. Bruce’s Son 
& Co., 13 Chambers street, New York. 


Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Estimating, deduct spaces and quads. 


Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ supply 
house in Canada; highest class ready prints 
and plates. Branches: Halifax, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, Toronto. 
Everything for the Printer. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth ave., 
Chicago. 


Goodson Type Casting and Setting Machine Co., 
96 Westminster street, Providence, R. I. 


Johnson Type Casting and Setting Machine, 
New Bedford, Mass. Write for circulars. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WIRE. 


Blackhali Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co., carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
Hard wood ; fine finish; beautiful faces, 
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Emmerich & Vonderlehr..................... 278 | Printer and Bookmaker, The................. 387 | Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co........... 387 
Profitable Advertising..............2+.eeeee0+ 387 | Wilson’s Photographic Magazine ............ 382 
Freund, William, & Sons ...................- 272 ¢ ; 
Fuller, E. C., & Co........ sea viden dbase bios 269 | Queen City Printing Ink Co., The ........... 373. |) ZOMG, 0. COcncvcsnecesccovcsousess sh cakaes ee 
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Plain Talks by | | 
The Manager. III. | | 


To the American Printer: 


This is a New Year. 

One of the most promising in the calendar of our 
independence. 

America is on the threshold of prosperity and is becoming 
the industrial commonwealth of the world. 

American push and American automatic machinery have 
done it. Both were necessary to achieve the position among 
Nations we now hold: the Gunner and the Gun—the Gun and 
the Gunner. In general industry, the Mechanic and the 
Machine—the Machine and the Mechanic. In printing, the 
Printer and the Press—the Press and the Printer. In every- 
thing, the Man and Mechanism—the skilled Man and efficient 
Mechanism are controlling factors. 

The skilled Man is plenty—we preach the doctrine of 
efficient Mechanism. We play an important part in the progress 
of this Country—every inventor or maker of highly organized 
automatic machinery does. We are progressive; none more so. 
We spent time and money to reduce the difficulties with 
which skilled labor must contend. We strengthen the hand of 
labor with every invention that we make, and in so doing 
furnish our quota to the general good. We are proud of our 
achievements in the field of invention and look to the future 
with confidence and content. 


THE MANAGER. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
5 Bridewell Place, E. C., LONDON. 73 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 
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AN UNUSUALLY PROFITABLE MACHINE. 





We beg to call the special attention of the trade to our 


EOL ELA Bak. 


Tbe Century Pon 


For ALL classes of Jobwork this machine is an EXCEPTIONALLY good earner. 
Stationers’ work, Railroad work, small forms of Bookwork: Catalogues, Covers, 
Inserts, etc.—all come within its wide capacity. 





Every variety of small sheet printing, whether ordinary, at high speed, or high class, at lower speeds, 
may be produced easily and naturally upon this machine. With it some of the most beautiful examples 
of black and color work now extant were printed, and, on the other hand, it is daily making profit records 
on miscellaneous work that no other similar machine can approach. If you will investigate our claims for 
this machine and will then look into your own job department, it is possible that you may discover, as 
many others have done, that the substitution of a Century Pony for several of your large jobbers, or for 
an antiquated cylinder or two, will give your jobroom a surprising increase in earning capacity. 


WE BUILD TWO SIZES: 
No. 4. 26x35, 2 or 4 Rollers. No. 5. 25X31, 2 Rollers. 


Speeds from 3,200 per hour down. Write for specimens, etc. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
5 Bridewell Place, E. C., LONDON. 73 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 
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The Multipress—No Stereoty ping 


Requirements : 
Product : 
Capacity : 
Labor: 
Adaptability : 


Flat forms of type. 

4 pages, 6 pages, 8 pages. 
5,000 to 6,000 copies per hour. 
A small man and a big boy. 


Type, Linotype or plate matter; half-tone, 
line or solid cuts—each or all. 





FORM IS CLOSED. 





PAPERS IN ONE MINUTE AFTER LAST 

















“ 


The following are users, to whom we refer: 


THE ROME SENTINEL, Rome, N. Y. 





Corrections or insertions of 
late news may be made at any 
‘cme during printing of edition. 


Can handle circulations of 
from 1,000 to 20,000 profitably. 


No labor, no waste, no un- 
certainty as to catching mails. 





THE DAILY CHRONICLE, Marion, Ind. 

THE CAMBRIDGE GAZETTE, Cambridge, Eng. 
P. DAVIS & SON, Natal, Africa. 

THE METROPOLIS, Jacksonville, Florida. 
THE POST-TRIBUNE, Omaha, Neb. 





If your press facilities are inadequate, do not 
hesitate—the Multipress will help you. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


5 Bridewell Place, E. C., LONDON. 


5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
73 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 
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OME PEOPLE use their Harris Presses 


4 exclusively for envelopes. 


It is just as good for cards as for envelopes. 


Some people use their Harris Presses exclusively 
for car cards and the like. 


It is just as good for envelopes as for cards. 


Some people use their Harris Presses exclusively 
for tags. 


It is just as good for envelopes and cards as for tags. 


One concern uses its Harris Press exclusively 
for thread-box covers. 


It is just as good for envelopes, cards and tags as for 
thread-box covers. 


And others use their Harris Presses exclusively 
for folding boxes. 


It is just as good for envelopes, cards, tags and 
thread-box covers as for folding boxes. 


And with the Auxiliary Hand Feed you can use 
it for almost anything. 


For full particulars, address 


Our NEW nie ae rman ga 
theetat oncieedng, and |S FH. HARRIS AUTOMATIC 

f feed the sheets, 
—— ag PRESS CO. 


Our AUTOMATIC BAG PRESSES 


are likewise winners, 


NILES, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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CHANDLER & PRICE 


LEVER PAPER CUTTER 


A Machine that Satisfies the Purchaser. 











Scientifically built. 

Made of honest material. 

Perfectly balanced. 

Cuts easily and quickly. 

Trims square and true. 

Has large bed for handling the paper. 
All parts interchangeable. 

Made in three sizes. 


Guaranteed in every particular. 


You will make no mistake in selecting a C. & P. Cutter 





aoe CHANDLER & PRICE output includes, in addition to that illustrated 

on this and the opposite page, Power Fixtures, Ink Fountains, Chases, 
Brayers, Job Rollers, Proof Rollers, etc., and is being added to constantly. No 
other American factory is better equipped so far as labor-saving machinery and 
modern appliances are concerned, or can turn out better goods. 








Here are two useful tools for printers’ 
use manufactured by us. 


All our machinery is guaranteed in ATTN; 


every particular. 





Sola RNR 











MITERING MACHINES. ‘ LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS. 


The CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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the Chandler & Price Press 


10,000 in satisfactory use. 





























The Double Disk and Fountain 


Give the machine a 
superior distribution. 








The Throw-off 


Is the simplest and 
most effective patented. 








The Depressible Grippers 


Are the most convenient 
and perfect ever devised. 





Ask your dealer for the C. & P. Gordon 





Here are a few illustrations of Printers’ Goods which 
we manufacture. 


See opposite page for others. 





PILOT HAND PRESSES. ROLLER BEARERS. " PROOF PRESSES. 


The CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 








% 
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WARNING. 


Suit for Infringement on Automatic Pointing Folders. 





TO THE TRADE: 


We wish to give prompt and timely notice that we shall hold strictly to account all 
persons infringing our rights in manufacturing, selling or using folding machines equipped 
with Automatic Pointing Attachments. 

We have already commenced suit against the Brown Folding Machine Co., of Erie, 
Pa., thus taking prompt action as soon as we had secured evidence that an infringing 
machine was being placed on the market. 

We are pioneers in this important branch, and since 1893 have been constantly engaged 
in supplying these machines to the trade. During this time both manufacturers and users 
have been forced to recognize the fact that we alone were able to fill the “‘long-felt want” 
by furnishing a Rapid Drop-Roll Machine not limited to sheets-with uniform margins. We 
have, also, in the past five years, taken out numerous patents which we believe protect us 
in the exclusive right to the use of Automatic Pointing Attachments, either ELECTRICAL 
or MECHANICAL, in combination with paper-folding machinery. 

In view of this, and of the large investment which we have made in perfecting these 
attachments, we believe that we are clearly entitled to all benefits, due us as manufacturers, 
from supplying the trade with this most desirable type of machine. 

It is not our intention to annoy innocent purchasers, but hereby notify the trade that 
subsequent purchases of Automatic Pointing Folders should be made subject to this early 
warning. Very respectfully, 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY. 





ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE POSITION OF DEXTER AUTOMATIC POINTS ON THE SHEET. 


Main Office and Factory —PEARL RIVER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
97 Reade Street. 315 Dearborn Street. 149 Congress Street. 
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1849. | A SEMI-CENTENARY! 1899. 





Bingham Brothers 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


at 49-5] Rose Street, New York 


Announce to the Printing and Publishing trades the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of this 
house, and that of the industry in 
which they are engaged. 








1826—First Printers’ Roller cast in America by Samuel Bingham. 
Samuel Bingham founded the Printers’ Roller industry on 
January 1, 1849, succeeded by 


Samuel Bingham & Sons, ....... 1866. 
Samuel Bingham’s Sons,. ....... 1868. 
Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, ...... 1880. 


Bingham Brothers Company (third generation), 1891. 
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PPECKROMYRING 


TAO MPAINY 


CAE BARBORNOM CHICAGO! 

















_ DESIGNERS 4x» ILLUSTRATORS 
| MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 
| BY ALL PROCESSES 


SN Re AOE Se eae ‘ 
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Che Simplex 
vem Coupe Setter 











FOR NEBWSPAPBRS 
AND PERIODIGALS 


%) SIMPLE, effective machine for 
bY” setting and distributing type. 
m2 One operator can average 
over 3,000 ems per hour. T'wo opera- 
tors on machine will double its output. 
Particularly adapted for publications 
setting from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ems per week. 
Requires less than a quarter horse- 
power to drive it. Takes up less floor 
space than one ordinary printer’s stand. 
Uses foundry type, thus preserving 
typographical appearance of the work 
and insuring rapid correction of proofs. 








In Sunday Globe Office, Hartford, Conn. 


Averages over 3,000 Ems per Hour, 
One Operator doing the entire work of 
Setting, Justifying and Distributing. 














DATE. | wait | Ems set | Average, 

EN scinia aN Re Dee an ee | tienencrdes 

November 15. .| 6:26 | 20,007 | 3,159 
ea 16. | 7:00 | 25,869 | 3,695 
17--| 7300 | 23,956 | 3,422 

“4i 7:30. | 324,156] 3,220 

19. .| 75a0 3} BA soO. | > S240 

20..) __7:30 | _24,500 | _ 3,263 

| 42:50 | 142,788 | 3,334 

November 22. .| 6:30 16,417 | 2,605 
e 23... 7200... |” RS, 40a> 12,786 
25-- 7°45 | 28,695 | 3,851 

20. 8:20 | 30,400 | 3,648 

27++| 7:30 | 25,500 | 3,400 

37205 | 116,316. | 3,143 

November 30. . 6:15 | 19,440 | 3,110 
December 1.. 7330. |... -24;030° | "3,204 
2s eis 7:15 | 21,713 | 2,994 
Bi, 6:30 | 21,195 | 3,260 
4--|__8:30 | _ 26,853 | _ 3,159 

| 36:00 1135231 | 3,145 

December 7.. | 6:00 | 18,700 | 3,116 
es ae 6:15 | 19,300 | 3,080 
9.-.| 7:00 | 21,600 | — 3,085 

10... ” fe Fie ie Pd aa ee 

r1...] 645 | 21,405 | , 3,126 

| 33:15 | 103,565 | 3,114 








The Simplex will save half the cost of typesetting. 








MACHINES CAN BE SEEN IN OPERATION AT 
OUR NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OFFICES.*.*.* 








For full particulars, address 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY, 


188 Monroe St., Ghicago. 


150 Nassau S$t., New York. 
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UILILIMIAIN|S TINKIS 








ES (= a Ass |= 


| ES) es) 


©)ur low prices and the 
[)nequaled quality of our inks 


Result, not from competition, but from 


Low Cost of Production, 
©)wing to the fact that 
WE MAKE OUR OWN VARNISHES, DRY COLORS, ETC. 


[Personal attention to every detail insures 
Reliability and promptness. 
[nks to be good must suit their purposes. 
@heapness means a low price for the right article, 
E-xemplified by every pound of ink we sell, 
SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 

146th Street and Park Avenue, 

NEW YORK. 








@ 


t™ 


wy 

















Way Notice our Trade-Mark on every barrel, case, 
can, and tube, and remember 


NO INKS ARE ULLMAN’S INKS 
UNLESS THEY'RE MADE BY ULLMAN. 
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OFFICES ae STUD/O: 

WOMANS TEMPLE © 

ENGRAVING AnD ELECTROTYPING WORKS: 
165-167 ADAMS ST. 
COLORTYPE PLANT: 

447-449 W. MONROE ST. 


(HICAGO. 


LONG 
\ DISTANCE § 
' PHONE 


MAIN | 
3488. 5 


§ 


DESIGNERS 


HALF-TONE 
ZINC & WOOD 


ENGRAVERS 


MAKERS OF 
HIGH-GRADE 


ELECTRO 
TYPES 


AND 


NICKEL 
TYPES 





SEND i © 
“NICKELTYPES 
eLecTROTYrE> 


JUST OUT 





Duplicate plates of illustration alone or with special wording to order. 





This he-! 


ing the 
Birth-hour 
ofa New 


year 
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Che Scott Dew Delivery 


TWO-REVOLUTION. Class H. F. 
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THIS MACHINE HAS THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF MERIT: 


The New Continuous Bed Motion 


Is so simple that you can instantly understand why the 
press runs so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 


Is the bést yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- 
ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 
which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before 
being transferred to the ink table. 


Interchangeable Rollers. 


All composition rollers are interchangeable. When the 
form rollers are worn they may be used for distribution. 


The Sheet Cutter 
Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 


Rigid, Even Impression 
Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 

The Type Bed 


Is made sufficiently heavy to prevent the leads, quads or 
reglets from working up, and is supported by four steel-shod 
tracks. 


The Impression. 


The cylinder holding device and the general construction 
of the machine is such that the heaviest forms can be 
worked without guttering. 





Sheet Delivery. 
The sheets are delivered in front printed side up, in view ot 
the pressman while regulating the ink fountain. There is 
no fly, fly-sticks or long series of running tapes used. 
Sheets can be placed on feed board dnd taken from the 
delivery board without stopping the machine. 


Continuous Register Rack. 
The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length of 
the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation. 
The Air Cushions, 
Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the bed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machine is running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 
Gripper Motion 
Is accurate and is provided with a safety self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be left in the 
wrong position. 
Back-up Motion 
Is provided, which is effective and noiseless in operation. 
Sheet Jogger. 
The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger, and many 
other improvements not on other machines. 
Distributing Rollers 
Can be taken out over the fountain without moving the 
delivery board. 
Movable Delivery Board. 


The delivery board can be slid towards the impression 
cylinder when cleaning the ink table and distributing rollers. 


We also build these machines with two or four form rollers and front fly delivery if desired. 





SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THESE MACHINES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times BUILDING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, WINTHROP BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, NEAVE BUILDING, 


Cable Address— WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Plainfield, N. J., U.S.A. 
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FEARL STREET 
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And NAINNOVER|2 


GERMANY 


BINTING INKS 
’ Drv Color 
Bronse Pounders 
| Varnbheo 
































Silk-Tone Ink, Shade No. 2. (Amaranth.) Price $5.00 per lb. 
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Silk-Tone Ink, Shade No. 3. (Blue.) Price $5.00 per Ib. 
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HULU ESTABLISHED 1830 ||| || | 





HIS is the man, 
that WARRANTS 


the Knives, 
that are made in the 
shop that Coes built. 


p 
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“ MICRO-GROUND.” 





no Souvenir. 
4-2 























LORING COES, 





ASK US. | 
LORING COES & CO. 
You inquire—— 
hescneshgeal WORCESTER, MASS. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE 
PRINTER 


American 
Type— 
Founders 


Company 


BOSTON, 270 Congress St. 

NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Sts. 
BUFFALO, 45 North Division St. 
PITTSBURGH, 323 Third Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 255 St. Clair St. 
CINCINNATI, 7-13 Longworth St. 
CHICAGO, 203 East Monroe St. 

ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Eim Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First St., South 
KANSAS CITY, 612 Delaware St. 
DENVER, (649 Blake St. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Sts. 
SPOKANE, 10 Monroe St. 

LOS ANGELES, 211 New High St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome St. 
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Seybold. 
Gutters 


THE CAPITAL. 
Hand Clamp Only. Self-Clamp only. 


Patented Dec. 1, 1891. 
Jan, 2, 1894. 
Other patents pending. 


THE MONARCH CUTTER. Comsineo Automatic AND Hanpd CLAMP. 


PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 


Paper Gutters 


In Five Styles and Six Sizes. 


..DUPLEX TRIMMERS... 


BACKING MACHINES, NUMBERING MACHINES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
FOLDING MACHINES, ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, 
HAND STAMPERS, SMASHING MACHINES, 
KNIFE GRINDERS, SIGNATURE PRESSES, 


Etc., Etc. 





ee SEYBOLD MACHINE co 


THE DAYTON. OHIO. Sexe 
age NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST LOUIS. LONDON. > 
Makers of Machinery for Bookbinders Printers. Lithographers.Paper- ; [> @ime @: © 
» Box Makers Etc OE FEE SF o LS LF 
co, Z, 
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THE JETUIBIEIR ene? ® mom 


ALUMINUM 


ROTARY 
LITHOGRAPHIC =" *5iuekee™" 
PRINTING 
PRESS 


(18908 Model) 















An entirely new feature in Rotary Printing, the grippers closing gently on 
the sheet, which gives a perfect register without 
reducing the production. 





SPEED, 1,500 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 


HARRIS & JONES, 


gage preset CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 102 WESTFIELD STREET, 
Agents for France, Germany and England: PROVI DENC E, R. I. 


LEMERCIER & CO., 44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, Paris, France. 


Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press. 
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Do you know that the INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY is the 
youngest one in the country? It was started January 1, 1894, 
and is therefore but five years old. No foundry started since 
then isin business to-day. %#” % 2% % 2% WZ & @ 
































Do you know that the INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY casts 
more type than any foundry in this country ever cast at the 
end of twenty years? One hundred thoroughly trained em- 
ployees is a large staff for such a young concern. # 2 






























Do you know that the INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY is the 
largest foundry west of the Mississippi? Only two concerns 
in the country many, many years older thanit, are larger. #¥ 
























Do you know that the INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY is the 
most rapidly growing concern in the country? During the last 
year it made three additions, increasing its output over 50 
per cent @W@ %2 2% 2% @ G WG HG HB GH GH Bh 



























Do you know that the INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY is the 
only concern that worked all its machines full time the entire 
year of 1898? All other foundries either worked but part of 
their machines, or worked shorter hours. #7 2 W W 































If you are using Inland Type you know why the demand 
is SO rapidly increasing. If you are not, you are losing a good 
share of your profits. #7 2 2 29 ZW %0 0 0 @f 





















INLAND... 


‘TYPE FOUNDRY 
; SAINT LOUIS 















Set in 
OSBORNE 
and 

STUDLEY 
Series 
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Yes, another. 




































Mechanical Automatic Points. 
Range of Work: 


Double 8’s 42 x 60 to 25 x 4o 
Single 16’s 30x 42 to 20x 25 
Double 16’s_ 42 x 60 to 25 x 4c 


Quad. 16’s 42x 60 to 25 x 4o MADE BY 

Double 24’s 30 x 32 to 25 x 30 ° . 

Quad. 24’s 31 x 60 to 25 x 4o Brown Folding Machine Co: 
Single 32’s 42x 60 to 25 x 4o ERIE, PA. 


Double 32’s 42 x 60 to 25 x 4o 
Quad. 32’s 42x 60 to 25 x 4o 
Agents: 
Weld & Sturtevant, 44 Duane St., New York. 
M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, London, England. 
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T.W.& C. B. . cons 
pee Sheridan 

















Established 
1835 


Paper Cutters.» 
> bookbinders’ Machinery. 


60060060060>-- 
Our New ROUND-CORNER CUTTER. 


Knives Interchangeable. 
Three sizes of Knives with each Machine. 









© 


- Special Machines to order for Large ‘Blank Work. 







THE NEW 


Sheridan Punch. 


THIS IS A 
NEW AND IMPROVED MACHINE. 
STRONG AND POWERFUL. 
Adjustable Gauges. 
Interchangeable Punches and Dies. 
Will take from one sheet to half an inch of paper. 


Nos. A B x 4 7 9 13 


2, 4, 6 Reade Street, New York. 
413 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Price, complete with one Punch 
and Die, - - = = = «= $20.00 


Extra Punches, Dies and Eyelet Sets, $2.50 per set. 


Za 
: 
; 
é 


Foundry and Works—Champlain, N. Y. 
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THe NeW. MONONA 


} Our New Year's Present = [htt 


| to Fifty Printers. “Sy 


To the FIRST FIFTY Printers ordering a MONONA LEVERLESS Press 
between now and February J, 1899, we will make a NEW YEAR’S GIFT of 
THIRTY DOLLARS’ worth of new JOB TYPE. This offer is good whether 
you order direct of us or of any of our Agents. One of these COUPONS attached to 
your order will secure you the TYPE. This offer is made at our regular standard 
prices of presses. None of our Agents bear any of the expense. It is our ANNUAL 
GIFT which we propose to make to our customers, and which will close February 
1, 1899. Parties ordering under this offer may have four months in which to have 
press shipped, if they desire, by making deposit to guarantee order. 

1 6-col. folio Book Press, 4-roller. A ryt mse Ww. G. WA LKER & GO., Madison, Wis. 


1 6-col. quarto Potter Drum Cylinder. 





$30. 


COUPON. 











GRIP VIVIVIGIIIIVIIIOIY 


American Printers. 





: 
: 
| 
| 


J. M. IVES, 


Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y. Western Agent. 


319 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 










ERE is an illustration showing a compact 
atrangement for driving the 


BROWN & CARVER 
PAPER-CUTTING 
MACHINES... 


with a direct-connected Lundell 
Electric Motor. No extra floor 
space is required. No belts to 
slip, break or to repair. No 
shafting. No loose pulleys. 


The Brown & Carver 
cutters cut square, clean and fast. 
Accuracy guaranteed. 


SELLING AGENTS: 


es 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, - - 17 to 23 Rose St., New York. MILLER & RICHARD, - - - - 7 Jordan St., Toronto, Can. 
C. R. CARVER, - - 25 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
T. E. KENNEDY & CO., - 414 East Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. THE WILL R. KNOX MACH'’Y CO., 207 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


: 


POSS SSO SSO ooddid 





easinew work— | HG AHARMONIZER” 


T is 5x 7% inches in size, contains 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 
8 pages each of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each pa, eo different color effect, over one-half of which 
are in two colors and the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and 
colors of stock used. In addition to the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different 

tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with »WwAwAWW,} aE 
the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is today a greater (“~~ Y“Y“~“Y~™ jaan Gist! 
FOR SALE BY ( 


demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. This demand has been steadily growing for } 
; 
} THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
> 
> 
] 
) 





q 

many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose for which white stock is used. , 

In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that will pro- ( Q 
duce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different } P 
than double the time necessary to turn out a satisfactory job. ‘‘The Harmonizer” will overcome this. ; 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, , 
—OR— 
2 34 Park Row, cor. Beekman St., New York. 
and 24 mixed colors, wh are shown in the front pert of the book, printed on white plate paper, with ——— 
all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never be ata loss asto ¢ Price, $3.50 per Copy, express paid. 


It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great 
his experience or how ee or small his concern maybe. The different pages are printed with 12 original 
ic 








colors before one is found that will produce a good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more 
what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock he may select. PPP PPPPPPPPPP PPR emisisadaaba som 
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HE TREMENDOUS IMPRESSIONAL STRENGTH, 
permitting the heaviest half-tone forms to be run without 
the slightest yielding of bed or cylinder—no guttering 
between margins —no wear of plates at edges. 


The exquisite smoothness of running derived from the Crank 
Movement, permitting the press to be driven as fast as any other 
two-revolution press manufactured, but without that strain and wear 
which soon causes trouble on the other machines. 


These are the particular points of merit which make..... 


Che Whitlock 
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THE BEST OF ALL TWO=REVOLUTION PRESSES. 





Che Whitlock Dachine Company, 


Of Derby, Conn. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
132 TIMES BUILDING. 10 MASON BUILDING. 706 FISHER BUILDING. 
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GUARANTEE — Satisfaction. 
INVITE — Investigation. 
CHALLENGE— Competition 
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HIGH SPEED. 
FINE WORK. 
FRONT DELIVERY. 
PRINTED SIDE UP. 


- S8O80080 


NEW COLUMBIAN OPTIMUS. 


he Great Printing House of HARPER BROS., 
New York, have put in a line of OPTIMUS 
PRESSES.» b> p> > They use only the BEST. 


BOSS] OSS SS SSS SS S99 9009890800000 


Apply for catalogue, prices and full description to 


BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. GO., New London, Gono. 


C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain, 


‘Bouverte House, Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E. C., 


London, England. 


BUILDERS OF THE 


OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, STANDARD Drum Gylinder, 
DISPATGH Single-Revolution, REGULAR, GOUNTRY 
and other Gylinder Presses. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 


FOR SALE BY 

MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 








There IS no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 





Are You on the Fence 


Regarding the brand ot Ink you should use? 
There is no reason for hesitating 
about your purchase so long as 


Buffalo Ink 


is on the market. Buffalo Ink is known 
the country over as the Ink that pleases both 
customer and purchaser. 


‘* Buffalo Inks always work !”’ 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Holidays «. 
Kodak oe 


The long evenings of Christmastide are made 
doubly delightful by taking flash-light pictures 
of one’s friends. 


Picture-taking by daylight or flash light is 
easy with a Kodak. 


Kodaks, . . . . $5 to $35 
Catalogues free of dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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—POINTS= 
THE HUBER PRESS 


EXCELS IN POINTS BENEFICIAL TO FINE PRINTING. 


RIGIDITY OF IMPRESSION. 
BED RUNNING ON FOUR FOUR-INCH TRACKS, with Hardened Steel Anti-Friction Rollers. 
These Points are PYRAMID DISTRIBUTION, making a bank of Nine Rollers. 

FULL TOOTH REGISTER RACK, gearing bed and cylinder the full stroke from head line to 
tail of sheet. 


ANGLE ROLLERS GEARED TO RUN IN SAME DIRECTION WITH INK PLATE. 


































The Crank Movement excels all others for moving heavy bodies at high speed, giving long life to the machine. 
There is no jar, no adjustments, no springs, no repairs. 

Huber Presses running ten years show no signs of wear and are as good as when first erected. Ask the users. 

It will give all the speed that good printing will permit. 

We ask you to see the Huber before placing your order. A trial order will convince you that the Huber has 
more value than any other printing press on the market. 

Among our customers for November were — United States Printing Co., American Book Company, Donaldson 
& Co. and A. Neilan, Cincinnati ; National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio; Rogers & Smith, Chicago ; 
Woodward & Tiernan and Scott & Richarz, St. Louis. These firms have eighty-eight Huber Presses. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


1g to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 277 Dearborn St., CHIcaco. Agents Pacific Coast : 
Telephone, 801 Harrison. HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 
H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 215 Spear Street, San Francisco, CAL, 



































Dissatisfied sers 
of engravings are very, 
very many, we know, 
That’s what put us into 
the business. We knew 
there was a field fora 
house that could do good 
work, do it intelligently 
and doit promptly. Ithas 
taken only a short time to 

rove our theory a fact. 
ff the above epeeets to 
you, we woul 





Our Facilities 


for handling business 
from other cities are very 
large and complete. 
We execute any portion 
or the complete work of a 
catalogue, booklet, etc., 
the pesianina, 
ILLUSTRATING, 
ENGRAVING OR 
writine, with a prac- 
tical knowledge of what 
constitutes good mer- 
chandising methods that 
is worth money in the 
results obtained. 













ike an 
opportunity to do your 
work. 221 5th Avenue, 
Cor. Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 
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08 did her 
full duty 
toward 


THE 







But—the signs are right for a bigger 
business this year than ever. 


We are full of gratitude as we pen this ad. 

Our friends are many. 

Wetter Machines are built to make warm friends for their 
makers —they are doing it. They are built to hold fast to the 
old friends—they are doing that, too. If we can make better 
machines this year, we will surely do so. 

We thank every printer in creation who is using the Wetter, 
and wish him all the good things the new year is bound to 


bring. 
JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 
512 to 521 Kent Ave. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 











Happy 


Popular because 
they are reliable. 


Start right this month and you will 





enjoy a Happy and Prosperous New 


He Hm 


for Descriptive Circulars | 


Write Your Dealer 2.32". 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co., Sole Mfrs., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. i 


Printers are they who use 
Challenge Machinery. 


New 
Year 


Two Popular Machines: 





features make ’em 
money earners. 

















Advance Power Paper Cutter. 


i A 32-page Illustrated Catalogue, showin; 
| complete list, sent FREE to any address 
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THE STANDARD MACHINERY Co. 
MYSTIC, CONN. 


SUCCESSORS TO GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


' STAR CUTTERS, KEYSTONE CUTTERS, SANBORN EMBOSSERS, 
SANBORN SMASHERS, SANBORN ROLLER BACKERS, 


AND ALL MACHINES IN THE CATALOGUE OF 
GEQ. H. SANBORN & SONS, AND DUPLICATE 
PARTS OF SAME. Bae pine cs 


WE SHOW THE FINEST LINE OF BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
BUILT IN THIS COUNTRY. 


EASTERN SALESROOM, WESTERN SALESROOM, 
30 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 349 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., AGENTS. CHAS. N. STEVENS, AGENT. 
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Ralftone & * % 
Cine Engravings 
for all Artistic& 
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#Purposes.% 
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The Goss Special Straightline 














4 
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HE above cut represents our latest design 
of Straightline Machine to print half- 
tones and extra colors. Can be used for 

special newspaper work or general periodical 
work. The speed is only limited by the quality 
of work to be produced. If you want the finest, 
the latest and the best, we can furnish it on short 
notice. We are pressbuilders for the trade on all 
kinds of rotary machines. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


SIXTEENTH ST. AND ASHLAND AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEw YorK OFFICE — 312 Temple Court. Boston OFFICE— 12 Pearl Street. 
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Another New One! 


“BRIN the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER was shown an illustration and description of our new Dorsey 
} Imposing Stone, with furniture rack, chase racks and metal furniture drawers under the stone. This 
frame is bound to meet with favor, for it has merit and will prove a most economical addition to the 
modern printing office. 

We now show our new Lone Star Stone, a companion piece to the Dorsey Stone, the two being exactly alike 
in form and size, only differing in the interior arrangement under the stone. These large, modern frames will 
usually replace several ordinary pieces of furniture, such as the common imposing stone, sort cabinet, letter-board 
cabinet, etc. 

Dimensions — The size of the stone is 40 by 80 inches and 2 inches thick, of the best marble obtainable, with 
smooth face and free from imperfections. The coffin inclosing the stone is depressed 1-16 of an inch below the top 
of stone, to be used as a rest for the brass galley, so that type matter can be passed from the stone to the galley 
without difficulty. Height from floor to top of stone, 41% inches. 

Sort Drawers — There are twenty drawers for sorts, and each drawer is subdivided into twenty equal com- 
partments. Each drawer is 2% inches deep, 14 inches wide and 403% inches long, inside measure. Each of the 
four hundred compartments is 334 by 634 inches. Ten of these drawers are at each end of the frame, and all run 
clear through and can be drawn from either side. Each drawer runs on twelve steel rollers, fitted into the runs on 
which the drawer rests, six on each side. This insures an easy motion in the drawers notwithstanding the heavy 
weight they will support. 

Letter Boards — In the center, arranged in four tiers, two tiers drawing from each side, are fifty-six hardwood 
letter boards, fourteen boards in each tier. These are placed very compactly and represent a surface measure of 
140 square feet of storage surface for tied-up matter and standing forms. These fifty-six letter boards are 18% by 
19% inches, inside measure. They are lipped in front to receive the galley and have raised rims at sides and back. 

















THE LONE STAR IMPOSING STONE, WITH LETTER BOARDS AND SORT DRAWERS. 
Price, complete, $150 (subject to usual discount). 


This Imposing-Stone Frame is for sale by every Dealer in Printers’ Supplies and Type Founder in the United 
States and Canada ; also by our authorized Agents in England, France, Australia, South Africa and Mexico. 


Manufactured exclusively by ... TH = Hi vA nd | i LFrO N ed | FG. GO. 





SEND FOR 1899 MAIN Ore cactory.... TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
CALENDAR SHEET EASTER ror uss, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 











LARGEST MANUFACTURERS of PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS in the WORLD. 


Over 700 different faces of Wood Type supplied promptly from either of our two factories. Send for our complete catalogues, 
Our goods are for sale by all supply houses. Ask for Hamilton Goods, and see that you get them. 
We stamp every article we make — look for it ; it isa guaranty of excellence. 
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Roller Moulds. 


Roller-Making 
Machinery. 











Job Roller Casting Machine. 


Send for estimate for large or small 
outfit. Everything up to date. 

Moulds are guaranteed to be true 
and free from flaws. 





New York Depot: 32 East Tenth Street. 








JAMES ROWE, a. 


(6 W. Jackson Street, | _ the “ News-Monger,” 


send us your address and 


CHICAGO. | it will be mailed you. 








G 














Job Roller Casting Machine. 











EDGE-GUIDE DROP-ROLLER FOLDING MACHINES 
WITH AUTOMATIC POINTING ATTACHMENT. 


4$$$$64$46464664646464644464444 4444644 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 
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The Chambers Four-l6 and Two-32 Drop-Roller Machine. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


E. C. FULLER & CO, Agents, FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVENUE, 
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$$$$$66$46464646464646464464444 444464 
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This design is representative of Irish COPYRIGHTED. GREEN, 695-70. 
Illumination of the Seventh Century, and the BLACK, 577-61. 


YELLOW, 597-19. 
motif is from the famous “Book of Kells.” GOLD INK, 577-93. 


JACQUEMINOT, 341-72, 















































ie) Always Use 
























Ohe Best Inks make the Best 
Printers = Ault & Wiborg’s. 


<r | Ault & Wiborg’s Inks, which give brilliancy, finish, and tone 
IX to your work, and, by so doing, fortify yourself against expensive 7 
i, \ “‘run-overs’’ and rejections. A satisfactory job can only be / 
4 /} i} made by using satisfactory materials, which means the best. # 
Sy Ault & Wiborg’s Inks are the best. f} 
Ae AW HG 
| . ! 
| | 
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METALLIC GREEN, 594-66. BLACK, 577-61. 
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NEDDY.’ 





Photo by’ J. H. Tarbell, Asheville, N. C. 
































M. Bredt. 


From painting by F. 





IN THE HAREM. 











